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Tue affair of the Trent is settled so far as immediate re- 
sults are involved. Messrs. Mason and Slidell have been 
delivered up to Lord Lyons, and have reached their destina- 
tion by the way of St. Thomas and Southampton. There has 
been no war with Great Britain, no humiliating surrender, no 
apology, no ovation, nor any great manifestations of rejoicing 
among the people of England. The most unkind cut of all 
is the declaration of the London Times that Great Britain 
would have done as much for two negroes; as she might have 
done with much more propriety if the United States had 
made a seizure on board the Trent of that description. 

In the mean time no principles of international law have 
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been settled in relation to the rights of belligerents and neu- 
trals. The demand is couched in the most general terms, 
ignoring all the particular circumstances upon which the seiz- 
ure was made, and which were supposed by Captain Wilkes to 
justify it. It is acceded to with a substantial declaration that 
the act was justifiable but for the neglect to bring the vessel 
in for adjudication; and the surrender is made on account 
of this omission, or because the United States long ago con- 
tended for certain doctrines in relation to neutral rights, 
which Great Britain strenuously resisted, but which she is 
supposed to sustain by this demand ; — it does not appear to be 
quite certain upon which ground it is placed. At the same 
time it is declared, that, if the safety of the Union required the 
detention of the captured persons, it would be the right and 
duty of the government to detain them; but the effectual 
check and waning proportions of the existing insurrection, as 
well as the comparative unimportance of the captured persons 
themselves, happily forbid a resort to that defence. 

Earl Russell replies to this, that the neglect to send in the 
Trent was by no means the sole ground of the demand; he 
does not admit that Great Britain has abandoned any of her 
ancient doctrines, and he informs Mr. Seward “ that Great 
Britain could not have submitted to the perpetration of that 
wrong, however flourishing might have been the insurrection 
in the South, and however important the persons captured 
might have been.” 

How far this assertion of the Secretary of State may be 
considered as an admission that Great Britain was justifiable 
or excusable in her claim of a right to impress her seamen 
when found on board of our vessels, a claim which it was 
attempted to sustain by the plea of necessity, and which, how- 
ever shaken, has never been formally abandoned; and a fur- 
ther admission that the adoption of the act of McNab, in 
invading our territory and burning the steamer Caroline, 
(which also it was attempted to justify by this same necessity, 
and which has never been atoned for,) has a like justification 
or excuse ; and how far, on the other hand, Earl Russell’s reply, 
that Great Britain would not have admitted the safety of the 
Union to be an excuse for the capture and detention, however 
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flourishing might have been the insurrection in the South, 
may be regarded as a concession on his part that Great 
Britain was entirely wrong when she alleged necessity as a 
plea for impressment in the one case, and for the violation of 
neutral territory and the burning of the steamer in the other, — 
are matters which remain for diplomatic discussion whenever 
some new transaction shall require it. 

As the diplomatic correspondence has been of no avail to 
settle any principles of international law, but has rather left 
confusion worse confounded, we propose to follow the discus- 
sion of those principles somewhat further. Neither the cor- 
respondence nor subsequent reflection upon the subject has at 
all shaken our confidence in the opinions which we expressed 
in the article in our number for January, upon “ The Foreign 
and Domestic Relations of the United States.” 

For the right understanding of the subject, we inquire, in 
the first place, what is to be understood by international law, 
and from what sources is it derived. 

International law has been defined by Mr. Wildman to be 
“the customary law which determines the rights and regu- 
lates the intercourse of independent states in peace and war.” 
Sir William Scott (3 Rob. Ad. Reports, 326) remarks, that it 
was a law “made up of a good deal of complex reasoning, 
though derived from very simple rules, and altogether com- 
posing a pretty artificial system.” The British government 
have said that it is “founded upon justice, equity, conven- 
ience, and the reason of the thing, and confirmed by long 
usage.” See 1 Phill. Int. Law, [15] 55. Dr. Phillimore 
states that 

“ Analogy has great influence in the decision of international as well 
as municipal tribunals; that is to say, the application of the principle 
of a rule which has been adopted in certain former cases to govern 
others yet undetermined.” — 1 Jnt. Law, [35] 68. 


The sources of international law, as set forth by the very 
learned jurist last cited, are the Divine law natural and re- 
vealed, reason, and the consent of nations. He says: — 


“The obligations of natural and revealed law exist independently 
of the consent of men or nations, and although the latter acknowledge 
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no superior upon earth, they nevertheless owe obedience to the laws 
which they have agreed to prescribe to themselves, as the rules of their 
intercourse in peace and war. This consent is expressed in 
two ways: 1. It is openly expressed by being embodied in positive 
conventions or treaties. 2. It is tacitly expressed by long usage, prac- 
tice, custom.” — /bid., [37] 69. 


Speaking of the repositories and evidences of the consent 
of nations, the same author enumerates history, the contents 
of treaties, proclamations or manifestoes issued by the gov- 
ernments of states to the subjects of them upon the breaking 
out of war; and he says of the latter, “These public docu- 
ments furnish, at all events, decisive evidence against any 
state which afterwards departs from the principles which it 
has thus deliberately and solemnly invoked.” (Jbdid., [50] 
78.) He adduces the decisions of prize courts, and of the tri- 
bunals of international law, as an evidence of the consent of 
nations, and in that connection takes occasion to refer to the 
judgments of Lord Stowell (Sir William Scott), and to the 
strong commendations bestowed upon them by Chancellor 
Kent and Dr. Story, quoting the language of the latter as 
follows : — 

“How few have read with becoming reverence and zeal the decis- 
ions of that splendid jurist, —the ornament, I will not say, of his own 
age or country, but of all ages and all countries; the intrepid supporter 
equally of belligerent and neutral rights; the pure and spotless magis- 
trate of nations, who has administered the dictates of universal juris- 
prudence with so much dignity and discretion in the prize and instance 
courts of England!— Need I pronounce the name of Sir William 
Scott?” — Ibid. [57] 82. 

The author adds, also, the concurrent testimony of great 
writers upon international jurisprudence as another evidence 
of the consent of nations, for which he cites Wheaton on In- 
ternational Law. 

From this examination of the general character, sources, 
and evidence of international law, it is quite apparent that in 
many instances the rules which must determine the rights, 
and which should govern the intercourse, of two nations, may 
be applicable to those nations alone, while in other cases the 
rights may be dependent upon principles of a more enlarged 
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application, and the intercourse be regulated by usages which 
have the evidence of a much more general consent. 

It hardly needs an argument to show that the questions aris- 
ing in this case of the Trent are to be considered and deter- 
mined as questions wholly between the United States and 
Great Britain, and upon the principles and usages which have 
been promulgated, sanctioned, acknowledged, and claimed as 
suitable and proper principles to determine the rights and to 
regulate the intercourse of those two nations; and not, mainly, 
by any principles which are of general authority and applica- 
tion throughout Christendom. 

Clearly the questions at issue cannot be determined by any 
principles of natural or revealed law. The rights of war, and 
the proper mode of carrying on a war, so far as coercion by 
force, gunpowder, shot, and shell are concerned, are generally 
regulated (if regulated) by the usages of mankind, rather 
than by natural or revealed religion, or even by treaty stipula- 
tions. This must almost necessarily be the case, each occa- 
sion for hostilities depending upon the peculiar circumstances 
attending the offence which gives rise to them, and the modes 
by which the hostilities may be rendered most effective. The 
general object of offensive warfare is to do injury to the ene- 
my, and thereby compel him to submit to what is required of 
him. 

Even the general laws of war may not suffice to determine 
the rights of the belligerent and of the neutral in this case, 
because the general principles regulating war do not reach the 
special circumstances of the case, as one arising between the 
United States and Great Britain. Not that there is any treaty 
stipulation between the two countries which determines their 
respective rights in reference to this matter. No treaty stipu- 
lation exists. Great Britain expressly refused to accede to 
certain principles which the United States desired to incorpo- 
rate into a treaty, and which, if incorporated, might have had 
an essential bearing upon some of the questions involved in 
this case. 

For this very reason, however, no treaty stipulation between 
the United States and any other nation can be regarded as 
governing this case, or even as having a legitimate bearing on 
1 * 
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the questions arising in it. Mr. Sumner, in the speech the 
title of which we have placed at the head of this article, has, 
with a great, and for the purposes of this case useless dili- 
gence, made a collection of the varying expressions of our 
treaty stipulations with other powers. But the most which 
these treaties can serve to show is, either that the principles of 
international law in relation to the subject-matter were un- 
settled, and that the parties to the treaty desired to have them 
made certain, in accordance with what they deemed to be the 
true principle; or that by the rules of law, as generally re- 
ceived, the right or usage was otherwise than as settled by the 
treaty stipulation, and that the parties to the treaty were de- 
sirous of having the matter placed upon a different, and, as 
they deemed it, a better basis. In either view, the treaties 
furnish no argument whatever against the positions assumed 
by Captain Wilkes. On the latter supposition, the treaties, so 
far from furnishing an argument against his proceedings, 
would, as between the United States and Great Britain, fur- 
nish very conclusive evidence in his favor. 

So in relation to the intervention of France, and other pow- 
ers of Europe, by the expression of their hopes that the Unit- 
ed States would accede to the demand of Great Britain; and 
in reference also to M. Thouvenel’s suggestion, that the seiz- 
ure was erroneous, and that the United States would be in the 
wrong if they insisted upon holding the prisoners. The inter- 
vention was valuable as an evidence of courtesy and friendly 
relations between those powers and the United States, shown 
by the expression of their desire that we should not enter into 
a conflict with Great Britain in which they could not sustain 
our right on their principles. But unless it may be shown 
that their principles are those upon which Great Britain has 
acted toward the United States, or at least that they are the 
principles which at the time were the governing principles as 
between the United States and Great Britain, those interven- 
tions and representations can have no tendency to show the 
right or the wrong, as between the parties to the matter at 
issue. 

This is made especially apparent by the despatch from M. 
Thouvenel to M. Mercier, which was read to Mr. Secretary 
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Seward, in which M. Thouvenel argues the question upon the 
rules of law as they are held by France, and upon the stipula- 
tions of the treaties between the United States and France ; 
whereas the principles maintained by France in relation to 
neutral rights are not acknowledged by Great Britain, and the 
United States have no treaty with her of the same character, 
in this respect, as they have with France. 

So, again, in relation to the writings of foreign publicists. 
Although undoubtedly such writings are evidence of the prin- 
ciples of international law, the evidence may be limited to the 
usages and customs of some nations, and not of others. Such 
writings cannot avail as evidence in this case, unless they rec- 
ognize the principles asserted by Great Britain, and assented 
to or acquiesced in by the United States. This is particularly 
true of M. Hautefeuille, who has made himself somewhat im- 
pertinently busy in reference not so much to the principles 
which govern the case, as in denunciation and vituperation of 
the United States. He disagrees with Wheaton, and rejects 
entirely the authority of Lord Stowell, whose character as a 
jurist has not only received, as we have seen, very strong 
commendation in this country, but the most of whose decis- 
ions were regarded as authoritative expositions of the rights 
of belligerents against neutrals long before M. Hautefeuille 
was even heard of here. It is certainly something more 
than modest assurance when M. Hautefeuille, ignoring the 
authority of a judge who has decreed the confiscation of mil- 
lions, perhaps, of American property, for violation of neutral- 
ity, and to whose decrees and judgments the sufferers and 
the government submitted, if not without a murmur, at least 
without a resort to arms for that cause,— ignoring also the 
fact that American publicists had lauded his great learning 
and eminent character, recognized his authority, and promul- 
gated his principles as the governing, if not the best, princi- 
ples of international law,— presumes to denounce the pro- 
ceedings of Captain Wilkes, and to censure the United States 
because they have not conducted in relation to an English 
vessel according to his standard in regard to neutral rights. 

It is perhaps not necessary to our present purpose, but we 
take occasion to say, that, upon any open question, not settled 
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by agreement or consent between the two nations, but upon 
which each has maintained an opinion adverse to that of the 
other, either has the right, at any time, to act upon the prin- 
ciple contended for by the other, and thus to express an as- 
sent to it, if there has not previously been something to show 
a withdrawal. This is the usual mode by which assent is 
given by implication, and in relation to such subjects it is 
sufficient if the assent is expressed when the occasion arises 
for it. 

We proceed to inquire into certain principles of interna- 
tional law as held by Great Britain, and as recognized by the 
United States, their judicial tribunals and jurists, which may 
apply directly, or by analogy, to the case of the Trent. 

The convenience or necessity of a belligerent has sometimes 
led to the violation of neutral territory, as in the case of the 
burning of the steamer Caroline within the limits of the State 
of New York; and the power of the belligerent has occasion- 
ally been sufficient to resist a claim for redress. In other 
words, the party committing the wrong, in the language 
which the London Times lately applied to Great Britain, has 
“fought it through,” instead of doing justice. But such a 
course does not settle the principles which are applicable to 
future cases. 

The main difficulties in determining the rights of the bel- 
ligerent and the neutral have arisen in relation to the vessels 
of the latter navigating the open sea, which is the highway 
of all nations. It has been asserted by some, that a vessel on 
the ocean is to be regarded as a part of the territory of the 
government to which she belongs; but this position cannot be 
maintained, either in the nature of the thing, or according to 
the received rules of law. If there is any similarity between 
the two, it is only of a limited character. The term territory 
is sometimes applied to a vessel with the meaning merely 
that she is under the jurisdiction and laws of the nation to 
which she belongs, but with no intention to assert an immu- 
nity from search and seizure of the ship for violation of neu- 
trality. Such was evidently the use of the term by Mr. Web- 
ster in his negotiation with Lord Ashburton. The belligerent 
and the neutral are alike entitled to pass and repass upon the 
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ocean, and there is no ¢erritory there. The belligerent has 
the right to carry on his hostilities against his enemy wher- 
ever he can find him on the high seas, and the neutral char- 
acter of a vessel there cannot be known except upon inquiry, 
for which purpose visit is allowed ;— whereas neutral terri- 
tory manifests itself, is known, and is to be respected with- 
out visit, search, or inquiry, except upon evidence of a vio- 
lation of neutrality. 

In an article on the affair of the Trent, in the February 
number of the London Law Magazine and Law Review, — the 
tone and temper of which are in marked contrast with the 
frothy and malignant issues of Blackwood, the Edinburgh, the 
North British, and even of the Christian Observer,* —it is 
stated that, in a paper upon the subject read by Mr. C. Clark 
before the Juridical Society, he maintained as a first propo- 
sition, “ that a ship is, as a rule, part of the soil of the coun- 
try to which it belongs.” In a subsequent part of the paper 
he said that the rule that each nation claims jurisdiction over 
its own vessels at sea depends on the principle that every 
vessel is part of the state to which it belongs; and he adds: 
“This principle I am prepared to maintain, and must do so, 
for it will become of much importance in a future stage of 
this discussion.”” But he certainly does not succeed in ob- 
viating the objections of Mr. Manning to that doctrine, in his 
Commentaries on the Law of Nations, which Mr. Clark cites 
and attempts to controvert; and assuredly it is no more ne- 
cessary, in order to substantiate a claim to jurisdiction over 


* The January number of the Observer betrays its ignorance of American affairs 
by speaking of “Lord Lyons, the British Ambassador at New York,” and airs its 
vocabulary by a liberal utterance about “ preposterous arrogance,” “ ridiculous pride,” 
“national vanity,” “arrogance and bluster,” “ contemptuous disregard of the rights 
of other nations,” &c., &c., and cloaks all this vituperation of the United States un- 
der a sanctimonious assumption of the right of Christian rebuke. 

Commenting on the affair of the Trent, the Observer speaks of “a display of vio- 
lence towards Miss Slidell, which might have, and probably would have, terminated 
in bloodshed, but for the heroic conduct of the English commander, who threw him- 
self between her and the bayonets of the marines.” Qucre, on which side was the 
danger of bloodshed ? If Commander Williams's story about Mirs Slidell’s conduct 
toward Lieutenant Fairfax were entitled to any credence, it would seem that the 
danger was on the part of the marines, and that they must have presented their bay- 
onets (if presented) in self-defence. 
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a vessel at sea, to maintain that it is part of the soil, or even 
a part of the state claiming jurisdiction, than it is necessary, 
in order to show a title to a carriage running upon the high- 
way, and a right to govern its motions, to show that the car- 
riage is part of the real estate of the claimant. 

Mr. Manning says: “ Now, no nation has jurisdiction over 
the territory of another nation. But as soon as a merchant- 
ship comes into the harbor of a state to which she does not be- 
long, she becomes subject to the jurisdiction of this latter state. 
This shows that a merchant-ship cannot be considered part of 
the territory of her state; for if she possesses this character 
at any time, she must possess it at all times.” (p. 210.) This 
alone would seem to be conclusive of the argument, without 
reference to the other cogent reasons offered by Mr. Manning 
in support of his objection to the doctrine. How is it that the 
character of the ship in this respect can change upon her en- 
trance into the port of another nation, so that the part of the 
soil, or part of the state, which she constituted, has become de- 
tached from the state to which she belongs, but is annexed 
again the moment she gets out of the port? If the right of 
jurisdiction proves the ship to be part of the soil or state, it 
would seem to show that, upon entering the port of another 
nation, she had become part of the soil or state there. The 
proposition, therefore, proves too much. Mr. Clark admits 
that his rule is subject to certain exceptions, but in fact it 
is all exceptions. There is no particular in which the vessel 
can, with any just reason, be regarded as part of the territory. 
The proposition is, at best, but a mere fiction, for the purpose 
of asserting a jurisdiction over the ship while on the high seas, 
and a very unnecessary fiction for that purpose.* 


* In a recent debate in the House of Commons on a resolution offered by Mr. 
Horsfall, ‘That the present state of International Maritime Law, as affecting the 
rights of belligerents and neutrals, is ill-defined and unsatisfactory, and calls for the 
early attention of Her Majesty’s government,”’ Lord Palmerston said: “ We have 
lately maintained, at the risk of war, that a merchant-ship at sea is a part of our 
territory, that that territory cannot be violated with impunity, that, therefore, indi- 
viduals cannot be taken out of a merchantman belonging to a neutral country. ‘The same 
principle may be said to apply to goods as well as men, and if it be granted, as we 
do grant, that a belligerent has no right to take out of a neutral ship persons who are ene- 
mies, so also it follows that the neutral must always be respected, and in the case 
even of enemy’s property on board ought not to be violated.” — If this is what 
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There has been much less difference of opinion respecting 
the rights of belligerents, as against each other, than has ex- 
isted in relation to their rights, as their warlike operations 
may affect, directly or indirectly, those nations which, having 
no interest in the contest, not only desire to remain neutral, 
but to avail themselves of all the advantages of trade and 
commercial intercourse to which, but for the hostilities, they 
would be entitled with each of the belligerents. 

The neutral nationality of a vessel being established, there 
is still no assurance of the observance of the actual neutrality 
which is incumbent on those who control the ship. The 
“greedy merchants who care not how things go, provided 
they can satisfy their thirst of gain,” pay little regard to proc- 
lamations of strict neutrality, so long as large profits attend a 
violation of it by the transportation of contraband goods, and 
profits may also be derived from the carriage of goods belong- 
ing to the citizens or subjects of the belligerent nations. This 
has led to the admission of a right of search, not to be exer- 
cised, we think, in cases where no violation of neutrality can 
reasonably be supposed to exist, but to which the neutral ves- 
sel should submit without objection in all cases where it may 
be rightfully exercised. This search, according to the general 
principle as laid down by English and American writers, may 
be for the purpose of capturing the goods of the enemy found 
on board, which, if not contraband of war, may be carried 
without a violation of neutrality, and without subjecting the 
vessel to confiscation, although the goods themselves are liable 
to capture.* 


was maintained, and is admitted, Earl Russell might have spared himself the la- 
bor of the greater portion of his despatch in reply to Mr. Seward, upon which 
we have commented at large in a subsequent part of this article. It is beyond 
question that there is no contraband of war within a neutral territory, nor any right * 
to capture enemies of any sort within such territory, unless they use it for the 
purposes of active and immediate hostilities against the belligerent. And it is 
equally clear that the enemy's despatches, when within neutral territory, are not 
subject to capture. The whole matter in controversy would be ended at once on 
such a principle; and we need not talk about, what would be an idle, as well as a 
ridiculous question, to wit, whether a journey of neutral territory from one neutral 
port to another neutral port would vary the rights of the parties. 

* This is admitted to be a general principle of international law, of very ancient 
date, upon which any nation may act unless restrained by treaty or agreement. 
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In the war in 1855 between Great Britain and France on 
the one part, and Russia on the other, Great Britain waived 
for the time her right to capture enemy’s goods in neutral 
vessels, but she took good care to limit the waiver to that 
occasion. The language of Her Majesty’s proclamation was, — 


“To preserve the commerce of neutrals from all unnecessary ob- 
struction, Her Majesty is willing, for the present, to waive a part of the 
belligerent rights appertaining to her by the Law of Nations. .... . 

“It is impossible for Her Majesty to forego the exercise of her right 
of seizing articles contraband of war, and of preventing neutrals from 
bearing the enemy’s despatches; and she must maintain the right of a 
belligerent to prevent neutrals from breaking any effective blockade 
which may be established with an adequate force against the enemy’s 
forts, harbors, or coasts. .... . 

“But Her Majesty will waive the right of seizing enemy’s property 
laden on board a neutral vessel, unless it be contraband of war.” — 3 
Phill., [294] 258.* 


* In the debate in the House of Commons, March 17th, Mr. D’Israeli, referring to 
the second article of the Declaration at Paris, that the neutral flag covers the enemy's 
goods, and to the reason given by Lord Palmerston for the adoption of it, said: ‘I 
must do the noble Lord the justice to say that he did not dwell much on that point. 
He admitted that the real causes of the change have been placed more clearly before 
the House by the honorable member for Birmingham. It was because, on the eve 
of a war with Russia, we feared the assertion of the principle that a neuire! flag does 
not cover the cargo might involve us in embarrassments with the United States. 
The noble Lord recognized the accuracy of that description.” 

But Dr. Phillimore, who must be good authority, gives a reason altogether differ- 
ent, — one which has no reference to the United States ; ana we certainly have no evi- 
dence that there was any notice given to the United States that Great Britain had 
adopted and would abide by the principle for which the latter had contended. Dr. 
Phillimore says: “ At the breaking out of the present’European war [1855], England 
found herself in close alliance, offensive and defensive, with France. They were to 
wage war together both by sea and land. It was therefore supposed to be necessary 
that there should be an agreement between them as to the question which has been so 
long under our consideration, of the exercise of belligerent rights towards neutrals. 
The result was a compromise. France abandoned her doctrine, that enemy’s ships made 
enemy’s goods ; England agreed to allow, during her alliance with France in the pres- 
ent war, the doctrine that free ships made free goods. But she scrupulously and ex- 
pressly declared that in so doing she ‘ waived a part of the belligerent rights appertaining 
to her by the Law of Nations.’ It will be seen, therefore, from the principles already 
laid down in this work, as well as from the reason of the thing, that England has 
retained unimpaired her belligerent right upon this important subject. In the communi- 
cations which have passed on this subject between England and the North Ameri- 
can United States, the Minister of the latter country observed in his reply: * Not- 
withstanding the sincere gratification which Her Majesty’s declaration has given to 
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Right of search may also be exercised for the capture of 
goods the property of the neutral, if they are contraband of 
war. In the absence of treaty stipulations one of the most 
perplexing and irritating questions has been, What shall be 
deemed contraband of war? The general principle is, that the 
neutral shall not aid either belligerent in his warlike opera- 
tions. The transportation of arms and munitions of war 
generally to a belligerent is clearly a violation of the duty of 
the neutral, but the list of articles regarded as contraband 
because of their direct or indirect assistance in the prosecution 
of the war has been extended greatly beyond goods necessarily 
of a warlike character; and so controversies have arisen re- 
specting goods of a debatable description, the interest of the 
belligerent being to cut off all supplies from his enemy, and 
the interest of the neutral being for the largest liberty of trade 
and commerce. Great Britain, as a belligerent, has hereto- 
fore insisted, against the United States and other neutral 
nations, upon the largest catalogue of contraband goods. 
See the case of the Jonge Margaretta (1 Rob. Adm. Rep. 195), 
also the case of the Zelden Rust (6 Rob. Adm. Rep. 93), in 
which cheeses suitable for naval stores were held to be contra- 
band. 

As between Great Britain and the United States there is a 
right to capture despatches of the enemy. Great Britain has 
uniformly insisted upon the general principle that the carriage 
of the despatches of a belligerent is a violation of neutrality, 
and by the decisions of her Admiralty court has maintained 
the most stringent rule, to the extent of including as de- 
spatches * all official communications of official persons on the 
public affairs of the government,” saying, if the papers so 
taken relate to public concerns, be they great or small, civil 
or military, the court will not split hairs and consider their 
relative importance. See extracts in our January number, 
Article X., from the case of the Caroline (6 Rob. Adm. Rep. 


the President, it would have been enhanced if the rule alluded te had been announced 
as one which would be observed, not on/y in the present, but in every future war in 
which Great Britain shall be a party.” (3 Phill, [292] 237.) Ina note he says : 
“Tn 1823 and 1826-27 vain attempts were made to adjust this question between 


England and the North American United States.” 
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461-470), case of the Susan (6 Rob. 461, note), case of the 
Atalanta (6 Rob. 440-460). In the case of the Caroline, 
above cited, an exception was made, to which we shall refer 
hereafter. 

In the war by Great Britain and France against Russia, 
Great Britain, as we have seen, waived the right to capture 
enemy’s goods, but insisted on her right to capture despatches, 
and American writers have recognized this as a belligerent 
right. 

Controversies less numerous have arisen upon the question, 
under what circumstances the transportation of persons be- 
longing to a belligerent party is a violation of neutrality. 
Here, again, Great Britain, as against the United States, has 
promulgated and enforced the rule limiting to the greatest ex- 
tent the right of the neutral. See what is said by Sir Wil- 
liam Scott respecting persons who were going to be employed 
in civil capacities in the government of Batavia (6 Rob. 454, 
Case of the Orozembo). 

A vessel resisting visitation and search renders herself liable 
to capture and condemnation. See case of the Swedish ship 
Maria, which was under convoy of a Swedish frigate (1 Rob. 
340). 

That the principles thus laid down remained, up to the time 
of the present rebellion, as the principles of international law, 
recognized, and to some extent, it might be said, established 
by Great Britain, is shown beyond doubt by the fact that Dr. 
Phillimore, whose work, in four volumes, was published at 
different times from 1854 to 1861, states them all, with un- 
doubting confidence, as general principles. Other English 
writers, so far as they have had occasion to refer to them, 
state them in a similar way, perhaps not so much in detail. 

Against some of these doctrines the United States objected, 
but in vain, and finally acquiesced, so far as acquiescence is 
shown by a failure to follow up the objection by war, and by 
the general course of their judicial decisions. They have 
been recognized by the most eminent publicists here, and have 
been taught in the schools of law, so far as there has been oc- 
casion for instruction, as settled principles, — the principles of 
Continental Europe, so far as they were different, not being 
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recognized as authority, or as being at most of doubtful appli- 
cation. 

Dr. Phillimore quotes from Kent’s Commentaries, with 
marked approbation, the following passage: “ We have a 
series of judicial decisions in England and in this country, in 
which the usages and duties of nations are explained with that 
depth of research and that liberal and enlarged inquiry which 
strengthen and embellish the conclusions of reason. They 
contain more intrinsic argument, more full and precise de- 
tails, more accurate illustrations, and are of more authority 
than the loose dicta of elementary writers. When those 
courts in this country which are charged with the administra- 
tion of international law have differed from the English adjud- 
ications, we must take the law from domestic sources; but 
such an alternative is rarely to be met with, and there is 
scarcely a decision in the English prize courts at Westminster 
on any general question of public right that has not received 
the express approbation and sanction of our national courts.” 
(i Kent’s Com., 68; 1 Phill., [55] 81.) 

It appears from the articles adopted by the Congress at 
Paris, in 1856, that Great Britain did not by her participation 
in that adoption limit her rights in relation to any of the mat- 
ters involved in this case of the Trent, except so far as the 
right to capture enemy’s goods in a neutral vessel may bear 
upon the case. There is no explanation or specification of the 
time when, or the circumstances under which, you may stop 
the ambassador of the enemy, or capture his officers, soldiers, 
or civilians on board of a neutral vessel,—no surrender of 
the right claimed to capture despatches, — and no settlement 
of the list of what shall be regarded as contraband. 

It appears further from the result of the correspondence 
between the United States and Great Britain, in 1861, respect- 
ing the adoption of those articles by the former, that whatever 
rights the United States as a belligerent would have had 
against Great Britain as a neutral, on the principles which 
governed the international relations of the two countries be- 
fore the Congress at Paris, are in no manner affected by the 
proceedings of that Congress, notwithstanding the proposition 
of the United States in the first instance to become a party to 
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those articles, with an additional clause exempting private 
property from capture on the high seas, and, after that was 
rejected, their offer to adopt the four articles “ pure and sim- 
ple.” They may claim the right to capture enemy’s goods in 
neutral bottoms, as they might have done before, notwith- 
standing the third of those articles provides for the exemption 
of such goods, and either of their offers of adhesion if accepted 
would have made them parties to the agreement that enemy’s 
goods thus situated should be exempted. 

We are aware that Mr. Seward, in his reply to the demand 
for the delivery of Mason and Slidell, says : — 


“It has been settled by correspondence that the United States and 
Great Britain mutually recognized, as applicable to this local strife, 
these two articles of the declaration made by the Congress of Paris in 
1856, namely: That the neutral or friendly flag should cover enemy’s 
goods, not contraband of war, and that neutral goods, not contraband 
of war, are not liable to capture under an enemy’s flag.” 


But how has this mutual recognition been settled? The 
articles of the Declaration of Paris have never been adopted 
by the United States. Notwithstanding, therefore, there was 
no objection on the part of the United States to those two 
articles, there was no agreement between Great Britain and 
the United States respecting them; and in case of a war in 
which Great Britain is a belligerent and the United States 
neutral, the former may allege that the matter was all left 
open, and that as to the latter she has the right of capture, 
which she only waived in the Russian war, and has not parted 
with as against the United States by her agreement with other 
governments.* 


* In the recent debate in Parliament already referred to, Lord Palmerston said, in 
regard to the second article of the Declaration at Paris “ which said that the flag 
should cover the goods, that has always been the principle which the United States 
has maintained, and therefore no difficulty arises between England and the United 
States upon that article. It requires no additional declaration to bind them to the 
observance of that article, because that has always been their doctrine, and the fact 
that it was their doctrine led us to think that it was more prudent and wise to adopt, 
in common with other parties, the Declaration of Paris.” 

But the fact that it was the doctrine of the United States years since did not pre- 
vent Great Britain from denying it and refusing to be bound by it. How does her 
agreement with France and other European powers to adopt it serve to bind the 
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This failure to make a complete accession to the articles 
was not the fault of the United States, having been occa- 
sioned in the first instance by the provision that all the arti- 
cles must be adopted, or none, and by the refusal of Great 
Britain to agree to the exemption of private property from 
capture, and lastly by her insisting upon adding to the agree- 
ment to adopt a declaration which would, or it was supposed 
might, vary their effect.* 

The United States have the right to claim against Great 
Britain, as a neutral, all that Great Britain could claim against 
them, on her principles, if the circumstances were reversed, 
and as those principles were held by her prior to the Congress 
at Paris. 

The right so to claim and insist is all the more clear from 
the fact that Great Britain voluntarily placed the United 
States, as respects her, in the position of a belligerent and 
herself as a neutral. By her recognition of the Confederates 


United States, when it is in that declaration coupled with another article which there 
was no good reason to suppose the United States would agree to, and with a pro- 
vision that any power who acceded must, in the common phraseology, swallow the 
whole or none? Where is the notification to the United States that Great Britain 
was ready to agree to their doctrine respecting enemy’s property without an additional 
article by which the former should agree to abolish privateering ‘ His Lordship ad- 
mitted that in case of war with the United States Great Britain could resort to priva- 
teers, notwithstanding the Declaration at Paris. — These statements of Mr. Secretary 
Seward and the Prime Minister, it will be seen, are by no means identical, but they 
may serve to show that during the remainder of “ this local strife ’’ enemy’s goods 
in neutral vessels are not to be liable to capture. But they can hardly have a retro- 
spective operation upon the principle which governed at the time of the capture of 
these enemy persons by Captain Wilkes. 

* Ina note to an article on “ Belligerents and Neutrals,” published in the January 
number of the Edinburgh Review, (which article must have been prepared originally 
for the columns of the London Times, and have been rejected by that paper because 
of the hostility and injustice manifested in the article toward the United States,) it is 
said, “‘ The correspondence of the American government, recently published, proves 
that when Mr. Adams was instructed last summer to negotiate a convention with 
England and France on the basis of the Declaration of Paris, this measure was 
adopted solely with a view to entrap the Maritime Powers of Europe into acts ad- 
verse to the seceded States.” 

But it appears also, from the same correspondence, that Lord John Russell, before 
the subject was mentioned to him by Mr. Adams, directed Lord Lyons to make a similar 
proposal to Mr, Seward. Quere, was that measure adopted by his Lordship solely 
with the view to entrap the United States into acts for the benefit of Great Britain 
and other maritime powers * 


Q* 
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as a belligerent power, having the same rights of war as those 
possessed by the United States, she clearly gave the United 
States, as against her, all the rights of a belligerent, notwith- 
standing that they claimed, and still claim, that as to them- 
selves the Confederates are rebels and traitors. Her recogni- 
tion could not take away that right. 

There has been too much of a disposition on the part 
of English writers and speakers, when the United States 
claim to exercise the rights of war, to respond, “ Why, you 
do not admit there is a war; you say it is an insurrection.” 
This would be well enough if the authority of the United 


States over the Confederate States were still admitted; but 


the answer comes with an ill grace, and without effect, from 
those who have invested the Confederate States with the char- 
acter of a belligerent, and thus rendered it necessary that as 
to them the United States should have a similar character, 
and be entitled of course to similar rights. 

It was in this state of international law as existing between 
the United States and Great Britain that Mason and Slidell 
escaped, clandestinely, through the blockade, to Havana, there- 
by more securely to reach Europe. It was matter of boasting 
that they had done so. It was proclaimed that they were 
commissioned as ambassadors, but they had not, and could 
not have that character, or be entitled to any of its immuni- 
ties, because the party that they represented was as to the 
United States insurrectionary and belligerent, and as to all 
the rest of the world, where recognized at all, a belligerent 
party only. Belligerents may send agents, but not ambassa- 
dors. That they had no title to be regarded as ambassadors 
is shown by the fact that they have had no reception or recog- 
nition as such. But they were hostile agents of the belliger- 
ent Confederacy, and themselves covered all over with the 
character of hostility. In fact, their agency had no other 
character than that of hostility. The Confederates had no 
diplomatic or commercial relations with any European power, 
and the very attempt to establish such relations was contrary 
to the Constitution of the United States, and of itself an act of 
insurrection and hostility against the United States. Herein 
the case is essentially different from the case of an established 
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nation, engaged in a war, and sending its representatives abroad 
to continue and represent its interests as they had already 
been represented. In such case, an attempt by one belligerent 
to preserve the relations of amity already existing between 
itself and a neutral power has nothing of hostility to the 
other belligerent attached to it. The mission has of itself 
nothing of a hostile character. It is for the interest of the 
neutral, as well as for that of the belligerent, that the relations 
previously existing should be preserved, and, in the language 
of Sir William Scott, ‘ you are not at liberty to conclude that 
any communication between them can partake, in any degree, 
of the nature of hostility against you.” But the powers of 
Europe had no interest, legally or internationally speaking, in 
the mission of these persons. That, again, is shown by the 
fact of their non-reception. The Confederates alone were 
interested in that matter. The agents were sent to seek aid, 
countenance, and assistance for the insurrection. That was 
not only the primary, but it was, in the outset, the sole mo- 
tive; for until it should receive such countenance, neither 
diplomatic nor commercial relations could be established. 
The establishment of such relations would of itself give aid 
and support. 

It may be admitted that the agents supposed that they had 
made their escape sure. It might probably be shown that the 
British Consul at Havana made some parade in speeding them 
on their way; and that on board the Trent there was some- 
thing very like rejoicing in the honor of being common carrier 
to such distinguished personages. 

It is under such circumstances that Captain Wilkes, cruis- 
ing in the West Indies, and learning these facts, stopped the 
Trent, and captured the hostile officers, and the ovation which 
was preparing for them at Southampton is turned into an ulu- 
lation, venting itself in all manner of vituperation against the 
United States in general, and Captain Wilkes in particular. 

The part of Captain Wilkes’s report material to the present 
discussion is as follows : — 

“ The question arises in my mind whether I had the right to capture 
the persons of these Commissioners, and whether they are amenable to 
capture. There was no doubt I had the right to capture a vessel with 
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written despatches, as they are expressly referred to in all authorities, 
subjecting the vessel to seizure and condemnation, if the captain of the 
vessel had knowledge of their being on board. But these gentlemen 
were not despatches in the literal sense, and did not seem to come 
under that designation, and nowhere could I find a case in point. That 
they were Commissioners I had ample proof from their own avowal, 
and that they were bent on mischievous and traitorous errands against 
our government. 

“I then considered them as the embodiment of despatches, and it 
therefore became my duty to arrest their progress and capture them if 
they had no passports or papers from the federal government, as pro- 
vided for under the law of nations, viz. that foreign ministers of a 
belligerent on board of neutral ships are required to possess papers 
from the other belligerent to permit them to pass free. As regards the 
Trent, the agent of the vessel, the son of the British Consul at Havana, 
was well aware of the character of these persons. His father had 
visited them and introduced them as Ministers of the Confederate 
States on their way to England and France. They went in the 
steamer with the knowledge and consent of the captain, who endeay- 
ored afterward to conceal them by refusing to exhibit the passenger-list 
and papers of the vessel. There can be no doubt he knew that they 
were carrying important despatches, and were endowed with instruc- 
tions inimical to the United States.” 


That Captain Wilkes acted without any orders to make the 
capture is undoubted ; that he acted in good faith, and in the 
exercise of what he deemed a duty to his government, is 
equally clear. 

The capture was not for the purpose of impressment into 
the navy of the United States, under any claim of a right to 
the services of the captured party, and therefore was not like 
the impressments heretofore made by the British government 
from the vessels of the United States. It was not a capture 
of rebels who after defeat were seeking an asylum in a foreign 
land, and therefore is utterly different from some other cases 
which have been cited against it. It was not a capture of 
fugitives from justice; for the crimes of Mason and Slidell 
were those which of late years have been held not to come 
within the policy of extradition. All arguments founded upon 
such cases are out of place. They are not in point, nor 
analogous, and they present, therefore, neither a precedent nor 
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a principle upon which to base a fair argument. The capture 
was expressly of hostile agents, bearers of hostile despatches, 
themselves, in the language of Captain Wilkes, ‘“ the embodi- 
ment of despatches,” and the main question presented is, 
whether a belligerent has the right to capture persons having 
such a hostile character, when found on the high seas in a 
neutral vessel, proceeding directly on their hostile errand. 

It is not pretended that in making the seizure there was 
any damage to any material interest of Great Britain. Noth- 
ing belonging to her or her subjects was taken or injured. 
There has not been a suggestion that the slight delay in the 
voyage of the Trent worked an injury to any one. On the 
contrary, one of the motives which induced Captain Wilkes to 
forbear to capture the Trent was that such a course would 
occasion injury to innocent passengers; and this has been ob- 
jected to as a consideration which he had no right to entertain. 

It is under such well-known circumstances that the demand 
was made by the British government for the delivery up of the 
persons captured. It was made by Lord Lyons, under in- 
structions from Earl Russell, dated November 30, in which his 
Lordship states that it appears from a letter of Commander 
Williams, agent for mails on board the contract steamer Trent, 
that the Trent left Havana with Her Majesty’s mails, for Eng- 
land, having on board numerous passengers; that on the 7th 
inst. a steamer having the appearance of a man-of-war, but 
showing no colors, fired first a round shot and then a shell 
across the bows of the Trent; that the Trent stopped, and an 
officer with a large armed guard of marines boarded her; that 
the officer demanded a list of the passengers, which was re- 
fused, and he then said that he had orders to arrest Mason, 
Slidell, Eustis, and MacFarland; that the commander of the 
Trent and Commander Williams protested against the act of 
taking by force; but that the San Jacinto was at the time only 
two hundred yards from the Trent, her ship’s company at 
quarters, and tompions out, resistance was therefore useless 
and the persons were forcibly taken out of the ship. 

His Lordship then says : — 


“Tt thus appears that certain individuals have been forcibly taken 
from on board a British vessel, the ship of a neutral power, while such 
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vessel was pursuing a lawful and innocent voyage, an act of violence 
which was an affront to the British flag and a violation of international 
law.” 


He professes the willingness of Her Majesty’s government 
to believe that the United States officer was not acting in 
compliance with any authority from his government, or that 
if he conceived himself to be so authorized, he greatly misun- 
derstood his instructions. He says that the British govern- 
ment cannot allow such an affront to the national honor to 
pass without full reparation, and Her Majesty’s government 
trust that the government of the United States will of its own 
accord offer such redress as alone should satisfy the British 
nation, namely : — 


“The liberation of the four gentlemen and their delivery to your 
Lordship, in order that they may again be placed under British pro- 
tection, and a suitable apology for the aggression which has been 


committed.” 
“Should these terms not be offered by Mr. Seward, you will propose 
them to him.” 


It is true that the cireumstances as detailed by Earl Russell 
do not serve to show that the captured confederates had any 
hostile mission or character. So far as it appears, on the face 
of the paper, they might have been most innocent and lamb- 
like personages, pursuing the lawful and innocent voyage 
spoken of in the despatch. But the facts as we have stated 
them respecting the true character and mission of the parties 
were well known in England at the time; and as the attendant 
circumstances, to which we shall advert hereafter, show that it 
was not intended to admit explanations respecting their char- 
acter as a justification for their capture, we must understand 
that the circumstances as we have stated them constitute the 
affront to the national honor which demanded the prompt rep- 
aration of delivering up the parties captured within the term 
of seven days, on penalty of the termination of the diplomatic 
relations between the two governments at the expiration of 
that time, by the withdrawal of Lord Lyons from Washington 
in case of a refusal, with such further consequences as might 
be determined upon, and which were indicated by the imme- 
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diate transportation of large bodies of troops to Canada, and 
other great warlike demonstrations both military and naval. 
It is these facts which turn the “ proposal” into a demand, 
and a very peremptory one at the best. 

We have no doubt that it was expedient that the United 
States should receive this demand as an implied admission 
that all the cases of impressment which have occurred (and 
which had not one hundredth part of the excuse that existed 
in the present case, even supposing that it could not be justi- 
fied) were not only unwarrantable, but were affronts to the 
United States, still unatoned for; and as a further admission 
that the invasion of the actual territory of the United States, 
and the burning of the steamer Caroline there, which vessel 
certainly had no more decided character of hostility to Great 
Britain than Mason and Slidell had toward the United States, 
was an indefensible invasion of neutral rights; the ratification 
of which by the British government furnished sufficient cause 
of war. And we are quite clear that, acting upon the demand 
as a concession, generally, to neutral rights, which had not 
before been made by Great Britain, it was expedient that the 
government should deliver up the captives without hesitation, 
although we are of opinion that the true principles of interna- 
tional law, as between all nations, will not justify a neutral 
vessel in transporting the agents of a belligerent, upon a hos- 
tile mission, until the rule is recognized that free ships make 
free goods and free persons. So long as it is unlawful for the 
neutral to transport contraband of war, and the officers and 
soldiers of a belligerent, and so long as enemy’s goods are 
liable to capture when found in a neutral vessel, so long, upon 
principle, the agents of the belligerent, bound upon a hostile 
mission, cannot be protected from capture by the neutrality of 
the carrier. There will be a time for the discussion of these 
principles hereafter. 

We have no fault to find with the surrender itself. We 
wish we could say as much of the reply of Mr. Secretary 
Seward, by and through which the surrender was made. We 
have failed to appreciate the course of reasoning by which the 
Secretary arrives at his conclusion. He congratulates himself 
near the close that he finds himself at last upon the ground 
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occupied by Mr. Madison, in relation to impressment. But 
how he got there it “ would puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer” to 
discover, and a logician of ordinary acquirements must be 
equally at fault. 

The reply places upon the record the facts in relation to the 
character of the Commissioners, with certain statements of 
the proceedings of Captain Wilkes, as understood by the gov- 
ernment of the United States, showing that there was nothing 
offensive in the manner of the capture, and it then states that 


the case resolves itself into the following inquiries, to wit: — 

“1. Were the persons named and their supposed despatches contra- 
band of war ? 

“2. Might Captain Wilkes lawfully stop and search the Trent for 
these contraband persons and despatches ? 

“3. Did he exercise that right in a lawful and proper manner? 

“4, Having found the contraband persons on board, and in presumed 
possession of the contraband despatches, had he a right to capture the 
persons ? 

“5. Did he exercise that right of capture in the manner allowed and 
recognized by the law of nations ? 

“Tf all these inquiries shall be resolved upon in the affirmative, the 
British government will have no claim for reparation.” 


The first four of the questions are discussed very briefly, 
with an affirmative conclusion. But the Secretary finds that 
the difficulties of the case commence with the fifth question, 
because the case presented is of contraband persons, and not 
contraband goods. We give the statement in his own words : — 


“Only the fifth question remains, namely: Did Captain Wilkes ex- 
ercise the right of capturing the contraband in conformity with the law 
of nations ? 

“Tt is just here that the difficulties of the case begin: What is the 
manner which the law of nations prescribes for disposing of the contra- 
band, when you have found and seized it on board of the neutral 
vessel ? 

“The answer would be easily found if the question were, What shall 
you do with the contraband vessel? You must take or send her into 
a convenient port, and subject her to a judicial prosecution there in ad- 
miralty, which will try and decide the question of belligerency, neutral- 
ity, contraband, and capture. So again you will promptly find the 
same answer if the question were, What is the manner of proceeding 
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prescribed by the law of nations in regard to the contraband, if it be 
property or things of material or pecuniary value ? 

“But the question here concerns the mode of procedure, in regard, 
not to the vessel that was carrying the contraband, nor yet to the con- 
traband things which worked the forfeiture of the vessel, but to contra- 
band persons. 

“The books of law are dumb. Yet the question is as important as 
it is difficult. First, the belligerent captor has a right to prevent the 
contraband officer, soldier, sailor, minister, messenger, or courier from 
proceeding in his unlawful voyage, and reaching the destined scene of 
his injurious service. 

“ But, on the other hand, the person captured may be innocent, that 
is, he may not be contraband. He therefore has a right to a fair trial 
of the accusation against him. The neutral state that has taken him 
under its flag is bound to protect him if he is not contraband, and is 
therefore entitled to be satisfied upon that important question. The 
faith of that state is pledged to his safety, if innocent, as its justice is 
pledged to his surrender, if he is really contraband. 

“Here are conflicting claims, involving personal liberty, life, honor, 
and duty. Here are conflicting national claims involving welfare, 
safety, honor, and empire. ‘They require a tribunal and a trial. The 
captors and captured are equals, the neutral and the belligerent state 
are equals. 

“While the law authorities were found silent, it was suggested at an 
early day by this government that you should take the captured per- 
sons into a convenient port and institute judicial proceedings there to 
try the controversy. But only courts of admiralty have jurisdiction in 
maritime cases, and these courts have formulas to try only claims to 
contraband chattels, but none to try claims concerning contraband per- 
sons. The courts can entertain no proceedings and render no judg- 
ment in favor or against the alleged contraband men. 

“ It was replied, all this is true; but you can reach in these courts a 
decision which will have the moral weight of a judicial one. By a 
circuitous proceeding convey the suspected men, together with the sus- 
pected vessel, into port, and try there the question whether the vessel 
is contraband ; you can prove it to be so by proving the suspected men 
to be contraband, and the court must then determine the vessel to be 
contraband. 

“If the men are not contraband, the vessel will escape condemna- 
tion. Still there is no judgment for or against the captured persons, 
But it was assumed that there would result from the determination of 
the court, concerning the vessel, a legal certainty concerning the char- 
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acter of the men. This course of proceeding seemed open to many 
objections. It elevates the incidental inferior private interest into the 
proper place of the main paramount public one, and possibly it may 
make the fortunes, the safety or the existence of a nation depend on 
the accident of a merely personal and pecuniary litigation. 

“ Moreover, when the judgment of the prize court upon the lawfulness 
of the capture of the vessel is rendered, it really concludes nothing, and 
binds neither the belligerent state nor the neutral upon the great question 
of the disposition to be made of the captured contraband persons. That 
question ts still to be really determined, if at all, by diplomatic arrange- 
ment, or by war.” 


So far very well. Whether the principles which are to 
govern the right of capture are those which relate to contra- 
band goods, or to enemy’s property, or both; when we come 
to the capture of persons, and not of goods, the principles 
which govern the mode of procedure fail, because there is no 
tribunal designated by international law having jurisdiction 
over the case. For the determination of questions concerning 
the vessels and goods there are tribunals recognized by the 
law of nations. For the determination of questions concern- 
ing the capture of persons there is no tribunal acting directly 
in personam, or which pronounces any opinion respecting the 
captured persons, except as that opinion is incidental to the 
determination of the liability or rights of the vessel, which 
forms the subject-matter of the inquiry and the decree. Mr. 
Seward well says, that the judgment of the prize court 
concludes nothing, and binds neither the belligerent nor the 
neutral, and that the disposal of the captured persons is still 
to be determined, if at all, by diplomatic arrangement or by 
war. But when, after expressing surprise that the law of 
nations has furnfshed no more reasonable or perfect mode of 
determining questions of that character, he proceeds to state, 
that the regret we may feel on the occasion is nevertheless 
modified by the reflection that the difficulty is not altogether 
anomalous, and to say that equal and similar deficiencies are 
found in every system of municipal law, especially in the sys- 
tem which exists in the greater portions of Great Britain and 
of the United States, — and gives, as examples, the actions of 
trover and ejectment, in the first of which there is merely the 
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fiction of alleging in the declaration that the property has 
been lost by the plaintiff and found by the defendant; and in 
the other merely the supposition of a lease, with a fictitious 
lessee and a casual ejector, in order to avoid certain objections 
to a trial of the title by direct averments between the real 
parties ; but in both of which the courts have ample jurisdic- 
tion, and the merits of the case are tried precisely as if no 
fiction was resorted to,— we must confess our surprise that 
any analogy could be imagined. Nor is our surprise lessened 
when the Secretary proceeds to say: — 


“If there be no judicial remedy, the result is, that the question must 
be determined by the captor himself on the deck of the prize vessel. 
Very grave objections are against such a course. The captor is armed ; 
the neutral is unarmed. The captor is interested, prejudiced, and per- 
haps violent; the neutral, if truly neutral, is disinterested, subdued, and 
helpless. 

“ The tribunal is irresponsible, while its judgment is carried into in- 
stant execution. The captured party is compelled to submit, though 
bound by no legal, moral, or treaty obligation to acquiesce.” 


Clearly, thus far, the case is like that of the capture of 
goods. The question of the right to capture is never deter- 
mined by the captor upon the deck of the prize vessel; and 
the objections stated apply to all cases of capture. If they are 
valid against the capture of persons supposed to be hostile 
agents, they are equally so against the capture of persons sup- 
posed to be officers and soldiers, and of goods supposed to be 
contraband also. The captor must always, of necessity, deter- 
mine whether the case is one in which he will assume to exer- 
cise the belligerent right; for he never carries a prize court 
with him. But he only determines for himself whether he 
will assume the right. If he capture goods and vessel, he 
sends them into port, for disposition, through process of law, 
in a prize court. If he capture persons, he sends them into 
port, and places them in the custody of the government, for 
such disposition of them as shall be required and allowed by 
the law of nations. The prize court of the belligerent may be 
as unscrupulous with regard to the vessel and goods as the 
government may be as to the persons, and in either case the 
neutral nation will not be bound by the determination, but 
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may seek its redress as well in one class of cases as the other, 
and by the same means, and if “ reparation is distant and 
problematical, and depends at last on the justice, magnanim- 
ity, or weakness of the state in whose behalf and by whose 
authority the capture was made,” in regard to captured per- 
sons, it is quite as likely to be so in respect to goods, when 
there has been a condemnation. 

It may be admitted, that in ordinary cases the judicial tri- 
bunal which determines in relation to the property, may be 
expected to be guided more by legal principles than the gov- 
ernment which determines in respect to the persons, and 
which is influenced, perhaps, by political considerations. But 
the prize court is influenced, to some extent, by such consid- 
erations, in determining the rule which is applicable to the 
case; and whatever difference exists is not a difference in 
principle, nor one which arises from any necessity. The Sec- 
retary inquires : — 

“ What if the state that has made the capture unreasonably refuse to 
hear the complaint of the neutral or to redress it? In that case the 
very act of capture would be an act of war, of war begun without 
notice, and possibly entirely without provocation.” 


But the same will be true if the prize court of the belligerent 
confiscate ship or goods, and the neutral is dissatisfied with 
the decision. The Secretary says further : — 


“Tt must be confessed, however, that while all aggrieved nations de- 
mand, and all impartial ones concede, the need of some form of judi- 
cial process in determining the character of contraband persons, no 
other form than the illogical and circuitous one thus described exists, 
nor has any other yet been suggested. Practically, therefore, the 
choice is between,that judicial remedy or no judicial remedy what- 
ever. ..... 

“T think all unprejudiced minds will agree that, imperfect as the 
existing judicial remedy may be supposed to be, it would be, as a gen- 
eral practice, better to follow it, than to adopt the summary one of 
leaving the decision with the captor, and relying upon diplomatic de- 
bates to review his decision. Practically, it is a question of choice 
between law, with its imperfections and delays, and war, with its evils 
and desolations.” 


But this illogical, circuitous, judicial remedy is no remedy 
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at all, as the Secretary had before shown very conclusively, 
where he says that there is no judgment for or against the 
captured persons, and that the question is to be determined, 
if at all, by diplomatic arrangement or by war. 

Suppose, by way of illustration, that a prize crew had been 
put on board the Trent, and she had been sent in for adjudi- 
cation ; and that upon the filing of the libel, and the hearing 
of the case, the judge of the prize court had declared his 
opinion that Mason and Slidell were liable to capture, on the 
principle that subjected enemy’s goods to capture, but that he 
did not find that the transportation was a violation of neutral- 
ity, and therefore the vessel was not liable to confiscation ; 
and thereupon he discharged the vessel, with costs for deten- 
tion. No proceedings would have been had against Mason 
and Slidell. They would not have been parties to the libel or 
the trial, nor entitled to be heard, and of course there would 
be no judgment against them. But the government would 
still hold them, and allege the original capture and the opinion 
of the prize court as a justification. What kind of a judi- 
cial remedy would that be against those persons, who, hav- 
ing no opportunity to be heard in the court, were nevertheless 
claimed as bound and held by the judgment, notwithstanding 
that the vessel, against which the proceedings were had, was 
released? As to them, it would not be even an illogical 
and circuitous remedy. It is a farce, or worse, to desig- 
nate it as a judicial remedy. There clearly is no judicial 
remedy in any case of the capture of persons, international 
law having provided no tribunal with jurisdiction over such 
case. 

This may be a defect: it undoubtedly is so; one proper to 
be remedied by separate treaty, or by a congress of nations. 
But it is better to admit the defect, and to place the respon- 
sibility of determining the question, as a political question 
(which it truly is in the existing state of the law), upon the 
government making the capture, than to talk about a judicial 
remedy, upon a political question, in a prize court, which has 
before it no process against the person, does not hear him, nor 
render any judgment for or against him, for the reason that it 
has no jurisdiction whatever over him. The total want of 
3* 
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jurisdiction of any prize court over Mason and Slidell, over 
the political offences which they have committed, and over 
the question whether they should be held or discharged un- 
der the capture, cannot for a moment be denied. All this 
serves to show the utter folly of the position, which has been 
contended for so strenuously by some persons, that it was 
necessary to send in the Trent for adjudication, in order to 
legalize the capture of the persons, supposing that a right of 
capture existed, even although there might be no right to have 
the vessel confiscated. 

But we perceive as we proceed why Mr. Secretary Seward, 
after reaching the sound conclusion that the judgment of a 
prize court could determine nothing in relation to the lawful- 
ness of the capture of these persons, still admits that, as a 
general practice, it is better to follow this “ illogical” judicial 
remedy upon a political question over which the court has no 
jurisdiction, and upon which there is in fact no adjudication. 
It is in this way that the conclusion is reached that the cap- 
tain ought to be required to show that the failure of the 
judicial remedy results from circumstances beyond his control, 
and without his fault. It is admitted that there are cases in 
which, even where goods are captured, it is not necessary to 
send the vessel in for adjudication. Captain Wilkes gave two 
reasons for not sending in the Trent. His language, as quoted 
in Mr. Seward’s reply, is : — 

“T forbore to seize her in consequence of my being so reduced in 
officers and crew, and the derangement it would cause innocent persons, 
there being a large number of passengers who would have been put to 
great loss and inconvenience as well as disappointment from the inter- 
ruption it would have caused them in not being able to join the steamer 
from St. Thomas to Europe. I therefore concluded to sacrifice the 
interests of my officers and crew in the prize, and suffered her to pro- 
ceed after the detention necessary to effect the transfer of those com- 
missioners, considering I had obtained the important end I had in 
view, and which affected the interests of our country, and interrupted 
the action of that of the Confederates.” 


We infer from this that Captain Wilkes did not intend to 


capture the Trent, and did not consider that he had done so. 
He speaks of her, it is true, as “ prize”; but this, taken in 
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connection with his statement that he forbore to seize her, and 
with all the facts which seem clearly to show that he did not 
take possession of her, must be construed to mean that he 
considered her as prize if he had seen fit to treat her as such, 
but that he concluded merely to detain her long enough to 
capture the persons. 

We do not, however, deem this material. Supposing it to 
be a case of release after capture, he gives two reasons for it. 
Mr. Secretary Seward inquires into their validity, and finds 
the want of a sufficient crew to be a good reason, and the de- 
sire to perform the duty of capture without inconvenience to 
third persons to be a bad one. Supposing this to be legally 
true, the latter reason certainly could not vitiate the former, 
because it is perfectly consistent with it. Ordinarily, if a 
man offer two independent grounds of defence, one good and 
the other insufficient, the validity of the first is not impeached 
by the other. If Captain Wilkes was in fact reduced in offi- 
cers and crew, so that he might for that reason decline to send 
in the Trent, it is of no consequence that he stated also the 
great loss and inconvenience it would cause to innocent per- 
sons as an additional reason why he forbore to seize her. The 
case presented was one for inquiry into the fact of the reduc- 
tion of the crew, and whether the prudential reason was suffi- 
cient. But the Secretary was doubtless willing to reach the 
conclusion that the prisoners should be surrendered. He 
could not do this upon the merits of the case, tried by inter- 
national law as existing between the United States and Great 
Britain; and instead of placing the surrender, as he might 
have placed it, upon the implied relinquishment by Great 
Britain of the general principles and doctrines which her 
statesmen and courts have maintained against neutral na- 
tions, when she has been the belligerent, and which in con- 
sequence have been assumed by jurists here as governing prin- 
ciples, he, unfortunately, as we think, adopted the “ illogical 
and circuitous” reasoning by which he brought the question 
of the necessity of sending in the Trent as one upon which 
the question of surrender was to depend, and then (after 
treating the reasons which were given for the omission as sep- 
arate and independent) he finally concludes that 
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“The second reason assigned by Captain Wilkes for releasing the 
Trent differs from the first. At best, therefore, it must be held that 
Captain Wilkes, as he explains himself, acted from combined senti- 
ments of prudence and generosity, and so that the release of the prize 
vessel was not strictly necessary or involuntary.” 


In other words, he treats the two as a single mixed reason, 
and the whole mixture as bad and insufficient, by reason of 
the benevolent alloy or adulteration which was combined with 
the prudential part relating to the weakening of the crew of 
his own vessel ; and thus he finds that 


“For this error the British government has a right to expect the 
same reparation that we as an independent state should expect from 
Great Britain, or from any other friendly nation, in a similar case.” 


Here we reach the reason for the self-congratulation, to 
which we have already adverted. The Secretary proceeds to 
say: — 

“T have not been unaware that, in examining this question, I have 
fallen into an argument for what seems to be the British side of it 
against my own country. 

“ But I am relieved from all embarrassment on that subject. I had 
hardly fallen into that line of argument when I discovered that I was 
really defending and maintaining, not an exclusively British interest, 
but an old, honored, and cherished American cause, not upon British 
authorities, but upon principles that constitute a large portion of the 
distinctive policy by which the United States have developed the re- 
sources of a continent, and thus, becoming a considerable maritime 
power, have won the respect and confidence of many nations. 

“ These principles were laid down for us in 1804 by James Madison, 
when Secretary of State in the administration of Thomas Jefferson, in 
instructions given to James Monroe, our Minister to England. 

“ Although the case before him concerned a description of persons 
different from those who are incidentally the subjects of the present 
discussion, the ground fle assumed then was the same I now occupy, 
and the arguments by which he sustained himself upon it have been an 
inspiration to me in preparing this reply. 

“ «Whenever, he says, * property found in a neutral is supposed to 
be liable on any ground to capture and condemnation, the rule in all 
cases is, that the question shall not be decided by the captor, but be 
carried before a legal tribunal, where a regular trial may be had, and 
where the captor himself is liable to damages for an abuse of his 


power. 
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“*Can it be reasonable, then, or just, that a belligerent commander, 
who is thus restricted, and thus responsible in a case of mere property, 
of trivial amount, should be permitted, without recurring to any tribu- 
nal whatever, to examine the crew of a neutral vessel, to decide the 
important question of their respective allegiances, and to carry that de- 
cision into execution by forcing every individual he may choose into a 
service abhorrent to his feelings, cutting him off from his most tender 
connections, exposing his mind and his person to the most humiliating 
discipline, and his life itself to the greatest dangers? Reason, justice, 
and humanity unite in protesting against so extravagant a proceed- 
ing.’ ” 

A moment’s consideration must serve to show any one that 
the two cases are entirely dissimilar. In the cases of impress- 
ment it is well known that the British officers who seized 
sailors on board of American vessels did not place the persons 
thus taken in the custody of their government for inquiry, 
and for the determination of the question what disposition 
should be made of them, but they were immediately put to 
service in the British navy, and required to perform service 
therein, as if they had voluntarily enlisted. The commander, 
therefore, in those cases, not only assumed that there was 
ground for capture, but he determined the question of right, 
and carried the judgment into immediate execution. Mason 
and Slidell, on the other hand, were delivered over to the 
government for the determination of the question whether 
the capture was rightful, and it became the duty of the gov- 
ernment to make an immediate inquiry, and to decide all 
questions arising out of it. The analogy to the case of cap- 
tured goods was carried out, as far as it could be in the 
absence of any tribunal having jurisdiction over the captured 
persons. If Captain Wilkes had sentenced Mason and Slidell 
to hard labor on board of his vessel for their rebellion, there 
would have been some analogy to the cases of British impress- 
ment, to which the instructions of Mr. Madison related. 

As the case is thus put by the Secretary, it would seem that 
the great objection to impressment was, that the British officer 
did not capture and send in the ship, and that, if he had done 
so, the objection would have been obviated. 

But this is not all. Mr. Seward, after having thus found 
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that Captain Wilkes was wrong in not sending in the vessel, 
adds : — 


“Tn coming to my conclusion, I have not forgotten that, if the safety 
of this Union required the detention of the captured persons, it would 
be the right and duty of this government to detain them.* 

“But the effectual check and waning proportions of the existing 
insurrection, as well as the comparative unimportance of the captured 
persons themselves, when dispassionately weighed, happily forbid me 
from resorting to that defence.” 


We have already adverted to this, and to Earl Russell’s 
reply to it. 
The Secretary says, at last : — 


“TI prefer to express my satisfaction, that, by the adjustment of the 
present case upon principles confessedly American, and yet, as I trust, 
mutually satisfactory to both of the nations concerned, a question was 
finally and rightly settled between them which heretofore exhausted, 
not only all forms of peaceful discussion, but also the arbitrament of 
war itself, for more than half a century alienated the two countries 
from each other, and perplexed with fears and apprehensions all the 
other nations.” 


But what question is finally settled by the surrender, when 
it is made explicitly upon the ground that the proceedings 
were erroneous because the vessel was not sent in, (one of the 
reasons for the omission to capture and send her in being 
deemed insufficient,) a ground upon which Great Britain did 


* In the debate from which we have made several extracts, Lord Palmerston 
referred to this passage in Mr. Secretary Seward’s reply, in this wise : “‘ Much criti- 
cism has been passed upon a remark of my right honorable friend the Secretary for 
War, that war puts an end to treaties. Undoubtedly war does put an end to trea- 
ties, and even to declarations of this sort [the Declaration of Paris], and in the event 
of war you would have to rest upon the honor and good feeling of the parties who 
had agreed to them in time of peace. We have had a recent instance to show that 
that principle is admitted and acted upon, and that such declarations are not always 
likely to be observed by governments ; because the President of the United States, 
maintaining, as he did, that the capture of those two gentlemen on board the Trent 
was at variance with the unvariable and acknowledged principles of the United 
States, and allowing therefore his duty to give them up, yet declared that, if it had 
been for the interest [!] of his country, — departing from his own principles, and 
from the admitted doctrine of the United States, — he should have felt it his duty 
not to give them up.” We doubt whether the President will admit that this is a 
fair construction of the paragraph above quoted. 
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not place the demand, and which she does not admit to be of 
itself a sufficient ground on which to place it? And more 
especially what is finally settled, when this surrender is accom- 
panied by a declaration that, if the safety of the Union re- 
quired, it would be the right and duty of the government to 
detain these persons, notwithstanding the irregular manner in 
which they came into its possession, and the right of the Brit- 
ish government to claim reparation therefor? This, surely, 
not only settles nothing, but leaves all the matters in a much 
more involved state than they were before the case of the 
Trent occurred ; and it is for this reason alone that we have 
dissected the reply of the Secretary, which has been so much 
lauded by political partisans. 

It may be said, that, if the surrender had been made upon 
the general ground which we have suggested, nothing of 
international law would thereby have been settled. This is 
true. But it would have left the whole subject-matter open to 
discussion and negotiation, and the United States would have 
stood in a favorable position to press home upon Great Britain 
the adjustment of questions relating to neutral and belligerent 
rights. 

The despatch of Earl Russell to Lord Lyons in reply to Mr. 
Secretary Seward’s communication calls into prominence no 
fact to which we have not already adverted. 

The first part of it, in which he states that “the general 
right and duty of a neutral power to maintain its own com- 
munications and friendly relations with both belligerents can- 
not be disputed,” and his suggestions respecting the impor- 
tance of so doing when the neutral nation has numerous 
citizens resident in the territories of both belligerents, and 
when its citizens have property of great value in the territo- 
ries of each, is well fitted to show that the neutral nation has 
the right to have ambassadors and consuls within the territo- 
ries of each belligerent, and to receive and recognize such 
officers of each belligerent, if an independent and recognized 
power. Such relations, being once established between two 
powers, should not be broken off by a war entered on by 
either party with a third power, neither should a war prevent 
the establishment of such relations between either of the par- 
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ties to it, being an independent nation, and any other power. 
When such relations are established, a vessel of the neutral 
nation may carry despatches from the minister or consul of 
either belligerent residing within the neutral territory to his 
government at home, on the presumption that such despatches 
relate to the affairs between the two governments. That was 
the case of the Caroline (6 Rob. Adm. 461), cited by Earl 
Russell, in which Sir William: Scott admitted that the vessel 
had the right to carry the despatches to the home government, 
but nevertheless condemned her “to pay for heating the 
poker,” that is, to the costs and expenses of the adjudication. 
But that case is so unlike the present that it furnishes no 
precedent. It is valuable only for the principles which are 
stated in it. 

Earl Russell says : — 

“It seems no less clear that such communications must be as legiti- 
mate and innocent in their first commencement as afterward, and that 
the rule cannot be restricted to the case in which diplomatic relations 
are already formally established by the residence of an accredited min- 
ister of the belligerent power in the neutral country. It is the neutral- 
ity of the one party to the communications, and not either the mode of 
the communication or the time when it first takes place, which furnishes 
the test of the true application of the principle. The only distinction 
arising out of the peculiar circumstances of a civil war and of the non- 
recognition of the independence of the de facto government of one of 
the belligerents, either by the other belligerent or by the neutral power, 
is this, that ‘for the purpose of avoiding the difficulties which might 
arise from a formal and positive solution of these questions, diplomatic 
agents are frequently substituted, who are clothed with the powers and 
enjoy the immunities of ministers, though they are not invested with 
the representative character, nor entitled to diplomatic honors.’” 


The last part of the paragraph is copied from Wheaton’s 
** Elements of International Law ” (Book III. Ch. 1, § 4), and, 
standing alone, might perhaps have a tendency to show that 
Mason and Slidell, having been commissioned by the bellige- 
rent government as ambassadors, were to be regarded as diplo- 
matic agents, clothed with the powers and enjoying the im- 
munities of ministers. It is evidently for such purpose that 
his Lordship cites it, although he subjoins, in very guarded 
terms, — 
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“Upon this footing Messrs. Mason and Slidell, who are expressly 
stated by Mr. Seward to have been sent as pretended ministers pleni- 
potentiary from the Southern States to the courts of St. James and of 
Paris, must have been sent, and would have been, if at all, received, 
and the reception of these gentlemen upon this footing could not have 
been justly regarded, according to the law of nations, as a hostile or 
unfriendly act toward the United States. Nor, indeed, is it clear that 
these gentlemen would have been clothed with any powers, or have 
enjoyed any immunities, beyond those accorded to diplomatic agents 
not officially recognized.” 


But a reference to the preceding paragraph in Wheaton 
shows that he is speaking of a case in which diplomatic rela- 
tions of some sort have been already established ; and from 
other parts of his work it appears conclusively that he cannot 
be cited as an authority for the proposition that Mason and 
Slidell, on their way to Europe, had any diplomatic character, 
or that they were entitled to any immunities by reason of their 
commissions from the Confederate States. On the contrary, 
those commissions only proved them to be, as we have before 
said, officers of the Confederacy on an errand hostile to the 
United States. 

In the fourth section of Wheaton, immediately preceding 
the paragraph quoted by Earl Russell, the author says : — 


“In the case of a revolution, civil war, or other contest for the sov- 
ereignty, although, strictly speaking, the nation has the exclusive right 
of determining in whom the legitimate authority of the country resides, 
yet foreign states must of necessity judge for themselves whether they 
will recognize the government de facto, by sending to and receiving 
ambassadors from it; or whether they will continue their accustomed 
diplomatic relations with the prince whom they choose to regard as the 
legitimate sovereign, or suspend altogether these relations with the 
nation in question. So, also, where an empire is severed by the revolt 
of a province or colony declaring and maintaining its independence, 
foreign states are governed by expediency in determining whether they 
will commence diplomatic intercourse with the new state, or wait for its 
recognition by the metropolitan country.” 


The words which we have italicized in this paragraph give 
us the application of the paragraph cited by Earl Russell. 
In a note by the editor of Wheaton to the paragraph cited by 
VOL. XCV. — NO. 196. 4 
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his Lordship, reference is made to the instructions which were 
sent by Mr. Webster, then Secretary of State, to Mr. Rives, 
Minister of the United States to Paris, upon the last change 
in the constitution of France by the elevation of the Emperor 
Napoleon III., in which he said : — 

“From President Washington’s time down to the present it has been 
a principle always acknowledged by the United States, that every 
nation possesses a right to govern itself according to its own will, to 
change its institutions at discretion, and to transact its business through 
whatever agents it may think proper to employ. 

“This cardinal point in our own policy has been strongly illustrated 
by recognizing the many forms of political power which have been 
successively adopted by France in the series of revolutions with which 
that country has been visited And if the French people have 
now, substantially, made another change, we have no choice but to 
acknowledge that also, and, as the diplomatic representative of your 
country in France, you will act as your predecessors have acted, and 
conform to what appears to be the settled national authority.” 


The text serves to show that the United States would 
commence diplomatic intercourse with a new state only upon 
ascertaining that it maintained, as well as declared, its inde- 
pendence, and the note that they will continue the intercourse 
with a nation already existing, in case of a revolution, when 
the revolutionary power and authority appear to be settled. 

Respecting the privileges and immunities of ambassadors 
Wheaton says : — 

“From the moment a public minister enters the territory of the 
state to which he is sent, during the time of his residence, and until 
he leaves the country, he is entitled to an entire exemption from the 
local jurisdiction, both civil and criminal. Representing the rights, 
interests, and dignity of the sovereign or state by whom he is dele- 
gated, his person is sacred and inviolable. To give a more lively idea 
of this complete exemption from the local jurisdiction, the fiction of 
extra-territoriality has been invented, by which the minister, though 
actually in a foreign country, is supposed still to remain within the 
territory of his own sovereign. He continues still subject to the laws 
of his own country, which govern his personal status and rights of 
property, whether derived from contract, inheritance, or testament. 

This exemption from the local laws and jurisdiction is founded 
on mutual utility, growing out of the necessity that public ministers 
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should be entirely independent of the local authority, in order to fulfil 
the duties of their mission. The act of sending the minister, on the one 
hand, and of receiving him, on the other, amounts to a tacit compact 
between the two states that he shall be subject only to the authority of 
his own nation. ..... 

“The minister’s person is, in general, entirely exempt both from the 
civil and criminal jurisdiction of the country where he resides.” — 
Elements, Pari III. Ch. 1, §§ 14, 15. 


These extracts, which but express the received doctrines 
upon the subject, indicate that the broad seal of the Con- 
federate States, even if it were as broad as the Atlantic 
Ocean, could not confer upon those agents any privileges or 
immunities, either during their transit or on their arrival in 
England, until they had been received in a diplomatic charac- 
ter by the British government, or until the independence of 
the Confederate States should be acknowledged by Great 
Britain. When that takes place, it will hardly have a retro- 
spective operation, so as to constitute them ambassadors ab 
initio. Will her Majesty’s legal advisers stake their legal 
reputation upon an opinion that Mr. Mason, when he had 
landed in England, was entitled to exemption from arrest for 
debt by reason of the diplomatic character conferred on him 
by the Confederate government ? Not they! Earl Russell 
himself will not attempt to maintain that proposition for an 
instant. No respectable county-court lawyer in England will 
venture such an opinion. (We will not say that such an 
opinion might not be obtained from M. Hautefeuille, “ for a 
consideration.”’) Still less will any lawyer in Great Britain 
undertake to maintain that Mr. Slidell, who was sent to 
France, was entitled to privileges and immunities in England 
as a diplomatic agent; and if not, what interest had Great 
Britain in maintaining the rights and privileges of his embassy 
either on ship or shore? Earl Russell says: “ The general 
right and duty of a neutral power to maintain its own commu- 
nications and friendly relations with both belligerents cannot 
be disputed.” And again: “In the performance of these 
duties [‘ the duties of humanity, reciprocally due from nation 
to nation’] on both sides, the neutral nation has itself a most 
direct and material interest, especially when it has numerous 
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citizens resident in the territories of both belligerents.” But 
it is not supposed that Great Britain was the guardian of 
France in this matter, charged with the duty of maintaining 
the communication and friendly relations of France with the 
Confederates, or that she had any direct and material interest 
in the performance of any duties of humanity arising between 
France and the Confederation ; and if she had not, Mr. Sli- 
dell’s diplomatic character as ambassador to France, where he 
has not even to this day been recognized as a diplomatic 
agent, will not show that he was entitled to privileges and 
immunities, as an ambassador, on board a British vessel. To 
what rights and immunities he was entitled as a citizen of the 
world, or to what liabilities he was subjected as contraband of 
war, or as an active enemy of the United States, are other and 
different questions. How far it would be the right or duty of 
Great Britain to protect him as an ambassador, if he had been 
accredited by an independent nation to the court of Paris, 
is still another question. 

A minister, as we have seen, is under the jurisdiction of his 
own government while actually resident at the court to which 
he is accredited. But here again we must recollect that the 
Confederate States had, as to the United States, only an insur- 
rectionary and belligerent jurisdiction, and as to Great Brit- 
ain, being recognized only as a belligerent, they had only a 
belligerent jurisdiction. The British cabinet will hardly 
admit that there is a belligerent jurisdiction on the part of 
the Confederate government within the territory of Great 
Britain. As to her ports, the acknowledgment of the belliger- 
ent status may be said to have opened them to the vessels 
of the Confederates, until excluded. 

Assuming that he has shown by his own reasoning, and the 
authority of Wheaton, that Mason and Slidell were entitled 
to a diplomatic character and diplomatic immunities, Earl 
Russell proceeds to controvert Mr. Seward’s application of 
Sir William Scott’s remark, that you may stop an ambassador ; 
to maintain that an ambassador is not contraband of war, 
and cannot therefore be taken on board a neutral vessel ; and 
further, to deny the application of what that eminent judge 
said respecting the transportation of civil officers. 
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In this connection it is quite possible that there is some- 
thing slightly significant in the use by his Lordship once and 
again of the term “ dictum” as applied to certain opinions of 
Sir William Scott. It is well understood that, in general, this 
term is applied to those remarks of a judge which are not 
necessary to the decision of the case, and that, so applied, it 
indicates that the remark referred to is not to be regarded as 
having the character of authority, or perhaps that it is even 
suspected of being unsound. If this designation is to be 
applied to all those portions of Sir William Scott’s opinions 
which were not necessary to the determination of the case 
before him, his “ judgments” may be shorn of some of their 
honors. But Earl Russell does not directly deny that the 
dicta of the judge express the rules of law as they have 
heretofore been held by Great Britain. He attempts to show 
that Vattel, who is cited by Sir William Scott as an authority 
for the position that you may stop the ambassador of your 
enemy on his passage, does not support the position that you 
may stop him on board of a neutral vessel. But Earl Russell 
is unfortunate in supposing that Sir William Scott had refer- 
ence to but one passage in Vattel, in the remarks which he 
made respecting exercising the right of war against, and stop- 
ping, an ambassador on his passage. His Lordship cites and 
quotes from Vattel, Book 1V. Ch. 7, Sect. 85: — 


“On peut encore attaquer et arréter ses gens, par-tout oi: on a la 
liberté d’exercer des actes dhostilité. Non-seulement done on peut 
justement refuser le passage aux ministres qu’un ennemi envoye a 
d'autres souverains ; on les arréte méme, s’ils entreprennent de passer 
secrettement et sans permission dans les lieux dont on est maitre.” 


Translated in Mr. Chitty’s edition as follows : — 


“His people may also be attacked and seized wherever we have a 
right to commit acts of hostility. Not only, therefore, may we justly 
refuse a passage to the ministers whom our enemies send to other sov- 
ereigns; we may even arrest them if they attempt to pass privately, 
and without permission, through places belonging to our jurisdiction.” 


But if his Lordship had turned to Chapter V. he would have 
found that Vattel, after stating, in Section 63, that a sovereign 
who attempts to hinder another from sending and receiving 
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public ministers does him an injury, and offends against the 
law of nations, says, in Section 64: — 

“Mais cela ne doit s’entendre que d’un tems de paix; la guerre 
donne lieu & d’autres droits. Elle permet d’6ter & Tennemi toutes 
ses ressources, d’empécher qu’il ne puisse envoyer ses ministres pour 
solliciter des secours.” 


Translated in Mr. Chitty’s edition : — 
“But this is to be understood only of a time of peace; war intro- 


duces other rights. It allows us to cut off from an enemy all his re- 
sources, and to hinder him from sending ministers to solicit assistance.” 


We suppose that the substantial fidelity of this English 
translation will not be denied ; and in some cases you can hin- 
der the enemy from sending, only by stopping the ambassador. 
Sir William Scott, doubtless, had reference to both passages in 
Vattel, and the latter not only justifies his remark, that ‘* you 
may stop the ambassador of your enemy on his passage,” but, 
if Mason and Slidell were to be regarded as ambassadors or 
diplomatic agents, it covers the very case; unless an exception 
to the right to stop or hinder can be established by reason of 
the neutrality of the vessel or its position on the voyage. In 
other words, the diplomatic character, while on their transit, 
will not save them. There must be something else to establish 
the exemption. 

His Lordship is equally unfortunate when he says further, 
of the remark of Sir William Scott, “The sole object which 
Sir William Scott had in view was to explain the extent and 
limits of the doctrine of the inviolability of ambassadors in 
virtue of that character.” We must be permitted to dissent 
from this conclusion. The case in which the remarks were 
made was that of the Caroline, before referred to, in which 
the judge held that the carriage of despatches by a neutral, 
from the minister of a belligerent residing in the neutral ter- 
ritory, to the home government, was lawful, but condemned 
the vessel to pay costs and expenses, because by taking such 
despatches the neutral merchant “ gives the captors an unde- 
niable right to intercept and examine the nature and contents 
of the papers which he is carrying,” and subjects himself to 
the inconvenience of having his vessel brought in for examina- 
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tion, and to the necessary detention and expense. After say- 
ing of captured despatches, “If the papers so taken relate to 
public concerns, be they great or small, civil or military, the 
court will not split hairs, and consider their relative impor- 
tance,” he took a distinction between “ despatches coming 
from any part of the enemy’s territory, whose commerce and 
communication of every kind the other belligerent has a right 
to interrupt,” and despatches of ministers resident abroad to 
the home government of the belligerent, and said, “* They are 
despatches from persons who are, in a peculiar manner, the 
favorite objects of the protection of the law of nations, ambas- 
sadors, resident in a neutral country for the purpose of pre- 
serving the relations of amity between that state and his own 
government.” 

Still further, to show the propriety of permitting the de- 
spatches of the latter to be carried by the neutral, because the 
neutral country has the right to preserve its relations with the 
enemy, he added : — 

“ T have before said that persons discharging the functions of ambas- 
sadors are, in a peculiar manner, objects of the protection and favor of 
the law of nations. The limits which are assigned to the operations of 
war against them, by Vattel and other writers upon those subjects, are, 
that you may exercise your right of war against them, wherever the 
character of hostility exists; You may stop the ambassador of your 
enemy on his passage ; but when he has arrived, and has taken upon 
himself the functions of his office, and has been admitted in his repre- 
sentative character, he becomes a sort of middle man, entitled to peculiar 
privileges as set apart for the protection of amity and peace, in main- 
taining which all nations are, in some degree, interested.” 


The italics in this extract are those of Sir William Scott. 
This statement of the case, and of his language, shows con- 
clusively that, so far from its being his sole object to explain 
the extent and limits of the doctrine of the inviolability of 
ambassadors, his reference to them was merely by way of 
illustrating his doctrine in relation to the differences in the 
character of despatches. The case involved no question re- 
specting the privileges of an ambassador. 

Now let us consider the paragraph from Vattel which Earl 
Russell cites, to the effect that the enemy’s people may be 
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attacked and seized wherever we have a right to commit acts 
of hostility. Upon this proposition of Vattel his Lordship 
draws this conclusion : — 

“The rule, therefore, to be collected from these authorities is, that 
you may stop an enemy’s ambassador in any place of which you are 
yourself the master, or in any other place where you have a right to 
exercise acts of hostility. Your own territory, or ships of your own 
country, are places of which you are yourself the master. The 
enemy’s territory, or the enemy’s ships, are places in which you have a 
right to exercise acts of hostility. Neutral vessels, guilty of no viola- 
tion of the laws of neutrality, are places where you have no right to 
exercise acts of hostility.” 

We beg leave to say that this conclusion does not result from 
the principle as stated by Vattel. On the contrary, that of it- 
self seems fully to justify the seizure of an ambassador of the 
enemy on a voyage from his own country to a neutral port, 
and in a neutral vessel, because you may and do exercise acts 
of hostility on board neutral vessels having contraband of war 
or enemy’s property on board, and do exercise acts of hostil- 
ity in every capture of that character. The vessel is captured 
and sent in solely upon the ground of the right there to do a 
hostile act. When you capture enemy’s property, it is an act 
of hostility against the enemy. When you capture contra- 
band of war, belonging to the neutral, it may be said to be an 
act of hostility against neutral and enemy also. But in both 
cases the justification is founded upon the right to exercise 
those acts of hostility in and upon the neutral vessel. Ergo, 
you may capture the ambassador there, unless there is some 
other reason than the fact that he is on board a neutral ves- 
sel to prevent it. 

Of the language of Sir William Scott in the case of the 
Orozembo, — where he says, of the transportation of civilians, 
“It appears to me, on principle, to be but reasonable that, 
whenever it is of sufficient importance to the enemy that such 
persons should be sent out on public service, at the public ex- 
pense, it should afford equal ground of forfeiture against the 
vessel that may be let out for a purpose so intimately con- 
nected with the hostile operations,” — his Lordship says : — 


“The other dictum of Sir William Scott, in the case of the Oro- 
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zembo, is even less pertinent to the present question. That related to 
the case of a neutral ship, which, upon the effect of the evidence given 
on the trial, was held by the court to have been engaged as an enemy’s 
transport, to convey the enemy’s military officers, and some of his civil 
officers whose duties were intimately connected with military opera- 
tions, from the enemy’s country to one of the enemy’s colonies, which 
was about to be the theatre of those operations, the whole being done 
under color of a simulated neutral destination. But as long as a neu- 
tral government, within whose territories no military operations are 
carried on, adheres to its profession of neutrality, the duties of civil 
officers on a mission to that government, and within its territory, can- 
not possibly be ‘connected with’ any ‘military operations’ in the 
sense in which these words were used by Sir William Scott, as, indeed, 
is rendered quite clear by the passages already cited from his own 
judgment in the case of the Caroline.” 


Now we must say, that the case does not show that the civil 
officers in question were connected with any military opera- 
tions, nor that Sir William Scott’s remarks had reference to 
any military operations with which it was supposed they might 
be connected. He says of them, that they were “‘ persons who 
were going to be employed in civil capacities in the govern- 
ment of Batavia” ; and the principle of which he speaks seems 
to be the general principle on which you may wage war, annoy 
the enemy, interrupt his communications, or capture his de- 
spatches. In the case of the Caroline he says: “ It is the right 
of the belligerent to intercept and cut off all communication 
between the enemy and his settlements, and, to the utmost of 
his power, to harass and disturb this connection, which it is 
one of the declared objects of the ambition of the enemy to 
preserve.” 

After quoting a paragraph from Bynkershoek ( Quest. Jur. 
Pub., Lib. I. cap. 9), his Lordship says : — 

“The principle of contraband of war is here clearly explained; and 
it is impossible that men, or despatches, which do not come within that 
principle, can in this sense be contraband. The penalty of knowingly 
carrying contraband of war is, as Mr. Seward states, nothing less than 
the confiscation of the ship; but it is impossible that this penalty can 
be incurred when the neutral has done no more than employ means 
usual among nations for maintaining his own proper relations with one 
of the belligerents. It is of the very essence of the definition of contra- 
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band, that the articles should have a hostile, and not a neutral des- 
tination. ‘Goods,’ says Lord Stowell, ‘going to a neutral port can- 
not come under the description of contraband, all goods going there 
being equally lawful. The rule respecting contraband,’ he adds, ‘as I 
have always understood it, is, that articles must be taken in delicto, in 
the actual prosecution of the voyage to an enemy’s port.’” 


And thereupon his Lordship asks : — 


“On what just principle can it be contended that a hostile destina- 
tion is less necessary, or a neutral destination more noxious, for consti- 
tuting a contraband character in the case of public agents or despatches 
than in the case of arms and ammunition?” 


Now to the question thus put we confidently answer, that 
the difference is quite material and the distinction plain. 
Ordinarily, contraband goods and munitions of war can be 
made available to the enemy only by transportation to some 
place where the enemy can put them to use or service. Usu- 
ally this is a transportation to an enemy’s port. Persons sent 
to solicit assistance, or purchase arms and ammunition, — 
whether designated as ambassadors, or commissioners, or hostile 
agents, — are made available, and perform the hostile service 
abroad ; and the destination, of course, is to the neutral coun- 
try. If, therefore, such agents can be seized at all, under any 
circumstances, they may be seized on their outward passage ; 
for that alone will prevent the hostile service which they are 
to perform. 

But, notwithstanding what is thus said by Sir William 
Scott, we suppose that there can be no doubt that a neutral 
vessel, transporting munitions of war from a neutral port to 
a neutral port, there to be delivered to a vessel of the enemy 
lying there, would be guilty of as great a violation of neutral- 
ity as if she were transporting them directly to a port of the 
belligerent. Sir William Scott did not refer to such a case, 
because the case before him did not require it; but Earl Rus- 
sell will hardly contend, that, if the captain of the Trent had, 
at Havana, taken on board two rifled cannon and two smooth- 
bores, to be delivered on board the Nashville, at Southampton, 
the fact that the destination was to a neutral port would have 
been sufficient to save her from capture and confiscation. 
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This serves to illustrate the principle. The question is, not 
what is the character of the port of destination, but whether 
the transportation is for the hostile service. If the transporta- 
tion is of munitions of war, and the goods are to be landed at a 
neutral port, and a subsequent disposition to be made of them, 
which has no connection with the voyage by which they are 
transported thither, then they are not contraband of war; 
although there may be a supposition that they will be there 
sold, at a round price, and will eventually reach the enemy’s 
territory; because such sale and subsequent transportation 
are not connected with the original voyage. But if the goods 
were transported to the neutral port, to be there put on board 
another vessel, and carried to a port of the enemy, the last 
voyage is but a continuation of the first, and the whole is a 
single transaction. 

But we are not without authority on this point of the neu- 
tral destination, and very good English authority too. Dr. 
Phillimore, in his recent very learned work upon international 
law, recognizes the right of the belligerent to make search 
and seizure where the voyage is from one neutral port to 
another neutral port. He puts that as a case, not of exemp- 
tion, but as one where there is less to excite vigilance, and as 
one where allowance should be made for the ignorance of the 
master, or for imposition practised on him. He is speaking of 
despatches, and says : — 


“Tt is indeed competent to those interested with the care of the ship 
on board of which such despatches are found, to discharge themselves 
from the imputation of being concerned in the knowledge or manage- 
ment of the transaction. But the presumption is strong against the ig- 
norance of the master of the ship; and when he has knowingly taken 
on board a packet or letter addressed to a public officer of a belligerent 
government, the plea of the insignificance of the communication, and 
its want of connection with the political objects of the war, will not 
avail him; nor, except perhaps in an extreme case of imposition prac- 
tised upon him, will the plea of ignorance of the contents of the de- 
spatches avail him: his redress must be sought against the person whose 
agent or carrier he was. 

“With respect to such a case as might exempt the carrier of de- 
spatches from the usual penalty, it is to be observed, that, where the com- 
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mencement of the voyage is in a neutral country, and to terminate at a 
neutral port, or at a port to which, though not neutral, an open trade is 
allowed, in such a case there is less to excite the vigilance of the mas- 
ter; and therefore it may be proper to make some allowance for any 
imposition which may be practised on him. But where the neutral 
master receives papers on board in a hostile port, he receives them at 
his own hazard, and cannot be heard to avow his ignorance of a fact 
with which, by due inquiry, he might have made himself acquainted.” — 
3 Int. Law, 374. 


There is a suggestion in Earl Russell’s despatch relating to 
the contract service of the Trent to carry Her Majesty’s mails. 
It is said : — 

“It is to be further observed, that packets engaged in the postal ser- 
vice, and keeping up the regular and periodical communications be- 
tween the ditferent countries of Europe and America, and other parts 
of the world, though, in the absence of treaty stipulations, they may 
not be exempted from visit and search in time of war, nor from the 
penalties of any violation of neutrality, if proved to have been know- 
ingly committed, are still, when sailing in the ordinary and innocent 
course of their legitimate employment, which consists in the convey- 
ance of mails and passengers, entitled to peculiar favor and protection 
from all governments in whose service they are engaged. To detain, 
disturb, or interfere with them, without the very gravest cause, would 
be aa act of a most noxious and injurious character, not only to a vast 
number and variety of individual and private interests, but to the pub- 
lic interests of neutral and friendly governments.” 


It will be noted that Earl Russell distinctly admits that 
there is no exemption from capture by reason of this postal 
service. We adverted to this subject in our previous article, 
in which this case was partially discussed. It is quite clear 
that such a contract does not change the character of the ves- 
sel from that of a private merchant-ship to that of a national 
vessel. The bluster of Commander Williams, who occupied 
the respectable station of mail-guard, and whose conduct was 
not as respectable as his station, was entirely out of place. 
With the removal of these persons he had, so far as appears, 
nothing whatever to do, and the cabin-boy might have inter- 
fered with as much authority. Such a contract does not 
render the British government responsible for the supplies of 
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the ship, nor for the conduct of the master; nor can it alter 
the rules of international law applicable to her as a merchant- 
ship, or the right of a belligerent against her as a neutral. 
She is not authorized to carry contraband of war, or exempted 
from the penalties of a violation of duty in this respect, merely 
because her owners have a contract which gives them certain 
profits for transporting the mails, and subjects them to the 
duty of the carriage. The change of the mode of commu- 
nication from that of casual and occasional transportation 
through the letter-bags of merchant vessels, to that of regular 
mail-service by similar vehicles propelled by steam, may fur- 
nish a reason why, under certain safeguards against a violation 
of neutrality, the mail-packet should be exempt from search 
and seizure; and the treaty which gives the exemption will 
specify and provide for the safeguard. But until such treaty 
stipulation shall exist, all the concern that the belligerent has 
with such contract and transportation by the neutral is, as an 
act of comity, to exercise his belligerent right in such a man- 
ner as to cause no unnecessary interruption to the postal ser- 
vice of the neutral; which is precisely what was done by 
Captain Wilkes in this case. And we are pleased to observe 
that Earl Russell, so far from alleging the omission to capture 
and send in the Trent as a distinct matter of grievance, or as 
furnishing specific ground of objection, says that the fact of 
the capture of the vessel being brought before a prize court, 
“although it would alter the character, would not diminish 
the gravity of the offence against the law of nations which 
would thereby be committed.” 

We make this extended reference to the portion of the case 
relating to postal service, because it has been put forward by. 
speech-makers and paragraphists in England, and by sympa- 
thizers in America, as a distinct ground of objection to the 
proceedings of Captain Wilkes. 

The treaty by which postal ships between the two countries 
are entitled to certain exemptions in case of war, which has 
been cited to show that the character of the Trent as a mail- 
packet should have given her some protection from seizure, so. 
far from furnishing such proof, is a strong circumstance to 
show the reverse of that proposition. The provision by special 
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agreement for the protection, shows that the change in the 
mode of transacting business does not of itself furnish pro- 
tection. 

Thus far we have considered the case on its analogy to the 
capture of goods contraband of war, Earl Russell, following 
the lead of Mr. Seward, having argued it on that basis. It 
has been supposed that the legality of the capture must de- 
pend upon the question, Contraband of war or not? But we 
are of opinion that the analogy to the case of enemy’s goods 
is quite strong, and by no means to be ignored. Considered 
in reference to the principles which regulate the capture of 
such goods, some of the objections to the legality of the pro- 
ceeding vanish at once. It seems necessary only to establish 
the hostile character of the persons at the time of the capture. 
In this view of the case there is no longer any question as to 
the direction and termination of the voyage, as enemy’s goods 
may be captured on any voyage; and the question respecting 
the necessity of sending in the vessel must disappear, because 
the carriage of enemy’s goods does not render the vessel liable 
to confiscation. There would have been no necessity for send- 
ing in the Trent for the carriage of the persons, nor in fact 
any propriety in so doing; and an adjudication releasing the 
vessel, if she had been sent in, and requiring the captors to 
pay the costs of sending her in, could not be required. There 
would have been no good reason for libelling her. The legal 
proceedings would with more propriety have come from the 
master or owners, to procure the payment of expenses. 

In the view of the case we have thus presented we have 
been content to treat the act of the Trent as if it were not 
one of hostility ; but it is by no means clear that it is entitled 
to that favorable construction. Our limits, however, admon- 
ish us that it is not expedient to enter upon the discussion of 
that question. 

From the examination we have thus made of the principles 
of international law, as existing between the United States 
and Great Britain at the time when the Trent was stopped, we 
draw these inferences and conclusions, to wit : — 

1. Regarding Messrs. Mason and Slidell as being, in the 
language of Earl Russell, quasi ambassadors, the principle 
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quoted from Vattel and approved by Sir William Scott, stated 
by Dr. Phillimore and indorsed by Mr. Wheaton, that you 
may stop the ambassador of your enemy on his passage, has 
for its foundation a right to deal with him as an enemy, and 
an important officer of the enemy, who is not protected, on his 
outward passage, by his diplomatic character, even on board a 
neutral vessel; and that you may capture him, notwithstand- 
ing he has reached a neutral port, and taken his passage from 
that place, provided he has not reached the country of his des- 
tination, the voyage from the neutral port which he has reached 
to the port of his destination being but a continuation of the 
voyage originally undertaken. 

2. If, on principle, you may capture an ambassador under 
such circumstances, a fortiori you may capture any hostile 
agent or official of the enemy, found proceeding, under like 
circumstances, on a hostile errand or mission. In fact, upon 
principle, the right to capture the latter exists, even if a right 
to stop the former were denied. 

3. The right to capture despatches being conceded, (with 
the exception of despatches from, and even to, ambassadors 
and consuls abroad,) a fortiori you may capture the bearers of 
despatches, commissioned for that purpose, being at the same 
time, in the emphatic language of Captain Wilkes, themselves 
“the embodiment of despatches.” This case is not within 
the exception, there being no ministers or consuls of the 
Confederate States abroad, but agents only, who were exerting 
all possible diligence in hostility to the United States. 

4. Upon the principles which regulate the transportation 
of contraband of war, in the absence of treaty stipulations, 
Mason and Slidell were as much contraband as officers and 
soldiers, and equally liable to capture. The question is not 
dependent upon the usage of wearing a uniform and a feather, 
nor upon the use of arms merely. If a character of hostility 
attaches to the person at the time as an agent or civil officer, 
he is liable to capture. The errand of Mason and Slidell was 
emphatically one of hostility, and it makes no difference 
whether the voyage was or was not from neutral port to 
neutral port, if in the prosecution of it the parties are giving 
aid to the hostilities of the enemy. 
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5. Upon the principles which regulate the capture of en- 
emy’s goods, which bears the closest analogy to the case of 
the capture of enemy persons, the latter are liable to capture 
wherever found on the high seas, and these persons were most 
emphatically enemies, in actual hostility at the time. 

6. In the case of the capture of persons only, the bel- 
ligerent may well waive the right to capture the neutral vessel 
in which they are found (supposing such right to exist) for 
any reason that seems sufficient to him, and the omission to 
send in the vessel cannot affect the right of capture and 
detention, because there is no judicial tribunal having juris- 
diction to try the validity of the capture, even if the vessel 
were sent in. 

Mr. Secretary Seward, in his communication to Lord Lyons, 
says: “ The claim of the British government is not made in a 
discourteous manner. This government, since its first organi- 
zation, has never used more qualified language in a similar 
case.” And Mr. Sumner, in his speech in the Senate, refers 
to the delivery of the parties as having been done at the 
instance of the British government, “ courteously conveyed.” 

While we have no desire to add anything to the honest 
indignation which has been exhibited by the great body of the 
Northern people respecting the circumstances under which 
this demand was made, we must protest against these admis- 
sions, as being utterly unfounded, and therefore improper. It 
is true that the phrase of the despatch was that of the most 
studied courtesy. After a statement of facts which omitted 
all the well-known reasons which induced Captain Wilkes to 
make the capture, the conclusion is reached, and undoubtedly 
well reached on that statement of facts, that the government 
of the United States ought to offer such redress as alone 
should satisfy the British nation ; and that is, the liberation 
of the prisoners and a suitable apology for the aggression. 
“Should these terms not be offered by Mr. Seward, you will 
propose them to him.” 

If this had been all, and the United States government had 
been left free to present the full statement of facts, and its 
views of the right to make the capture, the courteous tone of 
the despatch would have deserved all commendation. But 
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behind all this is the instruction to Lord Lyons to leave 
Washington within a week if the demand should not be 
complied with, — most extensive naval and military prepara- 
tions in England,— the immediate embarkation of large bod- 
ies of troops for Canada,—and orders to the commanders 
of naval squadrons in the Gulf and elsewhere, the nature of 
which may be surmised, although not promulgated. To the 
inquiry made by Mr. Adams, in consequence of these prep- 
arations, whether a refusal would be followed by war, it was 
answered that the course was not determined on; and Lord 
Lyons was instructed, if an inquiry should be made by Mr. 
Seward as to the consequence of a refusal, to make an 
equally oracular reply. 

It was fully understood, therefore, as well as if it had ap- 
peared in the despatch itself, that any attempt to sustain the 
seizure on the principles of international law as used and 
heretofore approved by Great Britain would be at the peril of 
instant war, and that Great Britain held herself in readiness 
to avail herself of her great naval strength to ravage our 
unprotected coasts, towns, and cities, in order to avenge the 
outrage of stopping the Trent for an hour or so, and taking 
from that vessel four persons, not subjects of Great Britain, 
and in whom she professed no interest, except as they were 
passengers on board a passenger packet belonging to her sub- 
jects. Really this is a somewhat strong exhibition of cour- 
tesy. If this be courtesy, * save us from our friends.” 

Taking the statement of facts, as presented by Earl Russell 
himself, without qualifications, — suppose the seizure to have 
stood without justification and without excuse,—it did not 
appear to have been made by the order of the government in 
the first instance, and at the most it could have been supposed 
to be only a mistake of his rights on the part of Captain 
Wilkes. Putting the worst construction upon it, the case was 
not one which required instant war, or a demand with instant 
war as the possible alternative of non-compliance. It is not 
wonderful that this kind of courtesy should have elicited a 
deep feeling on the part of the people of the United States, 
which, although it has subsided, is not extinguished, nor 
likely to be entirely so within the present generation. The 

5 * 
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case is in singular contrast with the conduct of the United 
States, which remonstrated and negotiated respecting impress- 
ment for years and years before threatening hostilities; and 
which let the invasion of their territory and the burning 
of the Caroline remain to be discussed, years afterward, by 
Mr. Webster and Lord Ashburton. Perhaps the expenditure 
of Great Britain, incurred by these warlike preparations, 
whether it was to the extent of five or twenty millions, and 
the loss of a direct trade with the Northern States, occasioned 
by the course of the British government, to the amount of 
some twenty millions more or less, with the incidental losses 
otherwise occasioned by a fear of war on the part of her own 
subjects, may be regarded as some punishment for the insane 
violence of her press and people, which drove the government 
into such an exhibition of national courtesy, and proved, that 
it is in a constitutional monarchy that the mob is the ruling 
power, and not in a republic. 

As we have become pretty well accustomed, within the last 
year, to the manifestations of injustice toward the United 
States by a very large portion of the English press, and even 
to their openly expressed wishes that the Confederates may 
succeed in their attempts to dismember the Union, the war- 
like ebullition of the English people upon the capture of 
Mason and Slidell was less surprising to us than it would 
otherwise have been. But we must admit, that it was with no 
little astonishment that we have perused, in the columns of 
the New York Times, of January 4th, an article purporting to 
be an opinion of M. Hautefeuille upon this subject, to which 
we have already referred. Known as an extreme supporter 
of neutral, as against belligerent rights, it might have been 
expected that his views, based upon what he deemed the true 
principles of international law, would be adverse to the right 
of capture, because he has advocated, to the full extent, the 
principle, that free ships make free goods, and of course free 
persons ; and maintains that, unless the ship is let out to the 
belligerent for the purposes of the transportation, there is no 
violation of neutrality. Rejecting, as he does, the British de- 
cisions as authority, he himself cannot be regarded as authority 
on the questions at issue, and the expression of an opinion by 
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him, adverse to the proceedings of Captain Wilkes, if put forth 
in terms of ordinary courtesy, would not have called for special 
remark. But the tone of this article and the animus exhib- 
ited in it are such that we hesitated respecting its authen- 
ticity ; and it is only upon assurances that no doubt exists on 
that point that we feel at liberty to speak of it, and its author, 
as we had intended to do, according to its and his merits, or 
rather demerits. 

We have not space, however, at the present time to do jus- 
tice to the subject, and it may be that we shall not consider 
it of sufficient importance to advert to it hereafter. We close, 
therefore, with a few short extracts, and a single remark. 


“President Lincoln affirms that there is no Southern Confederation, 
— that there are only citizens of the United States in rebellion against 
legitimate authority ; whence he concludes that he is engaged in chas- 
tising —in reducing to subjection — rebels, but that there is no war. 
It is in order to effect this chastisement that he, the representative of 
legitimate power, declares all ports of the Southern States closed to for- 
eign commerce, and that he decrees the confiscation of all vessels found 
guilty of having attempted to violate the law made by the territorial 
sovereign. Thus, it is not for having violated a blockade, it is for hav- 
ing disobeyed a custom law, that neutral vessels have been condemned. 
There are, therefore, no belligerents, but only, on the one hand, rebels, 
and on the other hand, a legal power, resolved, by mere force, to bring 
them back to their obedience. It is in the character of rebels that 
Messrs. Slidell and Mason have been seized. This simply amounts to 
saying that rebels may be seized and arrested wherever they shall be 
found, even on board a foreign vessel, or, in other words, in a foreign 
territory...... 

“Tf, then, there be no war, if the Americans be not belligerents, the 
act perpetrated by the commander of the San Jacinto against an Eng- 
lish vessel is an outrage committed against the independence of the Brit- 
ish flag; it is an act of downright piracy, for which the perpetrator, if 
he acted without the special orders of his government, should be made 
responsible to the tribunals, but of which the whole responsibility will 
fall on the Cabinet of Washington, if it has given instructions to that 
effect. 

“ But had the Trent committed a contravention of any customs regu- 
lations? Had she disobeyed the sovereign orders of Mr. Lincoln? 
Even admitting for a moment the monstrous pretension of the Presi- 
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dent of the Northern States, we have no hesitation in replying in the 
negative...... 

“ Therefore, from this point of view, as well as from others, the act 
committed by the commander of the American frigate, the San Jacinto, 
is opposed to the most elementary and the most important principles of 
maritime international law. It constitutes an aggression on the liberty 
of the seas, and an audacious outrage on the English flag. 

“ What motives, what excuses, can the Northern Americans allege to, 
we will not say justify, but even to explain this outrage? .... . 

“Mr. Lincoln would do well to reflect, that neither France nor the 
other powers would tolerate the perpetration of such outrages on the 
persons of their subjects; nor would they, without demanding full satis- 
faction, endure the insolence and brutality too common to certain Amer- 
ican officers in the exercise of their rights. .... . 

“The Northern Americans should beware of calculating on the too 
great longanimity shown towards them by England of late years, or 
supposing that this Trent business will be settled in their favor, like 
that of the Island of San Juan, and so many others. Times are 
changed. The United States were lately the exclusive holders of an 
article indispensable to the commerce, the industry, and, consequently, 
the prosperity, of Great Britain. Cotton weighed immensely in all the 
decisions of the English Cabinet. Now the United States no longer 
possess cotton, — the precious article is in the hands of the Southern 
Yonfederation. The interests of England naturally lead her in the di- 
rection of the cotton producers, and assuredly this business of the 
Trent, if not settled by ample satisfaction, is of such a character as to 
lead England to take the step which in all probability she would not 
have done so soon.” 

It seems quite clear that this opinion must have been ob- 
tained through Confederate instrumentality ; and it was prob- 
ably paid for in something much better than the bonds of the 
Confederate States. 
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Art. II.— The Art Journal. New Series. Vol. VIII. Nos. 
85-88. January— April, 1862. London: James 8. Virtue. 


Art is, after all, the business of our century, and war but a 
passing incident. Christian civilization has reached too great 
proportions and momentum to be staggered by any shock of 
arms. In our Northern United States, hardly a sight or 
sound indicates that the pursuits of peace have been inter- 
rupted by our national convulsion. Art and arms are not 
antithetical. War has its industries and esthetics, its pomp 
and circumstance. If murder be a fine art, as De Quincey 
argues, much more so is war, with its elaborate tools and 
trappings. Indeed, the artistic in military affairs, from the 
monstrous crests and rude arms of olden time, down to 
the forage-cap and rifle of to-day, would form a voluminous 
history. 

With the January number of the time-honored London Art 
Journal, referred to at the head of this article, begins a new 
series of engravings on steel, and with the April number com- 
mences an illustrated catalogue of the British International 
Exhibition of 1862. The illustrations, like those of the cata- 
logue of 1851, will no doubt be drawn largely from ornamental 
art, in the limited sense of the term, and will be regarded by 
most persons with idle curiosity, or with only a commercial 
eye, perhaps with but the trifling attention that may be given 
to the needlework patterns in a lady’s magazine. To others, 
the catalogue and the event it chronicles will have a deep and 
manifold interest. 

The International Exhibition now open emphatically recalls 
the world’s attention to art, and, by striking associations, to 
some dark events of the last ten years. Our minds are carried 
back to the original Crystal Palace, then a new architectural 
wonder, hailed as a splendid symbol of the reign of Victoria 
and universal peace. Should man, now that he had built the 
glass house of the proverb, throw stones any more? Should 
not industry, empalaced more gloriously than Victoria herself, 
henceforth bear a quiet sway supreme ? 
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“ Her court was pure ; her life serene ; 
God gave her peace ; her land reposed ; 
A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as mother, wife, and queen. 


“She brought a great design to pass, 
When Europe and our scattered ends 
Of our fierce world were mixt as friends 


And brethren in her halls of glass ; 


“ And statesmen at her council met 
Who knew the seasons, when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 

The bounds of freedom broader yet.” 


By the recent death of the Prince Consort,—one of the 
most active promoters of the World’s Fair of 1851, and the 
originator of its international breadth of plan, — the queen is 
no longer wife; nor has her empire kept its repose, Europe its 
friendly peace, and the fierce world its brotherhood. After 
Tennyson’s Ode to Victoria, just quoted, the next poem of his 
that we remember to have seen was the war-song of the Light 
Brigade at Balaklava. Still later, England was doing battle 
in India and China. And her statesmen, — have they, during 
three years past, met in council to seize occasion for enlarg- 
ing the bounds of freedom in Italy, in Mexico, in the United 
States? No sharp questions need be asked, only the sad con- 
trasts noted between the peaceful visions of poetry and the 
turbulent course of time. And so it will continue to be, in 
spite of commerce and art, in spite of World’s Fairs and 
pacific queens, until Christianity has worked out the elevation 
and enfranchisement of every class, the extinction of every 
oligarchy, in this sense “ putting down all rule and all author- 
ity and power.’’ Oppression is chronic war, and alone leads 
to outbreaking war; and class privilege is chronic oppression. 
Not “ the Empire,” but a universal and enlightened democracy 
alone “is peace.” When they intelligently rule everywhere 
whose pursuits and interests are those of peace, then, in Ten- 
nyson’s words, 


“ the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law.” 
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The Southern rebellion, and the attitude of Europe toward 
the United States, have much to do with manufactures and 
commerce, and these have everything to do with that aspect 
of art which is indicated in the title of this article, “Ornament 
in Nature and Art.” Not the lighter graces only of Nature, 
not merely some frivolous appendages to man’s work, are 
embraced in this topic. By ornament, as will hereafter be 
explained, we mean all in the properties and construction of 
any object which goes beyond its bare necessity, and is fitted 
to produce an agreeable effect, especially as related to other 
objects. 

The economical relations of the subject render it one of 
great importance. Less than two years ago, nearly two mil- 
lions of dollars were shipped in one day from New York for 
Europe, mostly to pay for beauty which might have been 
created at home, and which the Europeans have the wisdom 
to study in its application to the arts. To the specie annually 
shipped must be added all exports not of manufactured 
articles, and not counterbalanced by imports of food and raw 
material. The old proverb of the Continent has held true 
of us, after losing much of its force in respect to England, — 
“The stranger buys of the Englishman the skin of the fox for 
a groat, and sells him the tail for a shilling.” The South and 
the West have borne to the Northeastern States very much 
the same relation which the whole country has sustained to 
other lands. Even an axe-helve, it is said, must go North to 
be manufactured, to receive its perfect curves and smooth 
finish from Yankee machinery. Proverbially, rocky New 
England is prosperous for the immediate reason that it is 
the work-shop of this continent; and it is such, not in view 
of its large manufacturing towns only, but because many a 
house, many a home, is a factory, — many a woman or child is 
a skilful artisan on her or his own account. Out of New Eng- 
land, Newark and Philadelphia, for example, are noble testimo- 
nies to the value of a multiplicity of arts,—in the latter city 
carried on to a great extent by capitalists of foreign birth, as 
well as by foreign workmen. What may not be hoped from 
these sources of wealth, when cities have been built on pins, 
fortunes accumulated on dolls’ eyes, and states enriched by 
wooden toys? 
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The ornamental arts are still more significant in reference 
to the diffusion and increase of human happiness. The beauty 
of a work is more than half the joy of its production. More- 
over, few persons can give much time to music, painting, and 
the like, while all are continually surrounded with that uni- 
versal art which is civilization itself, in its materiality. Rising 
up and sitting down, at home or abroad, in the street or in the 
cultivated country, we can hardly see or touch anything that 
is not a piece of human art, and as such either truly or falsely 
designed, and well or ill finished. They whose life is mostly 
within doors are especially shut up to human work as their 
constant visible object of contemplation, entering largely into 
the formative influences that mould their character and the 
daily elements that make up their happiness, be they pro- 
ducers, as the most are, or only observers. Everything that 
pertains to a household, for example, is a work of art, not 
wonderful only because familiar. The princes of the Japanese 
embassy, while in New York, examined a large stock of hard- 
ware, and purchased nothing but a quantity of tin plates ; 
had they been savages, they would even have decorated them- 
selves with these plates. A tin cup is one of the humblest 
things that concern us; yet it is as truly an instance of orna- 
mental design as a golden goblet; it has the fundamental 
elements of beauty; it exhibits the straight line, the circle, 
angles, the cylinder or cone, proportion, graduated light and 
shade, surface finish, and perhaps in its handle the infinite 
curves and infinite shadings which are the secret of most per- 
fect beauty. The goblet has littke more. A Scotch writer 
well remarks: “ We are beginning to understand that art is 
not painting, is not sculpture, merely, but a much larger 
matter, embracing, with architecture as the mistress, every 
department of technic production, on the results of which 
esthetic meaning may be impressed.” For the sake of daily 
human enjoyment, therefore, we should educate ourselves 
rightly to produce, select, and enjoy that workmanship which 
is common. Not many can so much as see, still fewer can 
possess, the great works of man’s hand, pictorial or sculptu- 
ral; all may be environed with the beautiful. 

The highest argument for the arts of design is more dis- 
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tinctly Christian. One of the grandest features of Christian 
civilization is an expansion of the former luxuries of the few 
into the comfort and blessing of the many. In nothing more 
strikingly than in this is the elevating and equalizing power 
of the Gospel shown. Imprudence and extravagance, into 
which the comparatively poor sometimes run, is but an inci- 
dental evil, that may well be overlooked in a most pious thank- 
fulness at seeing a mechanic’s home better carpeted and as 
well furnished in every way as were once the rooms of princes, 
and little less luxuriously than are now the houses of the rich. 
The silks and velvets of an industrious Irish girl, exchanged 
for the squalor of a Galway hut, or the rags of an immigrant’s 
American shanty, and as costly as the dress of her mistress, 
are among the most manifest tokens of the kingdom come 
and coming. He who can see their bright hues fluttering 
along the street on a Sunday, and not feel like singing a metre 
of the seventy-second Psalm, is blind to the signs of “ the 
latter-day glory.” Furthermore, it is peculiarly Christian to 
find nobility and dignity in that which is common, such as the 
most ordinary appliances of civilized life, even as it is in the 
same spirit to love and exalt the poor and the outcast. One 
of the Prophets does not consider it beneath his theme to 
close his long, sublime message with an allusion to the com- 
monest ornaments and utensils; he crowns his Messianic vis- 
ion by saying, “In that day shall there be upon the bells of 
the horses Holiness to the Lord, and the pots of the Lord’s 
house shall be like the bowls before the altar,’’—in other 
words, the least things shall not only be consecrated by the 
spirit of piety, but also (may we not add?) by the spirit of 
Divine beauty, investing the very pots of the kitchen with 
something of the grace that shapes the golden bowls of the 
altar, and harmonizing all external life with the moral glory 
of a reformed world, — symbolizing, too, the spirit of the Gos- 
pel, which magnifies the humble, and lifts up the degraded. 

As already hinted, we have to rid ourselves of the thought 
that ornament is some gewgaw, some frippery, pinned on or 
nailed on something else, and which might as well be put off 
as put on. Many individuals, thus poorly apprehending it,. 
despise the whole matter, except as it may connect itself with 
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trade. Ornament, and its intense derivative word adorn, origi- 
nally mean to beautify, and embrace not only adjuncts, but 
all which exceeds the primary purpose and necessity of a 
thing, and is adapted to produce a pleasurable effect, especial- 
ly of a relative sort. Throw together a mass of discolored 
materials, without order ; if they be made to enclose a habita- 
ble space, protected from wind and rain, you have a house. 
But if the materials be put together with but the slightest ref- 
erence to form, hue, or to appearance as involved in situation, 
the structure at once begins to partake of the ornamental. 
This quality attaches itself to whatever may be properly said 
to have shape, color, or place. Color and curve adorn a 
carved leaf; the leaf, a moulding; the moulding, a cornice ; 
the cornice, a house; the house, a landscape ; the landscape, 
a world; the world, a universe ; yea, the whole universe is but 
a jewel on the finger of God. We grant that a distinction is 
to be made when form is thought of simply in respect to me- 
chanical and scientific exigencies ; but this distinction may be 
dropped, since there is such a thing as “ functional beauty,” 
and since all beauty springs from the root of use. All that 
rightly adorns, as will yet be shown, is a blossoming forth of 
essential nature, an outflash of essential being. In popular 
language, the distinction may also be dropped which limits 
the term decoration to adjuncts, and embellishment to finish. 
It is evident, then, that ornament, in its worthiest sense, 
includes all beauty, namely, as regarded in certain relations ; 
that it enters into the very idea of civilization, and of any 
cosmos, as opposed to chaos ; that it is not this or that piece 
of superfluous finery stuck upon something and as well 
slipped off, but is a light and character in which all things 
may be considered. Manifestly the idea embraces all the art 
of nature and of man. We speak of ornature, and we think 
only of a rose-petal, or gold-leaf, or a marble tassel ; but the 
greatest art-critic has wisely said, (we condense his language, ) 
that “the only essential distinction between decorative and 
other art is the being fitted for a place, and in that place 
related to the effect of other pieces of art. The best sculpture 
yet produced has been the decoration of a temple-front, the 
best painting the decoration of a room. Raphael’s best dving 
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is merely the wall-coloring of a suite of apartments, and his 
cartoons were made for tapestries. Titian and Veronese 
threw out their noblest thoughts, not even on the inside, but 
on the outside of the common brick and plaster walls of 
Venice.” 

We are partly prepared now to reply to certain objections 
and fallacies, — partly, inasmuch as the whole subject, as it 
often happens, is the full answer. 

The most respectable prejudice against the ornamental arts 
is the would-be Biblical, — a strange one, for it runs counter 
to the economy of the Old Testament, and to the silence and 
the true spirit of the New. The most common temptation to 
excess of ornament is offered in dress, no doubt; and it is in 
this connection that the Bible utters an express caution. Yet 
we are encouraged to believe that God will much more clothe 
us than the martagon lily, the royally scarlet petals of which 
are so reflexed into an Oriental turban, or the arches of a 
modern crown, that even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed as splendidly. It may be urged that all decoration is 
none the less enfiladed by the apostolic warning, to wit, that 
women adorn themselves in modest apparel, with sobriety ; 
not with broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array. 
We reply, that it is a precept to adorn, not the contrary, and 
that it regulates only the spirit of adornment. Taken, as 
all Scripture should be taken, not narrowly in the letter, but 
broadly in the spirit, it is aimed, not at nature’s own gold and 
pearls, but at extravagance, vanity, frivolity ; the precious 
substances named being rather the glowing imagery than 
the object of the Apostle’s thought, and perhaps the Asiatic 
imagination creating both the peculiar need and the language 
of the caution. If here, as elsewhere, the Apostle’s diction was 
richly broidered, even when he was discoursing of temperance 
in dress, much more would the “ weaker vessels” be tempted 
to magnificence of attire. The most abject literalist must at 
last confess that long hair is as obviously fit to be plaited as 
silk is to be woven, and that pearls and gold were meant to be 
ornamental ; and that these are no more to be wholly cut off 
and discarded, than the right hand is literally to be cut off, or 
the coat formally surrendered when the cloak is taken away. 
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It is very significant that the New Testament simply restrains 
one class of persons, and that in respect only to personal use 
of the arts of decoration. 

Another victim of the same prejudice is the religious temple. 
But if the truths, that God is to be worshipped in spirit and 
everywhere, and that man is the true temple, forbid the costly 
and beautiful in Christian architecture, with equal force these 
truths prohibit the plainest house of prayer. The spirituality 
of Christianity is the antithesis simply of evil passions, and 
heartless religion, and a low morality ; its simplicity is not 
opposed to complexity of art and of thought, but to guile and 
false philosophy. The high qualities mentioned are, in fact, 
antagonistic to this mole-eyed interpretation, which would 
belittle and materialize the Scriptures into teaching a gospel, 
not of Christian life, but of architecture poor in spirit, of 
humble steeples, of meek carpets, of mournful coats, of peni- 
tent bonnets, and, if possible, of faded roses, and songless 
birds. The final reign of Christianity is rather pictured in 
all the magnificence of a city walled with jewels ; and “ they 
shall bring the glory and honor of the nations into it,’ not 
exclude that glory and honor. 

In the name of religion or morality, still other objections 
are brought, such as, that life is too brief and solemn for the 
arts of beauty, and that works of duty and charity demand all 
our time and resources. But is life too short and serious, are 
duty and charity too exacting, for the great multitude of 
laborers to earn their bread by work that is and must be 
decorative in no small degree ?— to earn it, too, in the spirit 
of a dull, mechanical task, producing false and lifeless art, 
whereas, if they and others were to give thought and heart to 
the subject, their toil might be education and joy to them, to 
all? True seriousness, true benevolence, should not overlook 
considerations so palpable and weighty. To a like plausible 
fallacy, that the arts of embellishment lead to corruption of 
manners and of faith, we reserve a reply, only remarking that 
Christianity inspires to high civilization, and its ecclesiastical 
annals point to enough clear causes of its debasement without 
numbering the arts among them, — only repeating, also, the 
sentiment of the great reformer of corrupt faith, that Satan 
should not have all the good music. 
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The exception taken in the name of beauty itself is more 
subtile, namely, that beauty unadorned is adorned the most, 
an adage which every artist, every woman, knows to be false, 
except as it goes against ill-judged ornament. There is no 
line nor tint the loveliness of which is not dependent on acces- 
sories, and may not be enhanced by a studied disposition of 
the same. But, granting the literal truth of the proverb, to 
what does beauty owe its beauty if not to its own ornate 
qualities ? 

We hardly need pause to notice other fallacies, such as 
those which assume the name of simplicity, economy, utility. 
The human body, the most glorious of all visible objects, is a 
living answer ; nothing is more truly simple, economical, use- 
ful ; nothing more exquisitely beautified by the hand of God, 
—every detail of beauty growing out of utility, indeed. A 
scarecrow is not the ideal of simplicity, the genius of starva- 
tion is not that of economy, and utility is not mere bread and 
butter. All possible prejudice in this matter of ornament is a 
setting up of the false against the true, or a lower good 
against a higher, and is to be excused only so far as it is 
excited by meretricious display. 

To treat with disdain the idea of ornament, to depreciate it, 
is a curling of the lip at the universe itself. It is, in fact, the 
distorting of a feature of the face, which, like every other 
feature, is not squared nor rounded by gross simplicity, not 
left colorless or neutral in tint, not projected on the mechan- 
ical principles of low economy and utility, but is a wonderful 
complication of every flowing line and graduated shade of 
beauty, and tinged with all depths of red, from the carnation 
of the high light to the dark crimson of the shadow, as if 
Nature had spent all her art in its ornamentation, — that is 
to say, if, in the presumed instance, the feature be well 
formed; if badly shapen, it is not to be supposed that a 
deformity would be thrust into notice even to express con- 
tempt, so that the very act, if ventured on, is a virtual sur- 
render of the question. 

The universe, every inch of it, is enriched with the most 
finished and prodigal adorning, — every atom, if we descend 
into the microscopic world. If we accept the received opin- 
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ion that external nature was degraded and disordered by the 
first shock of human sin, or that it was from the beginning 
conformed to a prospective history of sin and death, still what- 
ever significance nature has in this direction must be regarded 
as an expressiveness finely worked out in every detail by 
Divine art; so that each seeming instance of earth’s imper- 
fection and woe, pointing to man’s, is at the worst but as the 
beautiful inverted torch sculptured on tombs, or the broken 
column or broken flower, carefully designed as such by the 
sculptor, for sepulchral monument and tablet. There are 
other reasons, however, without overstraining the one now 
mentioned, why there seems to be some lack or discord in the 
garniture of nature ; and every reason implies an exceeding 
appreciation of beauty in the mind of the Creator, not an 
undervaluation of it at all; so that, in this world of thorns 
and thistles, out of the very nettle — supposed neglect — we 
pluck the flower of beauty. 

Is there, in nature, that which we call desolation? It will 
be found a finished picture, so intricate that no artist can 
copy it all. The most barren rock, the bleakest coast, is an 
infinite mystery of charming form and color. Nature so loves 
ornament that she drapes and embroiders ruin itself, and 
stains it with her mellowest hues, often her richest; she 
makes haste, indeed, to throw over the crumbling works of 
man a pall of mossy velvet and gold. Are there great blanks, 
as we deem them, of bark and body, of cliff, plain, and sea? 
Here and there power is to be shown in sublime masses, and 
therefore the surface as distantly seen is not to be broken up; 
yet those masses are full of charming detail, every part of 
them is costly mosaic. Further, there is a unity in creation, 
which, like all unity, is of things similar, — in a sense monot- 
onous, — as in the waves and colors of the sea, the leaves and 
colors of a landscape; and that unity is a heightening, not a 
lowering, of beauty; there is no true variety even but in such 
unity. Is there, nevertheless, much quietness in the general 
effects of nature, and in many individual effects? Chasteness 
and sobriety are not the absence of embellishment, rather a 
manner of it; the absence is poverty and dead vacancy, ab- 
horrent to nature. This character, also, disappears on close 
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examination; the homeliest sparrow, no less than a bird of 
paradise, is a wonder of color in every feather and of grace in 
every filament; the quiet sky, in every point of its space, is liv- 
ing and delectable color, and the whole is arched and graduated 
in tint, in every part; a dull November or March landscape, 
to those who have learned to see, is a marvel of exquisite 
grays, purples, and browns, as well as a wonderful net-work 
of naked stems. 

But, is it said, thus are actual, shapeless blotches on almost 
everything? They are often necessary, as Ruskin observes, 
to show the loveliness of color, which is best seen when sepa- 
rated from form; as, for example, when dashed across the 
plumage of birds, without regard to the shape or direction of 
the feathers. Is it affirmed that there is positive inferiority in 
many created things? It is an inferiority in degrees of beauty, 
rather than absence of the quality ; and the reasons for it ex- 
alt the quality, instead of cheapening it. In those animals, 
and other objects, which symbolize to us the appetites and 
passions, or the unpleasant realities of life, there should be 
fewer elements of the agreeable, as the same author has re- 
marked ; and, as he well argues, all things that are inferior 
in office, likewise, would degrade beauty if largely endowed 
with it. Of this class, for example, are nature’s scavengers. 
But the glorious reason is, that, by degrees of the beautiful, 
God would teach us the very idea, unrecognized if all things 
were equally lovely: by degrees, as by a stairway, he would 
invite, incite, and lead us upward in the knowledge and repro- 
duction of the beautiful. 

For the rest, admitting that the Creator always illustrates 
in his own work the great law of moderation, it may be 
affirmed that the world is the very perfection of beauty, 
viewed as consistent with the moral and other ends proposed 
in its constitution. His work cannot but be perfect, for its 
purpose. When any man has exhausted Nature, has done 
more than to recombine her glories in his imaginings, has con- 
ceived something different and better, then may there be rea- 
son to talk of a physical perfection not to be found in her. It 
may even be asserted, that, if the visible creation had been 
formed for beauty alone, it would not have been made other 
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than it is, certainly not as the first stage of our existence. 
We have no reason to believe that the physical elements of 
heaven itself are not all present in this scene of being, differ- 
ently combined. And for all that seems exceptional in this 
scene, our argument has still one reserved thought; it is that 
Nature may designedly indulge in what are called her “ rests 
and monotones,” may even interpose discords to emphasize 
the very harmonies of her loveliness and grandeur. 

Let it be repeated, therefore, that every inch of the universe 
is enriched with the most finished and prodigal adorning pos- 
sible, under any given circumstances. Flowers and sunsets 
are not exceptions; lavish beauty and delicate detail are the 
rule. If we look at plain granite, it is as if its variant mix- 
tures of white, black, and rose crystals were the one thing 
worth attending to; and yet the globe is a cabinet of minerals 
endlessly diverse. If we glance at leaves, — the sober accom- 
paniments of blossoming snow and ripened sunshine, — it is 
as if the mere notching of leaves were the one matter of great 
importance in Nature’s estimation; yet there are twelve hun- 
dred varieties of the lily tribe to be looked after, to say noth- 
ing of a hundred thousand species of plants. If we turn to 
the animal world, it is as if all things were to be neglected 
rather than the polishing and gilding of a poor beetle’s wings ; 
yet there are eighty thousand known species of insects, not to 
mention two hundred and fifty thousand kinds of animals. 
Moreover, not one individual rock, plant, animal, not one foot 
of land, wave of sea, film of cloud, is to be slighted. So 
it is, from the gorgeous tropics to the sable and eider, the 
bergs and auroras of the arctic, misnamed desolate ; and from 
the sparry depths of caves, and coral abysses of the ocean, to 
the moss on the purple mountain-tops. Nor is anything too 
prosaic in its uses to be wholly untouched with beauty; not a 
tooth but must be of carved ivory. Nor is anything too per- 
ishable to be worthy of precious ornature; the bloom that 
endures but for a night, is painted as if to last forever. Noth- 
ing is too evanescent to receive the finest touches of grace ; 
surf and vapor are as perfect as if they were not to change in- 
stantly and glide away. Nothing is too far out of man’s sight 
to be elaborately finished; every berry of the wilderness or 
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prism of the sealed rock is carefully manipulated as if for a 
world’s fair. Nor is it enough that Nature’s decorations are 
beautiful; they overflow the brim of beauty often, and run 
into the quaint, the grotesque, the grand, as if through mere 
excess of decorative fancy and energy; the ornamental smile 
of creation broadens into humor, and even into what may be 
termed the playful-terrible. 

And all these original phenomena of things are not enough ; 
every transformation by man’s hand brings forth some hidden 
tissue, or graining, or coloring; the very tints and lustres of 
our daily food might well so ravish the sight as to stay the 
appetite. Nay, exuberant Nature is not satisfied when man 
changes her from glory to glory; she is ever attiring herself 
anew in every growth and process. The seasons bring each 
its wonders, and together they continually turn that mighty 
prism of the year which successively tinges a zone with the 
delicate azure of snow, the tender green of spring, the gold 
of harvest, the fiery reds of autumn, thus throwing upon 
the earth in regular order the most observable hues of the 
solar spectrum. To crown all, night and day, reflection and 
shadow and breeze, are forever playing with shape and tint, 
so that the tuft of cherry-leaves nodding at your window is a 
little universe of ever-varying and numberless curves and 
colors and lights, not content with its own opaque green, but 
momently borrowing shade from the earth, mellow brown from 
the adjacent building, warm glow from transparency, sheen 
from sunshine, and many a touch of far-brought cool blue 
from the sky. In truth, so changeful are the aspects of sea 
and sky, that, every instant, we have everywhere a new uni- 
verse, revealing itself suddenly, and then vanishing, never pre- 
cisely to reappear. If there be any place where they would 
find a fit home, who disparage the beautiful and ornate, it is 
a desert of sand; yet even there every grain of sand is a 
jewel, the mirage glimmers like a dream of Eden, the sky at 
morning and evening makes itself royal; even there the Arte- 
sian well they must sink would overflow the sands with emer- 
ald, the corn they must plant would wave its purple plumes, 
and trees would spring into arches and crowns. 

Nature further pleads for the arts of embellishment in the 
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voice of human instinct. It cannot be said that, while it is 
well for Omnipotence to adorn, it is not for man to do his 
best, or to do much, in this line of effort. God himself has 
fired the soul with unquenchable activities in the direction of 
the beautiful. It is a well-proven fact, that the first thought 
of the untutored savage is to decorate himself, his instru- 
ments, and his rude shelter. In the order of nature the orna- 
mental comes before the useful. Every step of civilization is 
an advance in the same order; the high-backed, stately carved 
chair, comes before the luxurious fauteuil. Instinct is on the 
side of embellishment; and so, too, is that great natural law 
in vindication of which the gravest and most reverend author- 
ities might be cited, showing how closely the elegances of life 
are connected with manners and morals. Passing by this 
tempting branch of the subject, let it only be observed that 
the earth is receiving modifications on a stupendous scale, by 
the sciences and machineries of this century; and the ques- 
tion left to us is, shall man replace and reproduce natural 
beauty in his works, or displace and destroy? Shall he make 
or mar? 

By way of giving a more practical turn to the subject, and 
further illustrating it, a few of the many principles of orna- 
mentation may be added. In the absence of any work, within 
our reach or knowledge, that is both systematic and exhaust- 
ive in respect to such principles, we can only gather a few of 
them here and there, mostly from the voluminous writings of 
Ruskin. 

First, as to form and color. In the words of the author just 
named, “the first necessity of beauty in color is gradation, as 
the first necessity of beauty of line is curvature; the second 
necessity in color is mystery and subtilty, as the second neces- 
sity of line is softness.”” He adds, “ The finer the eye for color, 
the less it will require to gratify it intensely.” These remarks 
are founded in deep philosophy. The flowing line, the shaded 
delicate or indescribable tint, or combination of tints, involve 
that grand law of beauty, proportion, and that grander law, 
infinity, the attribute of the God of whose being beauty is the 
reflex. In nature, it has been noticed, there are few straight 
lines, or even regular curves, still fewer raw or unrefined 
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colors; and many things that seem to have these qualities 
will be found to have them only in a comparative degree. 
Owen Jones lays down the principle, that the straight line, 
the inclined, and the circle, are to be combined always to 
balance one another, — that is, we suppose, when any one of 
these elements is so present as to give character to a com- 
position ; and he further decides that all junctions of curves 
with curves or with straight lines should be tangential. But 
there is no space here to give in detail the principles of or- 
namental composition, nor so much as to enter upon the 
complicated and interesting subject of color, one of the most 
neglected or else most misunderstood of all arts. 

The next and most commanding principle is that decoration 
should grow out of the mass, and be expressive of function, 
whenever this is possible. Use should be the root, ornament 
the branch and bloom. Thus the original projections of rafter 
and tie-beam, afterward cut in stone, became the distinguish- 
ing features of the Grecian cornice; the feet of Egyptian 
chairs, in fanciful reference to their use, were carved as lion’s 
paws. It is the manner of Nature. Every undulation of the 
body is founded on some hidden muscle or bone. The human 
ear, because the beautiful shape is allied to the function of 
the ear, is wrought into a sea-shell; the eyelashes, necessary 
to protect the eye, are a fringed curtain, admirable for beauty 
as well as in office. In art, the happiest lines are often posi- 
tively necessitated by use, not merely suggested thereby, as in 
the form of a scythe-handle, a ploughshare, a ship. The asso- 
ciations of use, likewise, may govern the embellishment, as in 
the marine figures of a fountain. Above all, the entire shape 
of a thing should spring from its central idea, its heart. The 
farm-house, according to the doctrine of architectural books, 
has its centre and heart in the great farm laboratory, the 
kitchen, and around this apartment and its adjuncts should be 
grouped all parts of the house. This heart of a thing, as well 
as the living spirit and inner necessity that breathe in all true 
form and decoration, justifies an accommodated use which has 
been made of the words, “ Whose adorning, let it not be that 
outward adorning, but let it be the hidden man of the heart.” 
Thus would unity of design be secured, no less than expres- 
siveness. 
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A third principle is, that ornament may be conventional, or 
must be so under certain circumstances and conditions. This 
conventionality, at which a semi-educated taste sometimes re- 
volts, is not altogether unnatural and sophisticated. It is 
affirmed that ornament in the early and purest ages of art is 
always conventional. A child’s first attempts at drawing are 
in the conventional or abstract style, however rude. An irreg- 
ular circle, with a smaller circle superimposed, two lateral 
straight lines and two descending ones projecting from the 
lower circle, and two dots placed in the upper, that is a child’s 
abstract picture of a man; and there is more wisdom in it 
than we think. Nature cannot, or should not, always be fol- 
lowed closely in art. Material forbids it, as in the sculpturing 
of waves or delicate flowers; the general effect may be given, 
but anything more is either a failure or a piece of trickery 
that denies the material. Wall-paper may give suggestions of 
foliage, not close imitations, which the materials and process 
preclude ; blue leaves of unexampled form, connected by im- 
possible branches, are a wise confession of inability, and of a 
purpose, limited by conditions, only to hang pleasing color on 
a tracery of hinted vegetation. Position often forbids; for 
instance, where a high or an obscure place renders everything 
invisible but a rough outline; or where a flat surface demands 
flat patterns: the flowers and other figures of a carpet should 
not be so perfectly wrought that we are led to believe our- 
selves crushing down flowers at every step, or walking on a 
prostrate trellis. Office, again, prohibits a too naturalistic 
method. Beauty should not be degraded by too nice detail in 
the embellishment of a barn or a gross utensil. So also color 
may call for conventionality. In drapery, the prominence of 
the idea of color, as well as the flowing and folding of the 
material, protest against a close imitation of nature in the 
forms and colors of the figure. In general, the more perfect 
the form, where the form is advantageously seen, the less per- 
fect should be the color. Geometric patterns may be very 
vivid; a vine in outline less so; a vine in sculptured relief 
should be left as simple marble or wood ; it would belie nature 
and itself if stained, whether or not in natural hues. Con- 
ventionality is further recommended by the subordination of 
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parts to a whole; by the nature of some ornamentation as 
mere signs and symbols; by the perishableness of certain sub- 
stances as material for human work; by the personal use of 
the decoration; and by the repetitious character of the figure, 
the repetition demanding a less amount of organic form, a 
lower grade of it, and a slighter degree of realization. Such 
are some of the eternal laws of fitness that regulate even the 
patterns of calico. 

A fourth principle is honesty. All falsehoods and shams 
ought to be avoided. The innocent lie is the worst, in effect 
if not in intention, because the most common, the most insin- 
uating, the least observed, and the least excused by tempta- 
tion, whereas the black and malicious lie is at once detected 
and abhorred. The world is continually in danger of being 
frozen and buried under a snow-fall of soft white lies, sifting 
in at every crevice, blinding every eye, covering up all truth, 
and smothering all life. Painted imitations of wood and stone 
are enough to mention as illustrations. There are exceptions 
to the general rule, doubtless, that could be justified by worthy 
reasons ; gilding is thought to be an instance, since it is gold, 
and does not pretend to be solid. 

Another law of ornament is, that it should not be largely 
associated with scenes of care and toil, such as factories, shops, 
stores, nor with anything disagreeable. We have seen a drug- 
store more expensively and elegantly fitted up with cabinets 
of carved wood, than possibly any private library in the world. 
The more beautiful the work and material, the more objection- 
able it is in such use, because associated with that which is 
not only prosaic, but unpleasant. Just indignation has been 
expressed at the use of the choicest Greek mouldings in dry- 
goods shops, where they are common, cheap, and out of place. 
The rule applies to dress, furniture, and implement, as well 
as to building. Decoration, the more so if it be precious, is 
for scenes of rest,— home, the house of prayer, the place of 
pleasure, — wherever we have leisure to enjoy it, and delight- 
ful or lofty thoughts to link with it, unmingled with trouble 
and weariness. Moreover, sights have the effect of sounds ; 
we want the beautiful’ to talk to us when we can listen ; we do 
not want the noise of much form, color, gilding, added to the 
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buzz of business and the clatter of work, particularly if the 
style of decoration be what is well called stunning. But we 
cannot agree with Ruskin that the appurtenances of railroads 
should be divested of all pleasant art; there is enough of 
waiting and rest, recreation and poetry, in railway traveiling 
to justify the ornamentation of stations and cars. 

A sixth rule is temperance and repose. Children, when- 
ever they begin to play, proverbially never know when to stop. 
So with that lively child, Fancy. God and Nature have set 
us a wise example, even in the richest natural effects. Free- 
dom is glorious, but is glorious chiefly because it enters into 
the idea of self-restraint. There are occasions, however, 
when man can hardly run to an extreme in a true, not false, 
ornature. Home should be made as visibly pleasant as pos- 
sible. Public buildings, representing the collective wealth 
and wisdom of a community, can hardly be too excellent. 
The church edifice calls especially for the spirit of sacrifice in 
costly material and labor. What can be more admirable, for 
example, than the broad, high-reaching, highly sculptured 
front entrance of the old Gothic churches, throwing wide a 
passage to all mankind, inviting all with profuse beckonings 
of beauty, and lifting up the arch for the King of Glory him- 
self to come in! To him were brought the gold and frankin- 
cense, to him the precious box of alabaster. If his simple 
spirit and polity are sometimes buried under a needless pride 
and ostentation, it is better that riches be so expended than 
directly on self. ‘* He made his grave with the rich.” 

To this enumeration of a few general principles, a fitting 
rear-guard may be found in the rule that all ornament should 
be inspired by the study of Nature, and regulated by her 
immutable laws, though not always a literal copying of her 
forms. It should convey as much natural truth as possible, 
consistently with its principles. To this end, each nation 
should draw from the storehouse of its own familiar scenery. 

“ O thou sculptor, painter, poet ! 
Take this lesson to thy heart : 


That is best which lieth nearest ; 
Shape from that thy work of art.” 


The Egyptians built their pillars in the forms of the lotus, the 
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bulrush, the papyrus, and the palm. The Greeks adopted their 
own acanthus and honeysuckle. The Gothic workers selected 
the oak, ivy, fern, and even the common dock and parsley. 
It has been well argued that all debasement of art, and all 
enervation of character in connection with the fine arts, have 
been through want of sympathy with and adherence to Nature. 
Certainly both man and his work must be invigorated and en- 
nobled by communion with Nature, and by reproduction of her 
truths, her freshness, and her loveliness. In this way — this 
one of the “ Two Paths ” — ornament would never become 


“ but the gilded shore 

To a most dangerous sea ; the beauteous scarf 

Veiling an Indian beauty ; in a word, 

The seeming truth which cunning times put on 

To entrap the wisest.” 
Every child, every youth, should learn to draw directly from 
nature, beginning, it may be, with a turnip, seldom copying 
pictures, never copying them if they are not by the great 
masters of pictorial truth. The visible results of right 
practice might be little, and worth little; fond parents might 
not be able to point visitors to monstrosities framed in gold, 
and very admirable in the obsolete sense of the word ; but the 
invisible results of earnest pursuit of the right method would 
be sublime, — new eyes received, a vast, new world of nature 
and art revealed, and pure healthfulness of taste and soul 
inspired. Ruskin’s *“ Elements of Drawing” goes far to 
supply the needed guide, but unfortunately refers the student 
to many things beyond his reach, if not beyond his pecuniary 
ability also; and the study of the human figure, recommended 
by this author as indispensable to excellence and purity in all 
art, ornamental or more technically fine, requires other man- 
uals. In every institution of learning, the arts of design, 
especially of decoration, should be taught, both theoretically 
and practically. Many persons might find pecuniary profit 
in design ; many are themselves destined to be artisans ; many 
more would have some direct influence on mechanics and 
manufacturers ; all would be disciplined, would be educated 
in that most fundamental of all respects, the knowledge of 
things in distinction from other men’s thoughts about things ; 
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and all would help to create a right supply in the market, by 
becoming discreet purchasers, and would aid in many ways 
the development of that feeling for art which is half the 
prosperity of any nation. 

We have mostly adhered to the common and narrow accep- 
tation of the word ornament in stating the above principles. 
Of course it would be impossible within the limits of this 
article to attempt a statement of the more frequently dis- 
cussed principles of those high arts which, as we have seen, 
are ornamental in their original idea and application. 

There is ample need of a wider and profounder attention to 
this whole subject than has ever yet been given; great need of 
a systematic, popular, and exhaustive treatise. Other errors 
may often be impenetrable, but bad taste is easily shamed out 
of countenance by holding up to it the mirror of nature. If 
we were to sum up the greatest and most common violations 
of the principles of beauty in this land, we should mention 
cheap extravagance, cheap falsehood, baldness, squareness, 
and imitative monotony, relieved only by occasional foolish 
novelty. We are cheap; we build, make, buy, for the hour, 
not for permanence. We are, nevertheless, often extravagant 
and barbarous in taste; gilding everything to excess, and 
thus depreciating the preciousness of golden effect ; making 
small carpets with figures designed for the great halls of the 
Tuileries, — glaring colors, and roses as large as cabbages ; 
dresses with spread-eagle patterns ; marble stores like palaces, 
even furnished with ebony inlaid with mock-gold. We are 
false ;— every door, wall, pail, grained or marbled, to the 
obliteration of the truer and more beautiful graining of na- 
ture; every ceiling stuccoed ; the interior of churches covered 
with trickeries of form and color; and, until recently, all 
furniture veneered, whereas our native woods are abundantly 
varied and rich. We are most unnaturally bare and square ; 
—the men cut and patterned into angles and straight lines, 
from the top of the hat to the toe of the boot; the women 
striped and plaided ; crockery inclining to be angular; every 
house an exact cube or parallelopiped ; windows alike and 
square, and set at regular intervals, not combined, or varied, 
or projected; the outer walls blank, with no hint of inner 
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construction ; the building and blinds raw in color ; the village 
street forbidden to wind gracefully up and down, hither and 
thither, but ambitious to be city-like, and graded into eternal 
levels, and crossing at everlasting right-angles. We are fash- 
ionably monotonous and fickle ;— ail buildings copies of one 
another, without regard to owner and use, so that a man hardly 
knows whether he is entering his neighbor’s house or his own, 
— if not copied full size, then in miniature, like a martin-cage ; 
all furniture and dress aspiringly and drearily alike, — if not 
costly, then cheaply imitative. When the style of anything 
changes, the entire nation hastens to follow, pellmell. 

The unsettled problems of the subject, such as the claims 
of styles, their application to newly-used material, and the 
merits of hand-work as opposed to that of machinery, must be 
left untouched, with the single remark, that it seems unwise 
and useless to bemoan the present confusion of styles, instead 
of accepting it as either a step-stone or cap-stone to the cos- 
mopolitan character the human race is rapidly assuming. 
Nor is it in our way now to follow the topic up into the impal- 
pable region of language and music. 

The marrow and soul of ornament would be lost to us, how- 
ever, if we were to overlook its sentiment and significance. 
By this is intended something more than the analogy between 
the finished graces of art and those of character ;— the orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit, the cherished parental in- 
struction worn as an ornament of grace unto the head and 
chains about the neck, the wisdom that is as rubies and jewels 
of fine gold, — these are the realities of which material adorn- 
ment is the shadow and figure. Nor do we refer to the truth 
that all ornament is language, and that many ideas and feel- 
ings may be conveyed by it, general and specific. The senti- 
ment and meaning of it all, we think, may be summed up in 
one bright word, —joy,— the joy of life, of superabounding 
vitality, faculty, power, resource, divine and human, which 
not only work, but work with will and pleasure, rejoicing and 
playing over the work, not driven by stern necessity to a labor 
that looks only to bare necessity and barren utility. To all 
who have eyes to see, ornament in nature and art is a gospel, 
— glad tidings of mighty life and inexhaustible resource, in a 
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word, of infinity, speaking forth in all the work of God and of 
man, and saying, “I can not only make, I can adorn, and all 
shall be to me but happy play, my work my joy,” and straight- 
way leaping and sparkling into ornament as the fulness of the 
sea breaks into crests of foam. In this there is perhaps an 
affirmation and revelation of the immortal superiority of the 
spiritual to the material, so that even a bit of embroidery or the 
streak of an apple may be an evangel of all that which Chris- 
tianity teaches in common with natural religion, not omitting 
the priceless worth and equal rights of the individual man. 
Such would be a popular statement of the truth. But the 
ornamental enters into the very idea of life and of a universe, 
not alone into the idea of abounding life. Shall we look more 
deeply into the matter, at the risk of being misty or mystical ? 
Life, in its simplest aspect, is defined by Guyot as “a mutual 
exchange of relations,’ and he finds it in “ the lively actions 
and reactions, the perpetual play of the forces of matter,’ — 
“its incessant and prodigious activity,” — no less than within 
the narrower limits of animal and vegetable organism. No 
thought has been to us so fruitful, none has led to so clear a 
perception of the essential unity of all great ideas, as well as 
the correspondence between all departments of being. In- 
deed, the thought seems to be wrapped up in the derivation of 
the very word universe. The definition applies to and ex- 
plains all manner of life, intellectual, social, commercial, 
moral, Christian, no less than cosmical. But the point is, that 
life consists in exchange, in action and reaction. And it is 
evident to all observers that life and beauty most abound to- 
gether. Where chemical life acts with greatest intensity in 
mineral elements, there the crystal is born and multiplied in 
its highest perfection. Where light and heat are most power- 
fully present, in connection with all vegetable constituents, 
there are luxuriance and bloom and wealth of color. Where 
all modes of life, spiritual and other, meet in man, there 
is the crown of natural forms; and most lovely when the 
overflowing vitality of childhood is yet unexpended. The 
reason is this: the beauty of a line or color depends on its 
purity, and purity is synonymous with energy, as Ruskin has 
shown. It is the presence of weakness, decay, death, that de- 
form and discolor, or simply neutralize all glow and shapeli- 
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ness. The vigorous tree is perfect; the flowing stream — well 
called “living’’—is pure and sparkling. This energy that 
purifies, perfects, beautifies, is life, for life is an interplay 
of energies. Life, then, of necessity evolves beauty; and its 
free, right interactions, without disorder or obstruction, are 
joy itself, —** the oil of joy” as it were, so smooth and pleas- 
urable is the normal movement of all spiritual and physical 
machinery. Hence the great import of the words “ eternal 
life,” as expressive of blessedness, and the phrase “ beauty of 
holiness,” that is to say, the beauty of wholeness and health, 
for the three words have a common root. It is the beauty of 
a complete being that evolves pure, and therefore beautiful, 
moral colors and lines and lights, and even physical, by the 
force of its living and unswerving energies, the parts acting 
well together, and the whole in harmonious working with 
other beings and external objects. Moreover, since fancy and 
imagination are the powers most prominent in ornamentation, 
it is in ornament especially that we feel the presence of a free, 
spontaneous, and thus happy, activity or life; for imagination 
and fancy are the very faculties which, in our experience, 
work most easily, untiringly, involuntarily; these are the 
faculties that are awake in sleep, needing not the repose 
that other powers of the mind demand; the working of these 
we most often designate as play. Because the involuntary 
right action of all its powers, even of the “ will” itself, ex- 
presses the soul’s perfect state, therefore it is in the produc- 
tion of the beautiful —largely due to self-acting and tireless 
fancy — that we may best behold the ideas of joy, purity, en- 
ergy, life. It is well called “ creative’? work, even when hu- 
man ; it is such in its divine happiness and pure vital power, 
as well as in reference to the results it originates. And here 
we might add, that there is indeed an evil energy, a false joy 
and beauty, in the realm of art as in that of morals; but it is 
disordered power, often more intense in its brief abnormal 
activity than is regulated power; and it is a wondrous con- 
firmation of the foregoing remarks, that even then, as vital 
energy, it must produce at least a semblance of joy and beauty, 
— the joy of delirium and the beauty of death. 

Ornamental art smiles to us in every playful line and 
cheerful color; we have attempted to explain why. With the 
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happy life inherent in art are mingled other joys ;— gladness 
in the infinite gradations and boundless variations of curve, 
color, and shading; gladness that sympathizes with the work- 
man’s pleasant work and success; gladness that throbs in 
unison with the life of nature suggested in decoration, the 
delight of fellow-feeling with God’s rejoicing creatures; the 
happiness also of living over the past as recorded in man’s 
work, and being thrilled with the struggles, hopes, and pleas- 
ures of ages gone by; the happiness, above all, of co-working 
with the Spirit who, as the all-indwelling life, garnished the 
heavens and the earth, and conspiring with and emulating the 
Lord of the old and the new creation; the happiness, finally, 
of that reconciled conscience and purified heart without which 
we are insensible to the beauty of beauty, without which the 
loveliest forms are discords and accusing witnesses, and the 
gold of heaven would be dim. 

But as all things have their sweetest beginning and ending 
in love, so has this subject. The life that breathes in works 
of beauty, like all vitality, is love; for life, according to the 
definition above given, is a mutual exchange, a giving and 
taking, and that is love. ‘ And all that life is love,” sings the 
hymn, more profound than its intention. The lowest life — 
the chemical — works by affinities; much more each higher. 
All this aside, however, it is the beautiful that is chosen for 
the gifts of friendship; and there is in all beautiful production 
an affection that learns all its wisdom and skill through loving 
regard to nature, that toils for the sake of some who are dear, 
that beautifies only when it fondly lingers and plays over its 
work like sunshine on the mountains, and that does all, or 
should do all, as an adoring service and sacrifice to the God of 
beauty, the infinite love. A gospel of love, no less than of 
life, may be found in all that is ornamental in human effort, 
while in the delicate beauty of nature there is superadded the 
truth of Divine grace, the more signal because mingled with 
judgment. In every dainty flower the gentleness of God 
would arrest the feet of indifference and recklessness, in every 
wavy outline of a landscape his tenderness writes itself, in 
every touch of light and every bright color his mercy smiles, 
and in every harmless and graceful creature he plays with 
his children of filial heart. 
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Art. III.—1. History of Western Massachusetts ; the Coun- 
ties of Hampden, Hampshire, Franklin, and Berkshire ; 
embracing an Outline, or General History, of the Section, 
an Account of its Scientific Aspects and Leading Interests, 
and Separate Histories of its One Hundred Towns. Spring- 
field: Samuel Bowles & Co. 1855. 

2. The Bay-Path: a Tale of New England Colonial Life. 
New York: George P. Putnam & Co. 1857. 

3. Timothy Titcomb’s Letters to Young People: Single and 
Married. New York: Charles Scribner. 1858. 

4. Bitter-Sweet: a Poem. New York: Charles Scribner. 
1859. 

5. Gold-Foil, hammered from Popular Proverbs. New York : 
Charles Scribner. 1859. 

6. Miss Gilbert’s Career: an American Story. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 1860. 

7. Lessons in Life: a Series of Familiar Essays. New 
York: Charles Scribner. 1861. 


THE propensity to be a reformer was not more native to the 
American character of a few generations ago, than to the 
character of other nations in the world; it has secured its 
present hold by indulgence and encouragement, and by having 
at last found its way into that tide of hereditary transmission 
which holds in solution, and from time to time precipitates, 
such specialities as the Bourbon and Hapsburg shapes of face, 
and the Douglas truth and tenderness. The Spaniards, wise 
and thoughtful,—as most lazy fellows are, — distinguish, 
quietly and gravely, (with cigar between the lips,) being as a 
continuous, dignified state, from being as some active, deter- 
minate condition; and to this they give the verb estar, to that 
ser. Now the momentary disposition to change, as something 
we think better catches the eye, becomes, when lengthened 
out into habit, the idiosyncrasy of the reformer; and this is 
the character of a large number of our free-speaking and fast- 
thinking people. The most active of these let the beard grow, 
brush back the hair from the forehead, and have Missions ; 
and the rest of the reforming part of this race, also brushing 
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back the hair and letting the beard grow, believe in Progress, 
and follow their leaders so long as their leaders go. 

Opinion is puffed into one’s face, in the street, from both 
sides, oftener than whiffs of tobacco-smoke. “I guess” are 
the try-words of the American baby, making his way into the 
machinery of the self-rocking cradle; and the beneficent Cen- 
tral-American halter chokes close behind the inaugural “I 
reckon,” in the throat of the Yankee* Filibuster, who has 
been plunging for once too far into the midst of foreign insti- 
tutions. To have an opinion, and after having it to utter it, 
is as necessary to Americans as to have and use an inquisitive 
weapon, such as a penknife, or iron nail, or at least a pin. It 
could hardly be otherwise, since every man votes, and since 
every lawgiver (and, unhappily, in a large part of the country, 
every law-handler) and every great question, political, indus- 
trial, financial, and educational, is set straight up before 
everybody’s vote, to stand or fall by the majority of ballots. 
The young, and the still younger men, down to those who are 
just learning to thrust their determined feet through the legs 
of trousers, are not, to be sure, voters, but they are growing 
up to be voters, and they practise incessantly in the utter- 
ance of opinions, as the Lacedemonian boys used to practise 
with bows and arrows. 

The general feeling has been (at least while our land was 
whole) that this country is to show the way and to teach re- 
form, wherever, in governing or achieving, reform is needed, 
or a way is to be shown. Some one, and an American, is to 
find out and proclaim; and therefore all must be up and 
doing. Americans must always be hitting somewhere, and 
hacking at something. Incessant use of sharp tools has made 
the youth of this country daring and skilful; but it has made 
them also the most annoying race to slip in front of, or to 
sleep in front of, or to do anything of one’s own in front of, 
that can be found by travellers on sea or land, except — (the 
exceptions, too, are to be found in our own country, but we 
will not just now find them). 


* This is written in our old way of regarding Southerners as members of the 
great nation known to the world abroad as Yankees. 
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Happily, for a people of such born and taught reformers, 
it is a matter of necessity that they should bear with one 
another, after some sort, and make mutual room for the escap- 
ing idea; and so they do, sometimes very wonderfully. The 
old horny-handed cooper, for example, whose fingers, when 
little, were first pricked in his father’s work-shop with splin- 
ters of puncheon-staves that, a long half-century ago, walled 
in a sea of madness and Lethe, lends his ear, indulgently, 
among the newly-landed hogsheads, to the urchin-vagabond 
who is stealing the molasses with a straw; the statesman, if 
there yet linger one in public life where he finds little occa- 
sion and less welcome, — or, in fault of a statesman, the emi- 
nent politician,—stands, meekly to recite to one or many 
conceited know-nothings from among his constituents; and 
the well-taught and deep-thinking divine turns a placid, pale 
cheek to any long-winded layman who feels able and willing 
to tell him the true meaning of Holy Scripture, and who does 
tell it to him, so far as there is time to go, with the same 
readiness with which he affirms, from behind his counter, the 
quality and first cost of his goods. 

In short, Americans in general tolerate, and the most 
thoughtful and best-taught helplessly submit to, the self-asser- 
tion of their countrymen against all and singular. From such 
a people, to be sure, the ingenuous blush of old-time modesty 
has necessarily gone as thoroughly and hopelessly as the fair 
sky-hues from the lift of London or of Pittsburg, and rever- 
ence has dwindled to some such vestigial portion in the Amer- 
ican man as the eyes of underground fishes; but, on the 
other hand, a mutual tolerance and indulgence which are 
truly wonderful qualify, in a hopeful way, the mischief that 
would, without them, far more largely come of the untying 
and unmuzzling of the individual in this country. Two 
members of a herd, pushing each other by the head and front, 
will sometimes each give way in turn; will now and then 
both unlock their opposing horns and withdraw a little ; will 
by and by again set their broad brows together, and in this 
way will long strive with each other, and take turns in yield- 
ing, for mere sport; although, when they are more in earnest, 
the one bears the other by main strength backward, until the 
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weaker gives up the struggle. If more evenly matched, each 
will gain or lose, according as one or the other, while they 
move about the field, gets the advantage of the ground, or 
puts forth more sudden might. Much in the same way do our 
guessers and calculators in holding and giving out their opin- 
ions. They are not always in earnest at first; they are not 
always in earnest at all; although if they are so, then the 
stronger must overcome, even if it seem that, in the end, the 
earth is to be smothered in ashes or drowned in blood. Mean- 
time, an opinion, in this country, until it is opposed, goes, with 
all whose prejudices or whose interest may not be touched by 
it, for the received opinion; nor does it lose its credit till it is 
overborne by strength. For one reason or other, — either in- 
difference or a feeling that the sacredness of opinion is to be 
kept up for the sake of everybody’s chance with it, (gener- 
ally owing to a mixture of the two,)— every American feels 
bound to indulge every other American in the utterance of 
opinion. 

The seeming encouragement, however, is no encouragement, 
nor even a kindly indulgence, for the most part; it is simply a 
toleration. Whenever there has been motive enough for the 
making of a party, a party has been made, either of the great 
American people against the world, or else of one set of the 
people against another set; and whenever parties have been 
formed, then individuals are no more encouraged to assert 
themselves, than some one hair of the head has leave to assert 
itself against the general consent of the rest, or a bit of the 
standing or running rigging of a ship to have its own separate 
will. There are only a few men in a great many who are 
forth-right strikers, and only a few that have good strong 
lungs, and know how to shout; so are there only a few leaders, 
at any time, and the great many are followers; and all the 
utterances of opinion that we hear from so many tongues, each 
speaking for itself, are but the breathing over again of stale 
breath. The great number of votes carries anything that 
any man cares about, and therefore whichever party is the 
stronger conquers, and whoever belongs to the stronger party 
conquers with it. 

Opinion, moreover, that is, the expression of one mind 
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offered to another, is the “ governor, teacher, spiritual pas- 
tor, and master” of the American people, and, in general, 
they have no other. Parents, for the most part, and other 
guardians, decline the privilege and responsibility of meddling 
with young people’s inclinations of mind and conscience, and 
leave those who ought to be taught by themselves to the cheap 
teaching of opinion out of doors. Accordingly the newspapers 
and the novels—with the popular moralists in the case of that 
large and respectable class who read and are influenced by 
such books as those whose titles we have set at the head of 
this article —teach the greater number of Americans. © If 
there be little power of teaching in such schoolmasters, then 
our people are but little taught. If opinion be fluctuating 
and shallow, then our people’s principles and convictions will 
be fluctuating and shallow. 

That there is no sacredness attaching to the individual man, 
(unless where he stands or falls as a representative, and then 
the sacred regard is for self,) is clear, from the way in which 
men are killed on our great thoroughfares, and pushed out of 
the way or trampled over, when a good many others are in a 
hurry; and the reason why opinion ever seems to be held 
sacred is, that every one is always awake to his own interest 
and ready to “ mistrust,” as the common word is, that the 
thing which he sees or hears of may concern him; the same 
reason for which a boy, instead of treading upon a crumpled 
parcel of paper lying on the sidewalk, takes it up and opens it, 
hoping to find nuts inside. 

Whatever thing is standing before the eyes of this genera- 
tion of Americans, (if it catch their eyes at all,) they, by this 
necessity of their nature, or of the nature of things, open their 
mouths upon and judge in words, and find fault with, — each 
for himself or one of them for all. For the most part, they 
guess either that it never was good for much, or that it is the 
worse for wear; and there they leave it standing, if it concern 
them no further than as a mere standing thing which they 
must judge while they see it. If it be an institution or a law 
which keeps something in or keeps some one out, they argue 
for it and praise it, if they like it, or, if they do not like it, 
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they batter it with breath as if it ought to be frittered before 
them like a topsail blown from the bolt-ropes. 

In the mass of the American people is a conviction that the 
supremacy of opinion (which is the expression of humanity) 
has been gained by an American conquest; that a great many 
powerful and formidable things are leagued against it, secretly, 
if not openly; that the human race, wherever it has descended 
from democracy, has a propensity to abandon and forget its 
prerogatives ; that certain classes of society are, by their con- 
dition, of course opposed to the supremacy of opinion; and 
that history has been written, for the most part, in the inter- 
est of a conservatism unfriendly to man. To most Americans, 
a thing which seems to stand stiffly is a thing to be suspected, 
because this stiffness seems to protest against the supremacy 
of opinion. Things spiritual and material alike — habits, 
truths, houses, social forms, and forms of government — must 
not look too lasting, for the look speaks of privilege and ex- 
emption. The putting down and putting out of the way of a 
thing of this sort, now and then, and here and there, is as 
natural to our people, as the cutting of an occasional repre- 
sentative Greek throat and the firing of an occasional Greek 
house by the Mussulmans. A supremacy gained by conquest 
is kept fresh in the feeling of both sides by a frequent asser- 
tion and vindication in this way. 

If we may judge from the common habit of speech, the gen- 
eral feeling of Americans is, that whatever is (unless they 
have just made it) most likely is not right, but is to be righted 
by them or by some of them. This feeling has brought about 
a general readiness for change; and until any one has a plan 
of his own for which all standing things ought to give way, he 
welcomes and instigates the knives and axes of his neighbors, 
to “ make something different ; anything but the same old thing 
forever.” Old habits, old laws, old institutions, old truths, be- 
come tiresome to the great body of this people, and must at 
least be made to appear new, with paint and varnish, or sound 
old oak must give way for slight new pine. 

In the mouths and in the hands of this whole race, the readi- 
est thing was the English language; its being invited their 
judgment; its being in their use made it necessary for them 
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to meddle with it, change it, and reform it, — in short, control 
it; its name made it necessary for them to conquer and sub- 
due and appropriate it. Its claim to an ancestry and a history 
made it aristocratic and unpopular ; its pretence that it had a 
certain special constitution, or idiosyncrasy, or nature, was not 
to be allowed against the application of common sense. Thus 
countless Americans, claiming to be popular writers (and being 
simply vulgar), have found opportunities to indulge themselves 
in all sorts of freedoms and familiarities with our noble speech. 
Some one — it mattered little who, but some one of them must 
do it—set a thing which he called, if we remember rightly, 
“ Fonografé” to worry the English language, while plenty of 
others, with nothing better to do, joined in the amusement 
and exercise of urging it on. One (perhaps the self-same 
*“‘ fonografer”’) having received as good a degree as Dr. John- 
son’s, boldly made a dictionary; plucked letters out of words, 
and braided the tails of words into such shapes as he fancied, 
and then claimed that the great thing was done, — that this 
was the American tongue which he presented to his country- 
men. Happily, a national language (and, still more, a lan- 
guage common to many great nations) cannot come down with 
a crash, any more than the universal grass; or else, with all 
the ignorant and impertinent whittling and improving which 
our people have done to it, the English would have been al- 
ready a ruined tongue. As it is, the enterprising and invent- 
ive author of the American Dictionary has persuaded some 
millions of his countrymen to spell at least a few hundred 
words after himself, for the time being; and these millions 
write and print books and newspapers in this fashion; and for 
the Americanness of his work this Doctor of Laws received a 
wreath made of Connecticut and other domestic laurel, which 
was laid, still green, upon his tomb, when he went down, and 
which still keeps many of its leaves and much of its greenness. 
When the copyright runs out, it is to be hoped that booksel- 
lers, even if they still water his garland, will forsake his gar- 
bling of the English language. 

Refined taste is a thing which especially belongs to privacy, 
gentleness, and elegant intercourse. It is not, therefore, a pop- 
ular quality. Thus those who write for the greatest number 
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are never reminded of their want of it, if they have it not; and 
their public not only do not crave it, but like them the better 
for being without it. Whole series of books that have made, 
and have not ceased making, money for their publishers and 
authors, are written, not so as to bring their readers up toa 
higher level of taste and refinement, but so as to confirm them 
in bad habits of manners and speech already formed. Stiff 
and stilted language, the use of Latin instead of Saxon words, 
— needlessly, and not in Johnson’s way, — lengthening out of 
words and phrases, finically, — these are some of the lesser 
faults of our American writers. Cant expressions, and slang 
expressions, and vulgar phraseology are worse, and quite as 
common. 

Such as our American people is, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that those who lead any large and influential part of 
them should be such men as can and will lead them well and 
wisely ; for, well led, Americans will follow well. We have 
written, already, of that large number among us who honestly 
believe in going on and growing better. Of their accepted 
writers is Dr. Holland. It is a little difficult to estimate 
rightly and fairly the author whose books and moral influence 
have given us occasion for this article. Like a true American, 
he has tried a good many departments of authorship. We 
may say of him what Johnson wrote of one of his own, and 
the world’s, friends, Nudlum, fere, scribendi genus non tetigit; 
and if he has not done all things equally well, he has done 
many things excellently. Being a journalist, he began, it 
would seem, with historical sketches in his own journal, and 
afterward made them into an “ outline history” ; from his- 
tory he went over into the adjoining field of romance; next 
climbed the tempting hill of poesy; and latterly has been 
gathering — upon this hill elsewhere — and discoursing upon 
samples and principles of morals. 

For good history is wanted, first, good stuff, and then, 
ability, time, opportunity, and will, to make good use of 
it. Dr. Holland’s work in this department was about West- 
ern Massachusetts, his own neighborhood. For histories of 
that sort there seems to be never any lack of material in 
Massachusetts, when men dig deep enough ; and whoever does 
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such work does, as we think, a very good thing, and deserves 
to be, as he generally is, well rewarded for it. It gives one a 
kindly feeling, as the eye runs over the titles, “ History of 
Belchertown,” ‘ History of Watertown,” and the like, to think 
of the cosey relation between writer and readers, and between 
the members of a community set up or strengthened by those 
printed pages. The citizen with the tan-yard, the lawyer who 
stoutly planted his foot upon a town-boundary, and would not 
give an inch, the first setter-up of a lightning-rod, the mer- 
chant who built a house after one of Downing’s designs or a 
plan in the “ Country Gentleman,” the retired Senator who 
brought in guano or poudrette, all have their snug places, and 
all are pleased with themselves and one another. Neighbor- 
hood-tales are always interesting to neighbors, unless they are 
very ill told; and in what spot where blood runs in men and 
women, can fifty years of time be taken up without many 
grains of poetry and romance among them? In Massachu- 
setts we have plenty of good daring and good deed, and to all 
of us anything which can be made out to be a part of her his- 
tory —from the little rag of a tradition left fluttering beside 
the pathway of record by days lost long ago, down to the 
larger and whole histories of these late times — comes warm 
and kindly. 

Dr. Holland, in using his materials, has not pressed and 
dried out color and fragrance. He goes into his work with a 
sympathy for private interests and sufferings, and with a feel- 
ing of the sacredness and obligation of lawful society; and 
having read his other books, we can now see in this, his first, 
intimations of the morality that he was one day to teach, and 
even in one sentence or so, where there is a striking bringing 
in of a pair of eyes above the scene,— the eyes of Goffe the 
regicide, — we have intimations of his imaginative power. 
There is more than one very good expression of what, in man- 
ifold, ever like and unlike shape, pours out of all our Puritan 
mouths, — honor to the cause and the men that out of a wil- 
derness made New England a garden; nor does he forget or 
fail to own, now and then, that the men who fled from perse- 
cution did, when they were out of ken of the Star-Chamber, 
“smite with the fist of” righteousness, and apply their square- 
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toed shoes, with right good-will, to the more fleshy parts of 
impugners of their own doctrine and discipline ; indeed, used, 
often, through-thrusting and other weapons of administration 
much deadlier than fist and shoe-sole. 

We must take time here to write, that there are elements of 
romantic history in Massachusetts that, with all the assiduity 
of her sons, have never, to our knowledge, been used as they 
might have been. That Shays’s rebellion, for example, (to take 
no other,)—the rising up of a real captain or two who had 
smelt powder or taken snuff on fields of real warfare, the 
march of armies through our kindly Commonwealth, the turn- 
ing of the courts of justice out of doors,—all this to our young 
minds (and there are plenty of young minds still, though we 
have dropped our romance) smelt of the mystery of Mon- 
mouth and Wat Tyler. It was, even then, “long ago,” too, 
(for we then made the same foolish mistake for which we now 
correct our children, thinking forty or forty-five a very great 
sum of years,) and its seeming distance made it strange, while 
the horror of its crime was with the past, because the men 
that made it were mostly dead, or still walked the earth only 
in shrunk and crippled bodies, shadowy and shadowless, al- 
most, as ghosts. Moreover, in their day, the rebels had been 
thoroughly put down, their ranks broken, and their men 
broken in spirit; their chiefs driven, like sheep imbogged, into 
most deep disgrace and desperation; the spirit of insubordi- 
nation frightened out, and law and justice settled firmly and 
beyond fear. All these things being so, and the Common- 
wealth being safe, our young appetite for something coming 
up, out of the common way, not business-like and tame, — for 
a sudden spring and rush of happenings, for great trials of 
strength, martial array, and fife and drum,— we were near say- 
ing, for the “ battle and murder, and sudden death,” that are 
prayed against in the Litany,— would have gone very hun- 
gry had there never been, in the history of our smooth-flowing, 
deep prosperity, one formidable rebellion, so well put down. 
That moody and muttering half-martial array of men without 
plan and in debt,— unlike as it is, alas! to the dread, secret 
deliberation of wise and clever villany and ambition, and the 
malignant, deadly drilling, and the desperate, outraging rush 
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to murder and wasting, which characterize a rebellion of men 
reckless of all but their own plans, and ambitious only of self- 
ish gain and greatness — yet was not more vulgar than the 
Porteous Mob, and is far enough off, in time, to wear good 
shades and a broad, deep hue over it all, for the long look of 
eyes that can see romance. Dr. Holland has written the story 
of the musterings and marchings, the withstandings, with- 
drawings, and disbandings, of the rebels and the right-minded, 
and the no-doings and the undoings of the General Court, 
fairly and wisely. 

Among the hundred historical sketches of the hundred west- 
ern towns, made by a hundred different hands, perhaps, we 
step, before we know it, on a good illustration of the way in 
which, among us men, history is written. We find two lines, 
in the part where education is treated of, telling the world 
that “about the year 1830” a certain boarding-school flour- 
ished under the charge of a certain person, —so little (and 
that not rightly given either in date or name) about the most 
thoroughly-appointed school that ever existed in this country ! 
its character and influence forgotten, in a single generation, 
out of the place which, beautiful as it is, that school adorned 
and dignified, and the large and generous man who gave it its 
chief beauty and excellence dropped out of men’s minds as if 
none of us were alive to claim his honor for him ! * 


* There is a hill in one of the fairest towns in Massachusetts, and standing a 
little apart from the main village, on which, forty years ago, were the houses of 
three brothers, built respectively (it sounds like a fairy tale) of stone, brick, and 
wood. Behind the houses a noble forest of oak, maple, chestnut, and tall ever- 
greens covered the hill-top, and went down the back of it to a broad level and glen 
and stream. In front, the pretty town, with a meeting-house spire or two, and 
dwelling-houses mingled with tall and spreading trees, shimmered in summer si- 
lence. A broad, smooth, gleaming river, a little farther off, made a sweep through 
the wide, rich valley, so beautiful that it was written of in books. Beyond, again, 
an easily-climbed mountain — not the only one, but the kindliest-looking as well 
as the nearest of the mountains — stood opposite, shutting off all farther sight, and 
yet luring the heart toward itself as having the fairest of all out-sights to offer to all 
climbers. This scene was in the valley of the Connecticut, and these were Mount 
Holyoke, and the river, and Northampton, and Round Hill. 

The brothers sold Round Hill and all its beauty to two gentlemen from the 
University, who, having travelled and been much abroad, knew that the education 
of Continental Europe was better, without being more costly, than our own, and 
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Our author’s first novel, we believe, was “ The Bay-Path,” 
in which, taking his Western Massachusetts for a scene, he 
mythicizes some of the characters that he had met in history. 
It is a book not specially to be remembered, and one which 
Dr. Holland seems so far to have forgotten, and to suppose 
others to have forgotten, that he has taken its opening scene 
and carried it to a poem that he was building, and, having 
made it over and made it better, used it for the fore-front of 
that work. His next novel (a much more skilful one) was 
“Miss Gilbert’s Career, a Story of American Life”; in which 
the heroine is a girl with a literary career, and the hero a 
youth with a moral and intellectual growth and teaching, out 
of orphanage and hard days’ work, into the Congregational 
ministry. These two characters, after various experiences, 
are brought together in marriage. The moral of this book 
may be said, perhaps, to be, that not ambitious striving, but 
strong work, and suffering, and sympathy with others, must 
make the highest and truest man and woman. 

“Timothy Titcomb’s Letters to Young People, Single and 
Married,” is intended to teach the youth of both sexes how 
to be honest and sensible, and to live like Christians; and 
“Gold-Foil, hammered from Popular Maxims,” is for the 
teaching of the world at large in general morals and religion. 
These are good books, both. “ Bitter-Sweet” is a poem, 
whose chief moral object is to work out the thought that evil 


were resolved to make such a school in this most beautiful place as should surpass 
all American or foreign schools. In 1823 they came hither, and they soon 
peopled this scene with happy childhood from all quarters. The wood became a 
boys’ haunt, the flat field down behind it a play-ground ; and in the glen the brook 
was taught to swell into a lake; and in the houses, and in many more added to 
them, the boys studied, and slept, and sheltered themselves (sometimes) from out- 
side weather. 

If we were to speak out the words of love and praise that thirty and more years 
ago were so familiar to us, echoes and answers would come from those far rice- 
swamps and cotton-fields from which so many loyal and kindly and generous feel- 
ings seem wellnigh banished, and even out of those floating-batteries and breast- 
works whose guns have not been so utterly cruel and remorseless as those who 
manned them! The heart will not let go its young, instinctive love, for it was 
fastened rightly ; it will not change the estimate of character which grew with years 
into its nature. That school was what we thouglit it then, and so was our master, 
Joseph Cogswell. 
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is part of God’s plan, and answers a good purpose in it. Of 
this book and its subject, we shall have more to say. 

Dr. Holland takes openly, but without the least rudeness, 
the office of reformer and leader of the better opinion among 
us. This the subjects and objects and general character of 
his writings, as well as abundant special passages, show. 
The title-pages tell us that his books have been issued in a 
great many thousand copies; and after having read them, we 
cannot wonder that they have been widely read, and cannot 
doubt that they exert a large influence. His use of American 
phrases, his choice of utilitarian illustrations, his speaking in 
the first person to the second person, and his bringing up a 
second or third time, or oftener, after the manner of a public 
speaker, a thing or a phrase, — these all are of his part as a 
leader of American opinion. 

That Dr. Holland has imagination in a high degree is shown, 
not only by many passages in which objects, persons, and 
scenes are wonderfully well thrown out, but by the whole 
book, “ Bitter-Sweet.”” That he has good power of reason- 
ing, and a very good command of language and sense of the 
strength of words, he evinces abundantly. That he has an 
honest and good purpose, and is in earnest about it, he every- 
where proves to us thoroughly. He writes honestly and 
purely, and he does not write in general, but in the plainest 
and strongest way rebukes particular vices; and that not 
like one who willingly meddles with forbidden subjects, but 
like one who honestly feels that men and women ought to be 
rebuked for wickedness known to be too common, and ought 
to be shamed out of it, even at the risk of shocking some 
false delicacy. While the rascals who live by the ruin of our 
youth can bribe publishers of newspapers to scatter revela- 
tions of their loathsome and abominable trades and entice- 
ments to crime wherever print can go, this true and manly 
writer, in his honesty of purpose, uses plain English about 
vice, and uses it extremely well. Witness such passages as 
the chapter on Sensuality, in “ Gold-Foil.” What an elo- 
quent sentence, too, is that in the “ Letters to Young People,” 
about cutting the channel of a Ganges! He argues, perhaps, 
a little too patiently on the next page; but how true and 
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beautiful is what he says about homes and children just af- 
terward! We ought all to be thankful to a man who has 
made his way to a great many thousand readers, and then 
deals so fairly by them, and appeals to all that is good and 
holy, as he has done in setting forth the contrasts of base and 
lovely in this and the like chapters. The scene in “ Gold-Foil,” 
toward the end of the book, in which the vices of the imagi- 
nation are described, seems to us a very remarkable specimen 
of descriptive power, and intensely impressive. We are glad 
to believe that there are a great many pure and holy persons 
in this world; but we would have the warnings of that chap- 
ter made dreadful and ghastly. Who that cares for the best 
worth of manhood, and the beauty and glory and loveliness 
and sacredness of womanhood, will not draw sympathetic 
breath, and strain all muscles, while this brave author is 
striking down the deadly phantoms ? 

Throughout his books we everywhere find fresh and manly 
sense and morals. The chapters of “ Gold-Foil” on Patience, 
Perfect Liberty, the Canonization of the Vicious, and Home, 
are full of admirable thoughts and wordings, and there are a 
great many capital things in the chapter on the Preserva- 
tion of Character. Take for an example this: — 


“We meet, in every town, men who feel that they have filled up the 
measure of their character, and have nothing farther to do in life but 
to bear that like a full vessel to their grave, without spilling a drop. 
They walk the streets as if they were bearing it upon their heads. 
They bow to their acquaintances with the consciousness of their pre- 
cious burden constantly uppermost. They refrain from all complica- 
tion with the stirring questions of the times, through fear of a fatal 
jostle. They speak guardedly, as if a word might jar their priceless 
vase from the poise of continence.” 


There is more of this than we have quoted, which sticks to 
our pen, and which we can scarcely help bringing away; but 
there is still better elsewhere. How admirably he writes of 
Burns and Goethe and the great Frederic,* and of the fashion 


* In giving this name, we guess only from the author’s “antecedents ”’; for he 
enigmatically refers to a “ brute” “apotheosized by the world’s greatest living 
writer.” 
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that lesser celebrities have of dining off the memories of 
vicious men of genius, and pledging one another in the bad 
blood of their dead heroes. Husbands and fathers and mor- 
alizers, who have, over their cups, made maudlin speeches 
about great men’s having been the better for having been bad, 
or who have rhymed, with whiskey singing in their heads, 
about the beauty and blessedness of great weaknesses (which 
are generally great wickednesses) in gifted men, have, very 
likely, as they ought, been ashamed of themselves soon after ; 
but the sense of right in the rest of us is thankful for down- 
right truth, as Dr. Holland writes it, about splendid talents 
amused lifelong with the ruin of admiring women and young 
men, and a glowing wit used commonly like the red-hot iron 
to stir bar-room drinks. 

We find ourselves inclined to quote a good deal more from 
“ Gold-Foil” than from “ Letters to Young People” ; and we 
consider the former as the higher work. Dr. Holland seems 
te us decidedly to have advanced in freedom of thought and 
strength of style when he passed from the one to the other. 
Yet we would not disparage the Letters, which are excellent, 
and which, if they have done as much good as they ought, 
have done a great deal. What he writes about food and 
physical culture is well added to what has been well said in 
our day for making strong men and women, instead of the 
things half made or half worn out which shrink within ill-fit- 
ting clothes, and shamble under their own weight. 

We stop short of agreeing with our author about beards, 
having been accustomed to listen unmoved to the eloquence of 
an Episcopalian who argued that the conversion of the world 
might be secured by three things together; which three things 
were free churches, the choral service, and loose beards. 
Razors seem to have been invented pretty nearly, if not quite, 
as soon as men found their hair hanging into their broth ; and 
the figure which long-bearded nations have played in history, 
as contrasted with those who have shaved their faces, (were 
there anything in these differences,) is not tempting to us. 
We plead that there is an endless beauty about the mouth and 
chin of man, and in the play of the muscles that frame the 
quick lips to utter honest truth and tender love, or shape 
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them into all those many phases, from the school-boy’s whim- 
per to the man’s trembling struggle between old friendship 
and new duty, or his stern will against wrong, or his most 
burning scorn for cowardice or other baseness. Man’s mouth, 
the men who plead with it, and the men who look upon it 
while they listen, and the true-eyed women who learned love 
and holy law from it, will never, for more than a generation, 
suffer to be hidden in a free race. The later Greeks, to be 
sure, of the Lower Empire and the Moslem bondage, whined 
over the degeneracy of the surviving Latins for making their 
images of saints unbearded ; but the age of their own fathers’ 
better manhood and inspired skill had represented all the best 
and noblest of the only gods they had as beardless. 

We have kept the author’s highest work for this last place. 
“« Bitter-Sweet ’’ we consider by far his best-wrought novel, as 
well as his most imaginative book. Poetry, as most men write 
it, has this advantage over the prose written by the same men, 
that it is more carefully and thoughtfully finished, and has 
fewer faults and greater merits. The requirements in lan- 
guage are far higher in poetry than in prose; and in the 
patience, industry, and skill which are generally required to 
mould and polish verse, the whole conception and plan, and the 
several thoughts and illustrations, grow better. We do not 
mean that we would, if we could, compel all poetry to go in 
rhyme, or even in verse ; for, on the one hand, no amount and 
no goodness of verse could make that poetry which would not 
have been poetry without it, and, on the other, true poetry 
often reveals herself to the wiser, kindlier eye wearing no 
tinkle or flash of words. The most exemplary specimens of 
prose are in volumes of verse, more or less even-footed ; and 
one of the most beautiful poems in English is “ The Bride of 
Lammermoor,” in which, perhaps, are not half a dozen lines 
of verse. Beginning in mystery and sadness, going on through 
love, hope, beauty, nobleness, tenderness, laughter, wronging, 
to ruin, despair, and death, it has in it everything that can 
move the heart of man. As the reader’s memory rehearses 
the story that he has read through, from the funeral hatch- 
ments and hangings, and the mockery of the mourning-feast, 
with which it opens, along the half-foreshown prophetic path 
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of destiny to the grave in the sea-shore waves, with the single 
black feather tossed up at the old servant’s foot, he marvels at 
the wondrous beauty of the work, while he sits occupied and 
oppressed with its utter gloom. So poetical, indeed, is the 
whole thing, that the four lines of verse in which the prophecy 
is told furnish rhyme enough for all the book beside. They 
cling to the chief personage, and fling a melody through the 
whole of the dialogue, and even the description in which he is 
concerned ; they ring through the book, and make all rhyth- 
mical. The truth is, that beauty and perfectness of concep- 
tion, thorough and harmonious elaboration, and deep thrilling 
of the heart of nature, make poetry, whether in verse or not. 
The truth is, moreover, that language will be poetical when 
thought is poetical, and will be even rhythmical in passionate 
passages, though it be not measured into lines of even syl- 
lables. 

“ Bitter-Sweet ” is for the most part in “ blank verse,” and 
very good blank verse; and at a glance we see one advantage 
that it gains by being written in measured language. Its 
scene is in a farm-house, its characters are all rustics, and 
yet there is no impression of vulgarity from any part of it. 
The scene is well laid; the plot is good, and completely worked 
out; the characters are individual and life-like ; the language 
is excellent, and the figures and illustrations are very happily 
chosen, and often extremely beautiful. The conversation is 
natural, and the reasoning real, and not mere sham-fight, in 
which one party plays at being driven off the field. Where 
the persons tell their stories, they tell them well, and the 
stories come in easily and are welcome. The storm of the 
Thanksgiving evening, and the talk of the in-door gathering 
of the grown-up children of the house, seem real. 

For a beautiful imaginative description, how admirable is 
this : — 

“ The mill is still. The distant factory, 
That swarmed, yest’reen, with many-fingered life, 
And bridged the river with a hundred bars 
Of molten light, is dark, and lifts its bulk 
With dim, uncertain angles, to the sky.” 


And this: — 
VOL. xcv.— No. 195. 9 
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“ The ruddy firelights from the hearth 
Flap their bright wings against the window-panes, — 
A billowy swarm, that beat their slender bars, 
Or seek the night to leave their track of flame 
Upon the sleet ; or sit, with shifting feet 
And restless plumes, among the poplar boughs.” 


And others, as, 


wren the thin chime of melting minstrelsy, — 
Rising and falling, — answered far away.” 


The beginning and the ending of the poem seem to us alike 
beautiful. Of the characters, Ruth, Mary, and Grace seem 
very well drawn, notwithstanding that the first talks a good 
deal of trash; for that very thing is done in real life without 
spoiling a character for us. The author’s women, here, as 
elsewhere, strike vs as being better than his men. David, the 
chief personage in the book, and its hero, seems to us exactly 
what his maker has, in his prose, tried vainly to describe, — 
“a puppy.” There is a great deal of unnecessary doggerel 
in the book, much of it brought in by way of giving the grand- 
children some part; and there is the story of Blue-Beard, 
sufficiently well told, but what it does for the book, or the 
story, or the moral, except filling out the leaves, we cannot 
think. The chief and great fault is in the moral. To show 
this, let us tell the story. 

Two girls, at different times, go out from the Old Red Farm- 
House with the husbands of their love. Mary, the earliest 
wedded, soon finds that she has married a drunken profli- 
gate ; and he, having first corrupted his wife’s best instincts, 
leaves home with a painted harlot for his companion, and 
abandons his wife to utter penury and the double shame (if 
one of these shames could be doubled) of her husband’s infi- 
delity, and his abuse of trust and swindling, discovered after 
his flight. She now, deserted, shamed, and penniless, goes to 
the city, and there, in the author’s very happy words, “ picks 
her bread up at a needle’s point.” Alone, and shunning all, 
she is found out by one who wants a piece of embroidery 
wrought; and seeing in him, instinctively, a pure and good 
man who has a happy wife at home, madly determines to re- 
venge herself on marriage by seducing him. All this is nat- 
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urally and admirably told; and so well was all done, that she 
succeeds in moving the well-poised, strong, and happy man to 
passion. At the very point and crisis of their mutual sinful 
experience, he starts back, recovers himself, falls on his knees 
in agony before God, is rescued, and has the privilege of sav- 
ing her also. As the poem expresses it, 
“ Tt seems as if that noble man were sent 

To give me rescue from the pit of death ; 

But from his distant height he could not reach 

And act upon my soul ; so Heaven allowed 

Temptation’s ladder ’twixt his soul and mine, 

That they and his mission thrift. 


He led me, step by sep, to higher ground. 


1 grasped the arm of Jesus, and wes safe.” 


This man was “ David the Poet,” who had married the second 
of the two girls that we have mentioned ; and, meantime, his 
wife is sure that her husband, whom she had believed the man 
of all men, scarcely a man, is faithless to their marriage of a 
few happy months, and she is miserable beyond words. On this 
Thanksgiving night, David “ propounds”’ a theory that evil is a 
good thing; and while he goes over the house, following Ruth, 
the last unmarried daughter, into cellar and kitchen, pouring 
forth melodious morality about the beneficence of sin and 
the like, and illustrating his propositions with carrots, apples, 
and cider, his wife, Grace, and Mary have been telling their 
stories to each other, — Mary having only not given her 

“ preserver’s’’ name. At length, David, looking out at the 
window, descries through the storm a man staggering and 
falling. He is found, and brought back to life, and discovered 
to be Edward, Mary’s long-lost husband. He tells them the 
story of his own great profit from the ministry of sin, hears 
briefly his wife’s blessed experience with the same healthful 
instrumentality, and dies, willingly, holding his wife’s hand. 
Then David, — poet and successful sinner, — who has forgiven 
his wife all her unhappiness, after her confessing, on her knees, 
that she had abused him and his faithful love, points the moral, 
and the whole company of the Old Red Farm-House give in 
their adhesion to the new dogma of the sacredness of sin. 
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We have done, we believe, fair and even justice to the mo- 
rality of ‘ Bitter-Sweet,” while we give cheerful praise to its 
excellence of expression; and the reader can see, as well as 
we, the wrong of it. David is absolutely pompous with the 
glory of his theory and experience, and reads the old Phari- 
saic evathema in this way: “ Stand by, for I am hallowed by 
more deep experience of sin than thou.” The danger would 
be, that young, married, or other men, who feel their own 
weakness, and see that sin is the appointed way and means of 
strength, would each find some female object of sympathy, and 
having securely planted the foot of “the ladder of tempta- 
tion” by her, would go down its steps to meet her and lift 
her with himself to a divine height of strength and holiness. 

Let us say, in a word, to all married people, that each has a 
full right to know all the other’s experience as man and woman, 
husband and wife. A man may have professional secrets that 
concern in no way the woman who shares his life; but tender 
experiences with other women he has no right to; and for this 
David to leave his wife wretched, and loftily insist that she 
shall get over her true suspicion and well-grounded fear of 
him, is rascally. The pure love of a wedded woman is the di- 
vinest thing that we see on earth. It is merciful, like God’s, 
and true and trusting after falsehood and wrong; and it has 
this property of the Eternal nature, that it has taken and appro- 
priated past and present, associating to itself all the earlier life 
and all the future of the loved one; has brought all its treas- 
ures of memory and imagination and hope, and bestowed them 
here ; and then, when the husband has had a false passion, this 
wounds and scars forever the tenderest as well as the most 
living thing in the world. We do not say that a man who has 
so sinned is hopelessly base. O no! he may be very pitiable 
for the strange strength of the temptation, and may claim all 
our sympathy for his honest, humble struggle ; but the wife’s 
case is not changed by these circumstances which affect the 
husband’s guilt; and surely he is bound to feel that what she 
loses and what she suffers are to be uppermost to him in his 
thought and deed. 

Dr. Holland has carried out to a dangerous extreme a the- 
ory which has its particle of truth, but much more of error. 
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It is a great mistake to claim that innocence is not a strength 
pleasing to God. We say fearlessly, that such a theory is 
unreasonable in itself, and false to our own experiences with 
innocent wives and children. Innocence is infinitely stronger, 
as well as better, than experience, and, with God’s grace, is 
precisely the best and strongest thing among men. Nor is it 
sin or temptation that is good for us; the only good thing 
about them is the rescuing strength of God that saves us out 
of them. Dr. Holland asserts that “ there is and there can be 
no standard of belief and good for all ages.” Now, are not 
faith and morality the very things of allin which men must 
not seek to be original, and to invent? Just here he has gone 
wrong. His purpose and his practical morality, almost every- 
where in his books, are honest and excellent ; but here, where 
he strives to fasten a good practice on a most vicious theory, 
we speak strongly against the attempt. This is the author’s 
greatest fault, and this is the chief disfigurement of his highest 
book. We think him far better fitted for, or rather, in these 
books, far more successful in, practical than theoretical teach- 
ing of morality. 

We have already written that American popular writers are 
not required by their readers to have refined taste, and indeed 
are better liked for wanting it, — perhaps do their work better 
for being without it. A fine inward sense is as surely needed 
in a reader to feel and to judge rightly of a writer’s refined 
thoughts and language, as a delicate touch is needed to appre- 
ciate the finer textures of fabric or fibres of wood. The use of 
catch-words and slang phrases (including cant, which is relig- 
ious slang) most easily becomes general among Americans, 
because, for the most part, speakers and writers address them- 
selves to the mass, and want to be popular. In Dr. Holland’s 
writings, with all (and there is very much) that is well thought 
and well expressed, there is also much of this use. Let us 
quote at random: “I have yet to see the first”; “ the genuine 
article”; “a thing that pays”; “ alike in cash and comfort ” ; 
“ second-hand, and badly damaged at that”; “ pays but poor- 
ly”; “I believe in dress” ; “a beautiful cravat, sustaining a 
faultless dicky, is about all a man can stand.” This stops 
happily short of the luxuriance in which the Rev. Dr. Magoon 
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introduces an edition of Spurgeon’s Sermons: “ How much 
can-do stands up in your boots? If any, go ahead; if not, 
shut up.’ None of Dr. Holland’s phrases are so coarse and 
vulgar as these ; but they are too much of the same character, 
and for the same reason. The reverend editor uses such 
words as he thinks popular: Dr. Holland does the same thing, 
though he has more respect for English and for himself, and 
seeks popularity more decently. The style of his writings, 
with all their strength and beauty, has too many exceptions 
to the rule of refinement. Contrast him, for example, with 
Hawthorne. 

Want of high taste we see in Dr. Holland’s persons more 
largely than in his words. Nothing that can properly be 
called a gentleman or a lady is to be found among the char- 
acters of his books. In “ The Bay-Path”’ he had more than 
one such out of history, as Pynchon, for example, and Holy- 
oke, his son-in-law; but they wear no likeness of gentleman, 
after his manipulation. He seems to think that the Puritanic 
faith neutralized, in those who held it, all gentle blood and 
training, which is, of course, thoroughly a mistake. In “ Miss 
Gilbert’s Career” he neither finds nor makes any elegant or 
refined or well-bred character whatever. In this respect his 
novels suffer a great loss; for they miss sadly the crowning 
influence of a thorough gentleman or lady. One cannot es- 
cape the feeling of want, even if he can put away the impres- 
sion of vulgarity taken from reading a novel in which he has 
met characters intended to be elegant, and who are entirely 
second-rate. In this respect his women are, happily, better 
than his men, of whom—leaving out Blayne and Sargent 
(very good fellows, but who do not properly come into this 
estimate) — Dr. Gilbert, the influential medical man, and Mr. 
Kilgour, the opulent bookseller, are very ordinary and coarse ; 
and the young religious business-men from New York, who 
form the ** Committee of Supply” for a new church there, are 
as thorough blackguards as the family of Huckleberry Run, 
which he cites for examples of all that is low. 

While we write, another of Dr. Holland’s books — “ Lessons 
in Life ”” — comes from the press, and we bring it to our scale. 
Although it seems to us not equal in merit to Gold-Foil, yet it is 
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very similar in kind. It shows much the same sort of good, 
and much the same sort of bad, —in some instances not only 
of the same sort, but the same, for the author, as he could 
hardly fail of doing in the fast getting-out of his books, some- 
times writes over again the same things; but, perhaps better 
than any other of his books, it shows the writer as an American, 
as a leader of the better public opinion, and as Dr. Holland. 
The I-and-you style, the honest morality, the plain speaking, 
the slang, the American use of un-English words, — the want 
of fineness of appreciation, together with an appreciation of 
what is good, and a fondness for distinguishing and contrast- 
ing,—the happy thoughts, well worded,— the unconscious, 
yet often strongly-marked irreverence,— are all here. 

Such phrases as “ not up to,” “back out of,” “it’s of no 
use [or “it’s useless ’’] for you to tell me,” “ not love to” do 
something, “rugged in health,” are of pretty wide range 
among our countrymen. The use of “commence,” “ pre- 
sume,” and the like, brings before one the schoolmaster and 
mistress, who never, by any chance, can say “ begin,” and the 
milliner’s apprentice, who, in answer to your question whether 
her employer is in, so often, instead of “ Yes,” says, “1 pre- 
sume she is.”” When we get to phrases like “ efficiency,” 
“ vitality,” “transcended by initial manhood,” “ exhausted 
in no department of its constitution,” “ with something of 
interest,” and the like, we feel that we are on the “ plane,” 
as the word is, of a more pretending and influential class. 

As a casual illustration at once of Americanism, and of the 
want of that sense which brings humor and pathos, witness 
this. A neighbor has found a certain man’s heart barred ; the 
author tries it, immediately afterward, to better purpose. “I 
go in and open the door right through that mood, into the ge- 
nial and good heart, and the door flies open when I come.” 
There is the formula, unintentionally given, of the “ reannexa- 
tion” of Texas and the rest of the world. ‘ Down in his heart, 
under an affection which was as deep as his nature, was planted 
this seed,” our author writes ; and as he is a professional man, 
we cannot but ask, What was the seed planted in? The printer, 
with the connivance of the proof-reader, has made a droll mis- 
take or two, as where we read, * pitfalls who manage an inter- 
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view as a general manages”; and the author’s mistake, above, 
is one doubtless arising from haste. 

There are worse faults. For taste, nothing can be worse 
than this: “I suppose God is attracted to very much the same 
style of character.” And there is no excuse, of any kind, for 
this: ** God loves Quakers, but I do not think he admires them ; 
Ido not see how he can. I wondered what I should think if I 
had made them; I should have been about equally vexed and 
amused.” It is trash, to be sure; but is it not incomparably 
and most painfully worse? What business has Dr. Holland, 
or any honest man, with such a phrase as a “ series of Christs,” 
with the apology that he means no harm by it? We cannot 
see that he, any more than the most foul-tongued man in the 
street, has a right to take Divine names in vain; but we can 
see that he has incomparably less excuse for it. He claims 
that he does not intend to be light or irreverent; but is it any 
better to be, as he is in that chapter, heavy and irreverent? A 
less offensive thing, by far, is to explain to us that the fancies 
and imaginings of Shakespeare are “ reproductions of God’s 
thought.” This is only fudge; the other, unhappily, is blas- 
phemy. On the other hand, we find many most excellent 
things. A very good expression is that about the “ filling 
in the music of the outdoor birds,” and that about the 
“blinding flash, and stunning crash, and rush of rain.” 
Good feeling and principle are shown, as usual, in what he 
writes of women, “ the good of marriage,” punishment, want 
of respect, and influence of praise. The chapter on Edu- 
cation is excellent. 
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Art. IV.—Undercurrents of Wall Street. A Romance of 
Business. By Ricuarp B. Kimpatt, Author of “ St. Leger,” 
etc. New York: G. P. Putnam. 1862. 


A very favorable decision has been pronounced on the liter- 
ary merits of this book. But there are other questions which 
we propose to discuss. What is its moral character, its re- 
ligious character? Has it any such character? or is it posi- 
tively irreligious? One thing is certain. No thoughtful man 
can read the book without being impressed by it. It goes 
below the merely imaginative or the amusing. It makes us 
think, and enters into our thinking. Its representations of 
humanity affect us deeply, and that, too, all the more for their 
plainness, their want of striking originality, as some might 
say. We feel that they are true, because they go down to 
those deep things in which all men are original, which no man 
has borrowed from another, but all derive from the primitive 
stock of goodness or of evil, those more interior matters in 
which men agree, in distinction from the mere surface features 
in which they so greatly differ. They lead us, in short, to 
that department of anthropology with which the Apostle was 
so much better acquainted than the satirist. There has been 
a gross misnomer here. When we speak of human nature, or 
a knowledge of human nature, there are almost always had in 
mind these surface differences. The writers who depict them 
most vividly, whether as casuists, satirists, or outside reform- 
ers, these are called our shrewd men, our sharp men, our 
keen observers of the world and man. These, it is said, show 
such a deep knowledge of human nature. Keen it may be, 
sharp it may be, but what is there deep about it? A day’s 
walk in the streets of London, with a good pair of eyes well 
employed, will give Dickens the materials of one of his long- 
est novels; just as a walk in the woods will give a man who 
has an eye for the grotesque in crooked roots, and gnarled 
limbs, and odd, fantastic forms of every kind, the materials for 
a jumbled composite picture which the astonished admirer of 
such oddities calls most exquisitely true and natural. Such a 
* natural writer” need only note every outside difference that 
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he meets, every eccentricity of speech or action, real or af- 
fected, and he has produced, forsooth, a perfect picture of 
humanity. Let each man be dressed up in the odd costume 
of his individuality, only caricatured to the highest possible 
degree, or let him have some odd phrase which he repeats on 
all occasions, and we are immediately in raptures with its ex- 
ceeding naturalness. How true to the life! We know the 
man every time he appears upon the scenes; we have seen 
something like him in our own experience, and the recogni- 
tion gives us a higher idea of our own powers of observation. 
And so the picture may be infinitely varied. Another man 
may be represented as ever canting, as never opening his 
mouth without proclaiming himself a hypocrite, — doing this 
foolishly, unmeaningly, in season and out of season, as though 
he were afraid the world would not believe him hypocritical 
enough, or might fail to see the author’s design in this his 
favorite creation, which is, of course, the honor of “ pure and 
undefiled religion.” Another man is made so unreasonably 
good, that one can hardly help detesting his shallow virtue, so 
absurdly overflowing, without any originating fountain, either 
in God’s grace, or in any truth of humanity. Another is rep- 
resented as so inexpressibly mean, and so ever exhibiting his 
meanness, that the sound-minded reader, if he has any natural 
pity for an ill-used subject, finds himself involuntarily on the 
side of the poor creature; the author has made him so very 
mean, so absurdly mean, that he becomes the object of com- 
passion instead of hatred. This is because we cannot help 
feeling that the false virtue of the one and the monstrous 
moral deformity of the other are both alike, without any true 
ground in the human constitution, whether in its natural or 
regenerate state. Grace never made such goodness; nature 
never developed such crime. There is no more reason in the 
one than in the other; there is no reason in either of them ; 
and hence the reader gets a sense of injustice, which is all very 
natural, though the sentimentalist may regard it as very per- 
verse. The avowal may not seem creditable either to our 
artistic or our moral sense, and yet we must confess an aver- 
sion to such good people as Dickens’s Brothers Cheeryble, their 
goodness is so surfeiting; while, in spite of ourselves, we get 
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on the side of wicked old Ralph Nickleby, his devilism is so 
pitiably motiveless and extravagant. So, too, we cannot avoid 
a touch of sympathy for the Quilps, and the Grides, and the 
Smallweeds, and that miserable, canting Uriah Heap. They 
are not only the author’s creations, but his arbitrary creations ; 
they look so very ugly simply because he chose to put upon 
them such hideous masks; we know not but that their “ nat- 
ural faces” might be as fair, or rather no more deformed, 
than those of the characterless good people whose outsides 
he has so painted in seeming contrast; we see, in short, no 
reason, either within or without,—no reason in nature, edu- 
cation, discipline, grace, or circumstances, — why the vir- 
tue should not have been on the one side as well as on the 
other. The end is aimless, the goodness has no root; the 
proceeding is wholly arbitrary, and our sense of justice re- 
volts against it. 

The author of the “ Undercurrents ” exhibits, too, a knowl- 
edge of human nature, but it is of a different kind and from 
a different source. It is Biblical, we may say, although the 
book makes no show of Biblical authority, and is very far 
from being what is commonly, and most absurdly, called a re- 
ligious novel. In other words, unlike the mere satires of 
Thackeray, or the caricatures of Dickens, it displays a knowl- 
edge of man grounded on the great truth that underlies the 
anthropology of Revelation. It is the Bible view of humanity, 
— severe, yet just; true, yet kindly; profound, while making 
no array of shrewdness or profundity. Had our satirists gen- 
erally recognized the Scriptures, if only as presenting a picture 
of humanity, they would never have caricatured the race so 
horribly ; they would never have employed one page to paint 
men as devils, worse than devils, more foolishly wicked than 
devils, and another to exhibit the writer’s extreme aversion to 
that sober doctrine of human depravity which gave the noble 
Apostle “ great heaviness and continual sorrow of heart,’’ — 
that compassionate doctrine of human depravity, which, in the 
sense it brings of the common ruin, is the only antidote to the 
satirist’s morbid misanthropy,—that loving doctrine of human 
depravity, which finds below all superficialities, and all indi- 
vidualities, even in the deep original sin of the race, the true 
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ground of human brotherhood. A state of perfect individual 
blessedness, although not foreign to the thought of fraternity, 
does not primarily suggest it. Peace, harmony, sinlessness, — 
they are consistent with it, they are strengthened by it, but they 
do not demand the social or kindred idea. We seldom think 
of the brotherhood of angels; there is but little of tenderness 
in the conception ; it does not greatly move. But the human 
brotherhood! here is a new element; here is a thought of 
power. What makes it so deeply felt when felt at all? It is 
a community of sin, of suffering, of struggle. Higher than 
this, and stronger than this, it is the hope of a common salva- 
tion. The philanthropy that has not one or both of these ele- 
ments is spurious; the satire that does not recognize them is 
the very spirit of Antichrist; the “ knowledge of human na- 
ture’ that ignores them is not the heavenly god¢éa, but the 
“wisdom” of the serpent, “earthly, sensual, devilish.” ‘“* Who 
can understand his errors?” What human intelligence can 
fathom the abyss of evil in humanity, that dark profound be- 
yond the deepest profound in nature, that vast unknown 
within, 
“ Upon whose dizzy verge we stand appalled, 
And fear to cast our swimming eyes so low.” 


He alone who came from heaven to heal could know the des- 
perateness of the disease. He alone could estimate the depth 
of the perdition, in the labor of the atonement, in the great- 
ness of the redemptive work, or by what other name we may 
call that restoring process which was necessary for the out- 
ward judicial reinstatement, as well as the perfect inward 
cure, of our fallen humanity. No doctrine teaches charity like 
this. The worst man is only the developed representative of 
the evil that is in the best; the best man is only a proof of 
what the Divine grace or the Divine providence can do for the 
worst. And yet along with this deep view of the common 
evil we may hold what the mere casuist may regard as utterly 
inconsistent with it. The highest human virtue is sinful more 
or less; the deepest human. wickedness is connected with some 
redeeming trait. This is simply holding that the best acts 
are not what they ought to be; the worst, not as bad as they 
might be. Our confusion has arisen from a wrong notion of 
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that old doctrine of “ total depravity ” which has, of late, been 
so much denounced, and so little understood. On both sides 
there has been misconception of the accurate language of the 
older theologians. Total is a term of extensity (we use the 
word for the sake of the parallel), but not of intensity, — of 
width and breadth, but not of depth. We are bad enough, 
doubtless, but the degree of badness does not enter into the 
logical statement of the doctrine. The word is subjective ; it 
measures the man rather than the amount of his sin. He has 
not all evil, but some evil everywhere. He has not all deprav- 
ity, but he is all depraved, — in thought, affections, will, — in 
body, soul, and spirit. Again, total is opposed to partial,— the 
partial in time and circumstance. It denies that man is partly 
good and partly bad, that he is part angel and part devil, or 
that he is either the one or the other. He is wholly fallen, 
but not out of sight of redemption. He is not one day holy 
and another day sinful, but always sinful,— not evil in one 
respect, and innocent in another, but all wrong,— wrong 
everywhere, wrong in everything, in “every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart,” — wrong always, or as the Hebrew ex- 
pressively gives it, “all the day.” In nothing is he free from 
sin. Evil he carries ever with him wherever he goes, and into 
whatever he may do. “Never, never,” says St. Augustine, 
“was Il innocent.’”’ Such is the doctrine. We are not now 
argumentatively defending it, but only stating it as it truly 
is. Man is not righteous, that is, he is unrighteous, — 
“ In all his works and ways 
Unholy and impure.” 
He is not “ just before God ; he is not clean before his Maker.” 
Yet he is not a devil; there is not in him the utmost in- 
tensity of evil; he has not reached the irredeemable state ; 
the worst man on earth, perhaps, has not arrived at that depth 
of depravity where he loves evil per se, or would say with 
Milton’s Satan, 
“ Evil, be thou my good.” 


There is that in every man, even the worst man, that yet 
moves the Divine compassion, yea, more, that has yet a hold 
upon the Divine love. 
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Premising this, we are prepared for an assertion that may 
seem very strange, and even contradictory. We venture the 
paradox, that every individual man we know is worse, much 
worse, and at the very same time better, much better, than 
he appears to be. We judge him wrongly in both ways; oth- 
ers do the same with us. There are, indeed, great differences 
of manifestation ; some exhibit more of the one side, some of 
the other; but there are very few — none, perhaps, on earth, 
among the holiest or the viles:—in whom the seeming para- 
dox does not hold true. 

The author of this book may not have proposed to himself 
any such proposition, or any such doctrine of human nature, 
as the guiding thought of his story, but he furnishes illustra- 
tions of it on almost every page. His good people have many 
faults; they are, in fact, very imperfect people, almost every 
one of them. On the other hand, his bad ones —if we may 
be even allowed to draw such a line between them — are not 
as bad as they might be. What is more to the purpose of our 
criticism, they are not unreasonably or foolishly bad, nor un- 
reasonably or foolishly good,— that is, good or bad simply 
because the writer tells the reader they are so, and makes 
them act accordingly. The weaknesses and some of the rather 
doubtful acts of Parkinson; the conventional sins of mercan- 
tile life; the business virtues of the one lawyer, the business 
vices of the other; the narrow, selfish religionism of Golding ; 
the suspected Wall-Street life of Downer, as compared with 
that most exquisite picture of his domestic worth; Harley 


with his “ whole-souled God bless you,” and his spirit of spec- 


ulation, utterly reckless of the evil it might do to himself or 
others; Matilda with her fierce vindictiveness; the ordinary 
mixture of good and bad we find in the other characters, — 
these all come naturally out of one common fountain of hu- 
manity, modified in its flow by outward influences, whether 
of fortune or discipline or that heavenly thing we call grace. 
It is the generic or birth-evil which is in every man, individu- 
alized by that outward education, natural or supernatural, 
through which, in the inscrutable providence of God’s elec- 
tion, one fallen child of Adam is made to differ from another 
equally fallen. We may remark by the way, that there is 
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only one character in the book that may be said to be without 
a fault,— pure goodness, unsullied virtue, at least as judged 
by the human standard. It is the wife. But she is near 
the grave, and weaning fast from earth. The author was ar- 
tistically right in suffering no shade to fall upon that perfect 
picture. 

But what have we here, some may say, but the old infidel 
“doctrine of circumstances”? Men are what education and 
outward influences make them to be. We admit the influ- 
ence, but with a reserve that wholly changes its character. 
It is the “ doctrine of circumstances,” but radically different 
from that of Owen and Fourier, — radically different from 
that religious indifferentism which seems to resemble it in its 
charity, while it directly reverses the position on which that 
charity is grounded. Mankind are very much alike,— here 
both doctrines are in harmony. Radically, human nature is 
one; even the outward differences, both moral and intellect- 
ual, are much less than they seem to be. So far they proceed 
part passu. The conclusion, too, seems very much the same, 
if not absolutely identical, at least so far as language is con- 
cerned, in both. Seeing we are all so much alike, theresore 
we ought to be very kind, very loving, very charitable to one 
another. So say both; and yet the one conclusion must be a 
cheat, for, when carefully analyzed, it destroys itself. It talks 
of charity, but really leaves no ground for charity; it claims 
to be a fountain of tenderness, but its cold indifferences have 
no power of emotion; it talks much of evil, but really admits 
no evil; it has no deadly disease, and can, therefore, have no, 
restoring cure; it acknowledges no perdition, and can, there- 
fore, have no real salvation, whether we take this much mis- 
understood term in the sense of rescue from some impending 
outward evil, or in its more etymological, as well as more spir- 
itual import, of the ultimate salus, cwrnpia, healing, or soul- 
health. We are all equally good until evil circumstances make 
one man worse than another. We are all equally bad until fa- 
voring circumstances — meaning by the term all helping things 
in nature, providence, or grace, regarded as outward to our- 
selves— shall make one man better than another. Without 
arguing here for the absolute truth of either of these views, 
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one must see that the difference between them is immense, 
both in their theoretical and in their practical aspects. The 
one, we say, really admits no evil. It has no real charity, for 
it smooths away all the dark features in which the human re- 
semblance most strikingly consists. It can have no strong 
brotherhood, for it finds the evil to be relieved, the misery to 
be healed, the great peril in which man most needs help, to be 
in the ever varying, ever alienating circumstances of outward 
society, instead of looking for them in the very heart and root 
of humanity. We are all equally good, unless where the cur- 
rent has been turned to evil. We are all equally fallen, unless 
where something has checked the downward tendency, making 
it less downward, less evil than it would have been, or actually 
turned it into an upward, though resisted direction, — into a 
heavenward, though ever earth-impeded path. It is enough 
to state fairly and distinctly the two views, leaving it to the 
thoughtful mind to judge which is the most in accordance 
with the most striking facts and appearances of human his- 
tory, — which has most of love, of charity, of power, of strug- 
gle, of emotional life, — which has most accordance with the 
solemn, Scriptural declaration, “that every mouth may be 
stopped, and all the world stand guilty before God.” 

Of the human nature thus viewed as a natural, evil current 
mixed with an outward resisting good of disciplining cireum- 
stances, Parkinson may be regarded as an admirable average 
representative. He is very far from being a hero. He sets 
out with a predominant worldly fondness for wealth. To be 
_rich, respectably, seems to him to be “ the chief end of man.” 
For this pursuit he means to live a good and honest life, ac- 
cording to the Wall-Street standard. He sees no higher virtue 
around him, — nothing to awaken the conviction how far this 
is below the right aim of an immortal being. It is only after a 
long course of severe discipline that he begins to get a glimpse 
of this truth. He fails twice. True, he pays his debts, and 
preserves his mercantile idol, credit, though, like Dagon of old, 
it gets somewhat battered in the process. But he seems to 
have had no difficulty in his conscience as to the general 
morality of a business that so frequently leads to such results. 
He becomes very poor. He experiences the usual treatment 
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of the bankrupt. There is not much in his character, as it 
there appears, to show that he himself might not have done to 
others very much as his creditors did to him, when they tried 
to prevent losses by his failure. He would probably have been 
more good-natured than Golding, more kindly than Bulldog. 
For with some of these outside amenities he seems to have had 
more of a natural furnishing than they; but there is no evi- 
dence that he would have acted on any principle of religion 
or morality radically much higher than theirs. After his re- 
peated bankruptcy he engages in a kind of business which, to 
a keen casuistry, would hardly seem defensible in all respects ; 
but of this he appears to have no consciousness. Circum- 
stances had driven him to such a mode of life. It might have 
occurred to him, that, in this note-buying and note-selling busi- 
ness, others, through his means, and to make his gains, small 
as they were, might suffer from sheriffs and Bulldogs, even as 
he had done. But it fell within the conventional morality of 
the only society with which he was familiar. He could not 
get out of it or above it, and so had no time to talk with his 
conscience about it. Besides, he was no casuist, and we must 
say we like him all the better for that. He seems to have had 
no faculty for what may be called the algebra or the differen- 
tial calculus of morals, and we think him morally healthier 
on that very account. A man had better do some questionable 
things, than to be everlastingly killing his conscience by the 
Benthamite plus and minus solution of moral questions. 

But Parkinson is fixed. He must yield to circumstances ; 
he could not get out of Wall Street ; and thus he toils on for 
long years, meeting with a variety of adventures, unromantic 
indeed, but having an interest, often higher than the most la- 
bored romance. This Wall-Street note-shaving life is a new 
field, a very peculiar field. It would have been thought, a pri- 
ori, the last in which a novelist could hope to be successful. 
We cannot say that we fully understand its mysteries, but Mr. 
Kimball has certainly thrown a wonderful interest about 
these very dry and commonplace transactions, as they would 
in themselves appear. Much is owing to the quiet yet admi- 
rable way in which he tells these stories. But besides this, 
there is somewhere a masterly power,— we can hardly tell 
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what it is, — by which the reader becomes fascinated with all 
that relates to this Mr. Parkinson, ordinary and drudging as 
he seems to be. Many years of his life are spent in this hard 
way. Chapters are filled with his struggles to support him- 
self and a beloved family, — his petty successes, his petty fail- 
ures, all touching our compassion the more from the very fact 
of their pettiness, when we remember what an intensity of hu- 
man feeling they may call forth within that small circle where 
they are the great events of the day. He fails one week in 
making five dollars as he had expected ; he cannot fulfil some 
domestic arrangements ; he is afraid to meet the beloved child 
at home, and dim her smiling eye by the confession of his 
straitened way. Nothing heroic here, nothing romantic, noth- 
ing very “thrilling”; but it is more than thrilling, — it 
touches, it moves the very quick of our hearts, — to use a very 
homely yet most expressive phrase, it hurts our feelings when 
we think of this petty misery, this every-day misery of our 
most ordinary human life. 

He struggles on. Fewer and fewer are his friends; deeper 
and deeper sinks his poverty. Along with this there are some 
exceedingly rich domestic incidents. There are episodical 
matters very well managed, both as descriptive scenes, and 
in their bearing upon the winding up of the story. This pro- 
ceeds so steadily, and in the main so evenly, that we find it 
difficult to imagine how the author will bring it out, or wheth- 
er he will not simply drop the reader by the way, until at last, 
by a very sudden incident, striking indeed, and yet, by its ex- 
treme probability saving a vast deal of tiresome plot-develop- 
ing machinery, Parkinson is made comfortable in his old age, 
with a character well and religiously developed by the disci- 
plinary process through which he has passed. He becomes a 
true Christian, we think, though the author does not say so. 
It is left to the reader’s religious discernment. 

Now what can there be to interest us, it may be asked, in 
such an ordinary character, and in such a plain story as this? 
There is matter of the deepest interest; of that the reader 
may be assured. It pervades the book, not only the main, but 
also the episodical, or incidental, narratives. There is the strik- 
ing episode of Downer, the poor Wall-Street drudge, enduring 
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poverty, toil, the contumacy of men who have money as he 
had once, suffering finally, and that undeservedly, the loss 
even of his Wall-Street reputation, yet laboring on for his dear 
world at home, and presenting a picture of domestic excellence 
equal to any that was ever drawn by the poet or the novelist. 
We have been greatly interested, fascinated we may say, with 
this most original, yet most ordinary, character of old Sol 
Downer. We should love to dwell longer upon it, but it 
would interfere with our main purpose. It is a very peculiar 
creation, all Mr. Kimball’s own; for there is nothing like it 
in the whole range of fictitious literature. We would sim- 
ply say, in passing, that the author might safely rest his 
literary reputation on this one admirable sketch, and the 
hearty, healthy, truthful interest he has succeeded in throw- 
ing about it. 

We have expressed the conviction that our author is a relig- 
ious man, and that his knowledge of human nature is sound, 
because grounded on those Scriptures which are no less a rev- 
elation of man to himself than of God to man. But this Mr. 
Parkinson, who is the hero, if the book had such a thing as a 
hero, does not seem commended to us for his piety. He has a 
serious fit now and then, but does not appear to be a very re- 
ligious character; and there is no attempt, even after he has 
gone through all his hard discipline, and becomes subdued, 
and seems to have a new and higher life, to make him a very 
remarkable convert, detailing his experience and warning oth- 
ers. Moreover, there is something in him which looks rather 
irreligious. He is set in contrast with the pious man of the 
book, if we may so characterize him, from the stress that is 
laid upon his religious profession. Golding is a member of 
the Church ; he is, moreover, an elder in the Church; he is a 
scrupulous attendant of the weekly prayer-meeting; he gives 
to missionary societies; and yet this Wall-Street representa- 
tive of business and Christianity behaves very cruelly to poor 
Parkinson, who, though not a member of the Church, is an 
attendant, with his pious wife, in the same congregation. 
They hear the same sermons; their children go to the same 
Sunday school ; all presents the appearance of religious and 
congregational respectability, until the non-professing world- 
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ling fails, and his more spiritual co-worshipper hurries to his 
lawyer for an attachment against the bankrupt’s assets, and 
a process which will consign him to a prison. 

To a superficial view it might seem that the author had an 
irreligious purpose here, and meant to make a kind of Dick- 
ens caricature. But clearly this is not the case. Golding is 
not a foolish, canting hypocrite. He is no hypocrite at all. 
This character in the hands of Dickens is, generally, a very 
absurd and superficial one. Our author gives us a deeper 
chapter in human nature. Golding is no hypocrite, but a fair 
representative of numbers who sincerely profess religion, and 
think they have it. They are men who at some period of their 
lives have had much trouble about their souls; they have been 
converted, or supposed themselves converted; they pray. sin- 
cerely, and even fervently, though with little or no self-knowl- 
edge; they mean sincerely, in some way, to serve God; they 
become zealous for all good things, very conservative in the 
state, stanch supporters of the ministry, lovers of social order, 
respecters of the Sabbath, warm opponents of infidelity, dili- 
gent in business, fervent in spirit, liberal to missions, yet 
counting as of the very essence of Christianity the precept 
which requires each man to provide diligently for his own. 
Such a man is Golding, full of worldliness, and, it may be, 
having no real Christianity at all. Yet, we do not hesi- 
tate to say it, amid all this mass of pride and worldliness there 
may be some true faith, even though it be but the thousandth 
part of a grain of mustard-seed. There may be some good 
grain taking root among these thorns, and on this stony 
ground; there may be some little religion, some heavenly 
grace, just living on in that deformed spiritual growth, and 
which may yet be to it, when disciplined and better brought 
out, the seed of everlasting life. He is no hypocrite; we do 
not think the author meant to paint him so. He is a very 
poor Christian,— perhaps no Christian at all,—and yet a 
seeker of salvation in his poor, blind, selfish way. He may 
not be wholly self-deluded even, but a man whose native de- 
pravity, which he shares with all, had, through conventional 
circumstances, presented an unusually deformed appearance, 
while his grace, if he had any, had been greatly checked and 
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stifled in its development. To take John Bunyan’s panorama 
of the race, we might regard even Golding as some sort of 
pilgrim to the New Jerusalem,—as a man terribly diseased 
indeed, yet striving to get away from the city of the plague, — 
stumbling when he cannot run, and crawling when he cannot 
walk, — making very poor work of it indeed, and yet better 
than the man who moves not at all, and who, while equally 
worldly, counts it as his great virtue that he makes no profes- 
sion, that he is no hypocrite. We do not know that it is the 
emotion which the author designed to produce in his reader, 
but we must say that we feel sorry for Golding, without mean- 
ing to confess any sympathy with hypocrites. Perhaps, if he 
had had the failures and the discipline of Parkinson, he would 
have been nearly as good a man as he. We should like to 
have put in a supplementary chapter describing a meeting be- 
tween the two, the hard professor and his non-professing 
debtor, — the one, through the teaching of adversity, brought 
to see his wrong and make confession, the other led to feel 
that there might be some spark of a better life even in the 
man of whom his judgment had been so severely just. But 
this would have required the author’s powers of painting to 
make it effective, and even then it might have deformed the 
plot and marred the artistic proportion of the work. 

There is clearly no irreligious intent in the picture drawn 
of these two characters. Quite the contrary is evident, both 
in the management and the result. Parkinson, the man who 
makes no profession, is not set in contrast with the hard pro- 
fessor, with an attempt, constantly manifested, to represent the 
honesty of the one as better than the religion of the other. 
That is the way Dickens would have treated the matter; but 
Mr. Kimball does no such thing. There is one very natural 
scene, where the hard-pressed bankrupt stands before his ex- 
acting creditor in the prayer-meeting, and disturbs the placid- 
ity of his petitions. Parkinson’s motive in this is not at all of 
the pious kind, and some may say that it has a very irreligious 
look ; but evidently there is no such purpose. The injured 
man acts thus in a fit of desperation. It is done, not to show 
his hostility to religion, or to a religious profession, but to 
confound Golding. He becomes conscious himself that the 
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indulgence of such feelings is greatly hurting his own ‘moral 
constitution, and the scene that follows, where his Christ-like 
wife so gently, yet so piously, reproves him for his moody 
vindictiveness, is one of the finest in the book. We may say 
here, in passing, that this picture, and the one that soon fol- 
lows, of the wife’s decline and death, possess the highest order 
of moral and artistic excellence. It is a Christian scene such 
as Dickens never painted, when with her dying breath she 
commends to God her poor bankrupt husband, concerned as 
she is for his loss of property, and the hard destitution with 
which she leaves him to struggle, but still more for the peril 
that may thence result to his moral and religious life. 


“¢ Charles, it ‘s coming ; we have little to say to each other, for our 
whole life has been rounded from day to day by love. I leave you to 
encounter misery and degradation, and what shall seem disgrace ; but 
through all preserve your integrity, and at the last there will come a sea- 
son of repose. God permits me to see this, and to tell you, O my 
husband!’..... After a pause, she continued: ‘I have one request to 
make ’;— her voice trembled. ‘ Keep them together. Keep them all 
around you. Promise me you will not separate.’ 

“* Never! while I have life, never!’ I murmured 

“¢ Kiss me: call the children!’..... 

“She died that evening.” 

Like a master artist, the author gives the most simple and 
touching outlines. He does not spoil it by overdoing. He 
says just enough to make us linger over the page which is so 
suggestive, until it becomes absolutely painful through the 
desire it creates to enjoy, again and again, the fascination of 
its exquisite finish. 

Parkinson is a very imperfect man. He is far from answer- 
ing, or being intended, as the type of the moral in distinction 
from the religious man. But, with all his imperfections, there is 
one thing that attaches the reader to him, although at first we 
hardly know how it is, or why it is. It is not merely his hard- 
ships and his brave endurance. It is not his honesty in his 
Wall-Street business, for that is conventional, and sometimes 
questionable ; it is about as high as prevails in the sphere he 
has chosen; and the author evidently claims no merit, and no 
great sympathy for him, in -that respect. We would call it 
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his spiritual honesty. The term needs defining. By spiritual 
honesty, then, we may understand, not honesty in the business 
or social relations of life, but that state of soul which is hon- 
est to itself, — which will not think of itself, nor seek to have 
others think of it, other than it really is, so far as it does and 
can know itself. It may be consistent with a very imperfect 
state in other respects. It may be a partner with many 
frailties, faults, and even sins, to which we would give a 
darker name. It may exist in the midst of much self-igno- 
rance. Yet, if there is any one native trait in man pleasing 
to God, — in other words, if there be any native human virtue, 
it is this: perfect honesty of spirit, in that it seeks not to 
cover from God, or from itself, anything in itself, be its moral 
condition what it may. It would have its being and its ap- 
pearing the same, however much it might be dissatisfied with 
itself, or feel that its being ought to be something different 
from what it is. It would not be what it is not. But here we 
must explain again; for this is a department of our moral 
psychology that requires great carefulness of language. We 
ought to be what we are not. Let us amend, then, by saying, 
that a soul may seek to be what it is not, without the process 
of becoming it; it may be greatly averse to such becoming. 
It would pass from evil to good by some other road than that 
conflict which is inseparable from the passage. It would fancy 
the transition made, and, since there is in all men an abstract 
admiration of righteousness, it would talk to itself, and to its 
Maker, as though it were made, when really there had not 
been the movement of a hair’s breadth from the old status. 
It wants the soft, melting feeling of humility, and so would 
fain think itself humble, without any humiliation; it wants 
the luxury of penitence, of which it has read in books of relig- 
ious romance, without the penitentia, the penance, the pena, 
the inseparable pain that is in the idea itself, as well as in the 
etymology of the word. Such a feeling is the growth of relig- 
ious sentimentalism ; and the opposite of it, or the absence of 
it, whether the soul be conscious of its state or not, is what we 
mean by honesty of spirit, — dreading a false virtue more than 
a positive vice, — fearing not only to act or speak, but even 
to think a lie. Parkinson has this spiritual honesty, not as we 
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have laboriously analyzed it, but as belonging to the native 
simplicity of a very imperfect, yet unpretending, character. 
It is far, too, from being a something else which sometimes 
would ape its semblance. It is not the worse than Pharisaical 
spirit that loves to say: 
“T am a plain, blunt man, 
That only speak right on ; 

I am no hypocrite; I make no profession; I say no long 
prayers ; I fast not twice a day; I am no church-member ; I 
thank God I am not like some other men, sanctimonious, big- 
oted, hypocritical, or even as that Pharisee.” 

We do not know that the author had it distinctly in view, 
but the character of which we speak is there,— all the better 
drawn, perhaps, because he did not have it prominently in 
mind when he made the picture. It comes out of the other 
elements he has used in the composition all the more vividly, 
perhaps, than would have been the case had he said to him- 
self, “ Now I will paint such a man.” Had he so designed 
expressly, he would doubtless have overdone,—the sketch 
would have been artificial and untrue. The writer has been 
drawn to make the picture, just as the reader has been led to 
see it,— from its admirable keeping, its perfect consistency 
with the disciplinary scenes through which his story derives its 
ever-sustained, harmonious interest. 

A passage from the book furnishes the best possible illustra- 
tion of what we mean by this spiritual honesty. Parkinson is 
moody, low-spirited, and inclined to be sentimental. In this 


state he says : — 


“TI was interrupted by happy sounds from the next room. They 
proceeded from little Charley and Anna, who were singing together 
one of their Sunday-school hymns to a charming air...... I had 
never been what is called religious. I went regularly once on Sunday 
to church, but was not a member. I cannot say that I had any habit 
of prayer, although I was a conscientious believer in the truths of our 
sacred religion A sweet solemnity took possession of me ; and 
when they had finished, tears were in my eyes. I pressed my 
daughter to my heart, while now the tears flowed freely down my face. 
I rose and walked up and down the room. ‘ Miserable hypocrite,’ I 
said to myself, ‘ you are claiming for yourself to-day an exalted religious 
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feeling ; say rather it is a morbid sentimentality arising from disap- 
pointment in business. Hallo! stop that! Beaman. Do not insult 
your Maker with this cast-off performance. Wait awhile till things go 
smooth with you; then, if you want to be pious, and good, and all that 
sort of thing, you can have the opportunity.’ Shocked by this sudden 
revulsion, the idea that feelings which I regarded as sacred were noth- 
ing but a phase of low spirits threw me back on myself again. Alice 
was still in the room, regarding me with painful solicitude. ‘Then,’ I 
said, ‘in the society of your family, in the honest determination to bear 
what comes with courage and fortitude, in the sifting the chaff out of 
yourself, and preserving what wheat remains for the harvest, — that is 
a better work, just at present, than indulging in a sentimental whine 
over your sins.’” — p. 78. 


It is the spiritual truthfulness rather than the false theology 
of this passage with which, critically, we have here to do. 
Mr. Kimball has a way of letting his characters talk after 
their own fashion, and, if they utter any sentiment at which 
good people might be shocked, he corrects it in a note which 
he inserts under the assumed title of “‘ Editor of Memoirs.” 
There is undoubtedly self-righteousness in what Parkinson 
says. There is a wrong view of God, and a mistake as to 
the speaker’s power to recommend himself to his ‘‘ Maker” 
by future good conduct, or in the thought that he must earn 
something before he can be pious. The author, or the editor, 
as we must call him, corrects this admirably, and most ortho- 
doxly, in the subjoined marginal note. 


“ We think Mr. Parkinson unnecessarily severe with himself. That 
we neglect to turn to God for support until other sources fail, is no 
evidence that our feelings are not sincere. Although it seems ungra- 
cious to seek our Maker only after every earthly hope has perished, 
still this is just what He tells us we may do. Doubtless, with many, 
their feelings will not stand the test of returning prosperity. But we 
have always felt that, whether genuine or not, they forcibly illustrate 
man’s recognition of a Higher Power. — Editor of Memoirs.” 


The doctrine being thus happily corrected, we turn now to 
that other aspect, — its spiritual truthfulness. The speaker 
does not know himself, but he means to be and appear, both 
before God and to himself, no other than himself. What he 
says about a “ sentimental whining over his sins ” some would 
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regard as very irreligious, both in thought and language. 
“ Nothing,” they would say, “could be more gracious and 
hopeful than such a feeling of tenderness, and produced, too, 
by such a touching and beautiful cause,— those dear little 
children and their pious Sunday-school hymns.” They feel 
utterly disappointed, shocked it may be, at the result. “ Why, 
this was the very place to have had the man converted.” It 
would have been then, we reply, most likely a false conversion, 
a sentimental cheating of himself, and an attempt to cheat his 
Maker. It would have made, perhaps, no better a Christian of 
him than Golding. He, too, might have been moved, and 
doubtless often was moved, by hearing children singing their 
Sunday-school hymns. Perhaps that was the very way in 
which he was converted. Even the hard Golding may have 
had his sentimental moods. He could be touched by the elo- 
quent and the tender. He was fond of good preaching, 
doubtless, and may have been often melted into a placid Sun- 
day-evening spirituality after listening to “ the lovely song and 
the pleasant voice”’ of one who had described the beauty of 
the Christian life and the odiousness of Mammon. He might 
have had all this experience, and yet remained the hard, 
worldly man he was when “ he took his fellow-servant by the 
throat, and said unto him, Pay me that thou owest.” Such 
sentimentalities may have their value in certain aspects. They 
may aid religion when religion actually exists, just as the 
solemn music of the organ may aid worship if the worship- 
ping spirit be previously there to receive it. But as a sub- 
stitute for worship, or regarded as religion itself, they are 
worse than worthless. To have had Parkinson converted in 
this way would have made him no better a Christian, or it 
might have made him a very poor Christian ; but, on the other 
hand, the seeming process, though far from being hypocritical 
in the gross sense of the word, might have done him a positive 
spiritual injury. It might have marred his native manliness, 
— which although fallen has still its fair proportions, — with- 
out imparting any heavenly grace. Whether he ought not to 
have had sterner convictions is not now the question ; but he 
saw the shallowness, the deceptiveness, of these emotions, and 
he threw them away. Some may object to the author’s lan- 
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guage, and find fault with the “ sentimental whine”; but he 
has drawn a picture as true as it is valuable. 

It is timely, moreover. These are the days of an esthetic 
religionism. It is sought for its emotions. There is a truth 
in such a tendency which makes it all the more dangerous 
from its accompanying deceptiveness. We ought to be moved, 
we must be moved; but when emotion is sought for its own 
sake, it may become as selfish as the love of money, or the love 
of fame. We desire the spiritual luxury, and, if it comes not 
otherwise, it must be got up. The soul is not directly hypo- 
critical in this ; but unconsciously, almost, it seeks to be what 
it is not, as we have before defined the strange expression. It 
does not mean to present outwardly a false appearance of the 
spirit within, — that is the grosser and far less usual hypocrisy, 
— but it would make this world within look different to itself, 
look different to its Maker, without actually being, or becom- 
ing, what it can never be through any efforts of its own, or 
any self-moving spiritual life. 

The cause of this strange deception is our mistaking the 
abstract admiration of goodness, our “ assent” to it, yea, “ our 
delight in it after the inward man,” for goodness itself. All 
men have this admiration, and even love, of virtue, —at least 
in the redeemable state. Its utter loss may be the very thing 
which makes the great and final perdition. All men have good 
principles. The vilest wretch on earth is a lover of right, a 
sincere and hearty defender of right, when it is regarded as 
the antagonist, not to himself, or his selfish individuality, but 
to an abstract wrong. Let the worst man read a fictitious 
story, and he is wounded if it does not come out right. He 
even feels a kind of indignation, as though there had been 
some wrong done to him, if the good are not rewarded, and 
the evil punished. Such is this abstract love of truth, per se, 
that even thieves and murderers might be trusted to make a 
code of laws for a Utopian community. They would make 
good laws,—all the better, perhaps, from their larger expe- 
rience of the evils most to be guarded against. 

So is it, especially, in the placid contemplation of moral 
states. The picture is beautiful. We love it, we fancy we 
are it, when “ still far wide,” away off in that “region of dis- 
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similitude” to which Augustine compares this strange anom- 
aly in our mysterious human nature. The celestial object 
is so bright, so magnified, so very near it seems, that we 
could almost touch it with our hands; but alas! millions of 
miles are but feeble measures of our real distance. Even 
though the enrapturing scene were near, we mistake our true 
position in relation to it. From the Mount of Worldliness, 
whereon we stand, we look over to the Mount of Holiness, as 
it rises before us with its vision of the Land of Beulah. We 
think to pass the narrow, intervening space on some gentle 
“bridge of sighs,” or a step would take us from the one side 
to the other, and that step, we sometimes fancy, has been 
made. We think we are there, when in truth we must get 
down from our false height, — far down in the valley of humil- 
iation, before we can begin to ascend the opposite hill; and 
then it is a steep and toilsome path, 


“ waxpos kat én’ airny.” 


“ Strait is the gate and narrow is the way that leadeth unto 
life.” We cannot go from evil to good but through pain, — 
ov yap olov Te GAAws adixias Oar, —“ for it is im- 
possible for us to be otherwise delivered from unrighteous- 
ness,” —ovy olov te,—it is morally impossible. In saying 
this, the wisest of the Greeks knew nothing of that great mys- 
tery, the part borne in our salvation by the sufferings of an- 
other; but he taught, even as Christ and Paul teach, that 
each individual, too, has his struggle. ‘“ No cross, no crown,” 
is still the Christian’s motto. It is Sua Odrtpews, “ through 
hard rubbing,” —through “ tribulation,’ — that “we enter 
the kingdom of God.” We do not say that all other experi- 
ence is false, —it does seem, sometimes, as though some men 
stepped placidly over without cross or conflict, — but there is 
danger of delusion. Some theologians maintain that, unlike 
things without, the desire of moral good is the actual posses- 
sion of it. But it would seem to be contrary to Scripture, as 
well as to a true experience. It may rather be as “ when a 
thirsty man dreameth, and behold he drinketh; he awaketh, 
and lo, he is empty, his soul is faint, he still hath appetite.” 

This sentimental pietism is deeply infecting the age, and 
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giving a false coloring to everything about it. It pervades our 
religious literature; it is in our Sunday-school books; it is 
poisoning the minds of our children. It is bringing in an 
artificial virtue, which a right mind dreads more than a posi- 
tive vice, seeing that the first, aside from its own deep evil, is 
ever the forerunner of the second. It does not merely substi- 
tute feeling for truth, but in time destroys all that awes and 
restrains in doctrine, all that is strongest and deepest in emo- 
tion itself. 

There is another state of soul, less emotional, less religious, 
some would think, but, morally and spiritually, far better, — 
whether we regard it as belonging to the natural man, or as 
coming from a supernatural grace. It is that utterance of the 
spirit which says: “‘ Let me be nothing but what Iam. Spir- 
itually deformed as I may be, as something within teaches me 
I must be, let me appear such before my Maker, rather than 
seek to veil that deformity by any unreal, self-roused, or self- 
cherished appearances of my emotional nature. There is a 
luxury in such emotion, there is a seeming virtue in it; but 
be my soul harder than the nether millstone, drier than the 
sands of the desert, more sapless than the withered root, 
rather than have it the seat of any false feeling, however fair 
in appearance, or soothing in effect ; let my spirit be dark as 
Erebus rather than be cheered by any unreal light,— cold as 
the iceberg, rather than warmed by any artificial heat.” Is 
it thus cold and hard, is it thus dark and worldly, so let it lie 
before the Divine eye, rather than even think of any false pro- 
pitiation, or the screen of any inward state that can only con- 
ceal it from itself. Be honest. It is all that man can do. It 
will not cure the moral deformity, but it greatly aids the true 
discipline ; it leaves open the way of the true healing. « Such 
a “ waiting,” too, “ upon the Lord,” may be very far from the 
state of spiritual indifference ; such a life may be the continual 
presentation of the prayer,—‘ Search me, O God, and know 
my heart, try me and know my thoughts, and see the evil way 
that may be in me, and lead me in the way everlasting.” 

But we are writing a homily instead of a criticism. There 
is another scene where Parkinson appears to better advantage, 
and with which we shall close our article. His painful years 
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of discipline have been bearing fruit, although he himself 
seems to be sinking lower and lower in the worldly scale. To 
the loss of property, and the loss of the commonest domestic 
comfort, there is, at last, added the loss of reputation. He 
hears whisperings of the street, the talk of men who doubt 
his honesty. It is the same injustice that had haunted the 
steps of his poor friend, Sol Downer. He thought he had given 
up all, and was truly submissive to the Divine will; but here 
is the revelation of an idol in his soul dearer than honesty 
itself, and he wails, like Micah of old, when that idol is taken 
from him. It is the crowning process of self-knowledge, and 
we cannot help greatly admiring the way in which Mr. Kim- 
ball presents it to us. 


“The people were fast leaving the street while I stood idly looking 
on. My attention was at that moment excited by hearing my name 
pronounced in a conversation between two or three gentlemen who 
stood on the steps near where I was,—suspicious and sensitive, it 
seemed as if my hearing was doubly acute. 

“* What an old scoundrel he ’s got to be!’ said one. 

That ’s a fact, said another. 

“*Dear me, dear me, I can’t think it possible, added a third; ‘he 
was always considered such an honorable man.’ 

“*T can’t help that,’ said the first voice. ‘ Loomis says he’s been 
in the Tombs all the morning,—he and Devine, for swindling; and 
when he found he had to be put through, the old knave planked down 
the cash in less than no time.’ * 

“Two of the voices were familiar to me. I thought especially that 
I recognized that of the gentleman who ventured a word in my favor, 
but I had no desire to satisfy myself. I did not turn round, but started 
swiftly for my house. 

“TI saw nothing, heard nothing, noticed nothing. Arriving at home, 
I brusked past Alice, ran up stairs to my chamber, locked and bolted 
the door, threw myself on the bed, and cried,—cried piteously as 
children ery.” — p. 392. 


Thus ends abruptly Chapter XV. It prepares us for the 
scene that follows in Chapter XVI. 


“The next day was Sunday. I rose, dressed myself mechanically, 


* This transaction is detailed a few pages before. Parkinson was innocent, but 
had been made the victim of a swindler. 
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and went down to breakfast. I was suffering from no sharp sensations. 
A dull, heavy, muffled pain, at regular intervals, took the place of the 
usual nervous energetic action of the heart. Literally, it seemed to be 
broken. 

“So much were Alice and Matilda impressed by the change in me, 
that neither ventured to ask for an explanation. The younger children 
shared magnetically in the feeling. What a silent table! How differ- 
ent from our usual cheerfulness ! 

“ At the proper hour we all started for church. I thought the placid 
face of the old clergyman looked more benevolent and tranquil than 
ever. ‘He is at rest, at rest, I said to myself. ‘Shall I ever be at 
rest ?’ 

“ The services did not attract my attention, until the text was an- 
nounced. It was as follows : — 

“*The spirit of a man will sustain his infirmity; but a wounded 
spirit who can bear?’ 

“ «My friends,’ said the old minister, ‘the translation of this verse 
from the Hebrew is not felicitous. Let me improve it by another ren- 
dering. “The spirit of a man will sustain his infirmity; but a wounded 
spirit, — what shall sustain i?” That is the question I propose to an- 
swer this morning. 

“¢The spirit of a man will sustain his infirmity! What a state- 
ment of the power and might and pride of the human race! Ah! 
yes; the spirit will sustain against all infirmity ; it will carry man res- 
olute and undaunted through fire and sword; in perils by land and by 
water ; through misfortunes and calamities ; through contests, troubles, 
and dangers ; amidst disease and pestilence; and it may even nerve 
him to meet death itself with composure. 

“* But if a man’s spirit falters, if the day comes when the keepers 
of the house shall tremble, if a wound is inflicted here,’ (he laid his 
hand upon his heart,) ‘ what is to be done? The form of the question 
in the text implies that there can be no help from within. Physically, 
a man cannot support himself by his own weight. Neither can the 
spirit receive support through its own power.’ 

“The venerable man went on to show how only the ‘ Farner of our 
spirits ’ can heal the wounds of the spirit. That it is not until a man 
is brought into direct communion with his Maxer, that he is armed at 
all points, and proof against whatever may happen. 

“TI have no design to give even an abstract of the discourse, but only 
to convey the leading, paramount idea. I listened entranced. Every 
word seemed prepared for me, directed towards me. 

“ By degrees, as he proceeded, I felt a sense of relief steal over me. 
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The action of the heart resumed its healthful pulsation. By a sort 
of instinctive effort, I ejaculated in a low tone, ‘God help me!’” — 
pp- 393, 394. 


It is best to leave such a passage to its own effect. We can- 
not, however, help remarking on the illustration it furnishes 
of much that has been given in the previous pages of this 
article, or moral lecture, as it might rather be called. Noth- 
ing can be more simple and touching than the narrative, but 
it is no sentimentalism. It stands in marked contrast with 
the other experience. That was but a shadow,—a surface 
thing ; here all is real, solid, sound as Scripture and truth 
itself. The voice of children’s hymns, “ anthems of nature,” 
the solemn swell of the organ, these are all very good, very 
profitable to the soul that has already “the fear of the Lord, 
which is the beginning of wisdom ” ; they have in them a cer- 
tain religiousness, or religiosity, but they are not religion. 
Dependence, want, and helpless ill-desert, a great perdition 
and a great Deliverer,—these are inseparable elements of 
the idea. ‘“ God help me!” —here all is real; in this short 
prayer each word is emphatic, each word contains an infini- 
tude, either absolutely or in relation. There is the infinite 
height of the Helper, the infinite lowliness of the object, the 
infinity of need that brings them both together, in the prayer 
of faith on the one side, and the immeasurable condescension 
of the other. This is religio, a binding back, a finding of the 
lost, a reunion of the wandering spirit to Him from whom it 
came, and from whom it had so far and so grievously departed. 
The author, the critic, the reader, may fear to assert such a 
state as belonging to his personal experience ; but we may not 
doubt its reality. ‘There is nothing in the universe,” says 
Archbishop Leighton, “ stronger than a believing soul.” Even 
as a thought of the mind, it has a sublimity which no words 
can express. It transcends all science, all philosophy, even as 
it soars above our most common worldly thinking. 
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Art. V.—Sketches of the Natural History of Ceylon, with a 
Monograph of the Elephant. By Sir J. Emerson TENNENT, 
K.C.8., LL.D., ete. London. 1861. 


In 1859, Sir James Emerson Tennent published a large 
work on Ceylon, containing much valuable information on 
the physical, historical, and topographical peculiarities of this 
island, and also brief notices of its natural history. This last 
portion of his work Sir James has now published separately, 
with important additions and improvements. This change in 
its form, and indeed in its matter, has presented us with a 
book not only interesting to the general reader, but of value 
to the student of natural history. Two elements are thus 
combined, which are rarely united in any recent volumes of 
travels or of local descriptions. 

The author does not pretend to be a naturalist; he ex- 
pressly declares that he “ possesses no greater knowledge of 
zoology and the other physical sciences than is ordinarily pos- 
sessed by any educated gentleman”; but he has the wisdom 
to consult men who have made zodlogy a special study, and 
to be guided by them, rather than to submit any half-formed 
theories or imperfect observations entirely on his own author- 
ity. Perhaps the fact that he is not a professed naturalist 
contains the secret of the book’s peculiar value. He selects 
precisely what would interest any educated gentleman, and, 
omitting the scientific minutiz which no professed naturalist 
could have surrendered to public taste, he tells us of the 
plants and animals of Ceylon just what we all like to know, 
and assures us of the accuracy of his statements by the au- 
thority of the learned men to whom the book was submitted, 
and who must have discovered and corrected any mistakes. 

We may safely read the strange stories Sir James tells us, 
without the lurking dread that within three years they will all 
be questioned or denied, as has been the case with the narra- 
tive of a late African explorer. To the student of natural 
history, the work supplies a want which has long been felt, of 
a general directory to the study of the zodlogy of Southern 
Asia. The elaborate reports published, many of them at the 
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instance of the East India Company, Dr. Wight’s beautiful 
botanical plates, Mr. Gould’s Birds of India, Westwood’s Ori- 
ental Entomology, and several others, are so expensive that 
hardly a library in this country possesses them. The older 
and more general works on the countries surrounding the 
Indian Ocean, as Valentyn’s Natural History of Amboyna, 
Knox’s Account of Ceylon (published in 1681), nay, even 


 Ailian, Pliny, and Aristotle, all contributed to excite the curi- 


osity of those who read their tales of wonders Europe could 
not boast of. In Aristotle we find statements so impossible, 
that less than a century ago the wise modern laughed at 
the credulity of the “ Father of Naturalists,” and yet later 
observations have proved their accuracy. Of the other au- 
thors we cannot say so much. Valentyn’s mermaids have not 
yet been rediscovered, nor have A¥lian’s assertions that the 
elephant had no joints in his legs, and therefore could not lie 
down, been verified. Nevertheless, such statements served 
the purpose of awakening an interest in all that belongs to 
that land of enchantment, from whose midst “the spicy 
breezes blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle.” 

Sir James E. Tennent’s work commences with a chapter on 
Mammalia. The Ceylon monkeys are first described, but are 
not remarkable. Then follows a notice of the strange Loris, 
a member, indeed, of the monkey family, but very distinct in 
appearance, as well as in its sluggish movements and noctur- 
nal habits. Its eyes are large and intensely brilliant, and the 
superstitious Cingalese use them as charms. Next, the bats 
are described; and we find several peculiar species which 
would render our modest little “ flying mouse” quite an in- 
conspicuous object. Bright yellow, deep orange, and rich red- 
brown, as well as tawny and gray bats, take possession of every 
old ruin, and even of trees, houses, and the roofs of the tem- 
ples. In form as well as color the Ceylon bats are various, 
some having strange and repulsive horseshoe-shaped leaves or 
flaps on the nose, another species so closely resembling a fox 
that it has received the name of flying-fox, and another no 
larger than an humble-bee. So numerous are the bats of the 
second description, that Ceylon has been called “the land of 
the flying-foxes.” 
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After bats, we have bears, leopards, dogs, jackals, and other 
animals of less note. The curious Pengolin (Manis pentadac- 
tyla), although not peculiar to Ceylon, has been seldom de- 
scribed, and is not popularly known. It is an ant-eater, and 
somewhat resembles in outline a young alligator. Instead of 
the alligator’s hide, the upper and lateral portions of the body 
are covered with large white scales or plates; the tail is short 
and thick, and the fearful jaws of the reptile are replaced by 
a long and somewhat pointed head, with a quiet, gentle ex- 
pression. The feet are armed with powerful claws, to enable 
the animal to tear through the tough walls of the ant-hills 
which contain his food. Our author had two while he was 
on the island, and found them very affectionate, and easily 
tamed. 

A Monograph of the Elephant extends from the second to 
the eighth chapter, and of this we intend to give a brief ab- 
stract, after enumerating the most interesting birds, fishes, 
reptiles, and insects. We are induced thus to interrupt the 
order adopted by the author, because this monograph is really 
a separate work, — separate in style and execution, if not in 
subject-matter. 

The eighth chapter resumes the interrupted thread of the 
first, and we are told, that of the birds of Ceylon three hun- 
dred and twenty species have already been described. “To 
the eye of a stranger, their prodigious numbers, and espe- 
cially the myriads of water-fowl which, notwithstanding the 
presence of the crocodiles, people the lakes and marshes in 
the eastern provinces, form one of the marvels of Ceylon.” 
There is the curious Hornbill, with a large horny excres- 
cence on its beak, building its nest in holes in trees, like our 
common woodpecker ; and in these holes the female lays her 
eggs, and the male covers up the entrance during incubation, 
leaving only a small aperture through which he feeds his 
mate. The Devil-bird utters its hideous yells in the night- 
time, and the Bird of Paradise and the blue Mountain Jay 
enliven the woodland by day. The Weaver-bird is said to 
fasten fire-flies to its nest with soft clay. There is a species 
of dove that soothes the spirit of the passer-by with its soft 
and melancholy notes; anger and passion at once subside 
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when the loving tones are heard, and the hearer feels at 
peace with all the world. 

From the flying to the creeping things is never a pleasant 
change, and how disagreeable it would be, while listening to 
the song of the dove, to discover the approach of a gigantic 
lizard four or five feet long! This is a common sight in 
Ceylon, and although the lizard is perfectly harmless, and 
even useful as an article of food, its repulsive appearance 
must greatly diminish the pleasure of a walk in the woods. 
Chameleons, geckoes, and other small lizards, abound. 

Of the crocodiles, Sir James mentions an interesting fact, 
which has, we believe, before escaped notice. Describing 
the manner in which he discovered a crocodile, about ten 
feet long, asleep, and the cunning way in which it feigned 
death when it awoke and found itself caught, he says: “ We 
tried to rouse it, but without effect, pulled its tail, slapped its 
back, struck its hard scales, and teased it in every way, but 
all in vain; nothing could induce it to move until acciden- 
tally my son, then a boy of twelve years old, tickled it gently 
under the arm, and in an instant it drew the limb close to 
its side and turned to avoid a repetition of the experiment. 
Again it was touched under the other arm, and the same 
emotion was exhibited, the great monster twisting about like 
an infant to avoid being tickled.” Knowing the reptile’s 
weak points, it is recommended to the unfortunates who may 
chance to be seized by the monster, to use all exertions to 
tickle him, as he will surely let go his hold to escape so un- 
pleasant an operation. 

Of the poor turtles, we are told several shockingly cruel 
things. The edible turtle is sold alive in the market-place 
in pieces to suit purchasers; and thus the animal is cut 
away piecemeal, and by women too, until the head and heart 
alone remain, and even then the snapping of the jaws, and 
the opening and shutting of the eyes, seem to testify its 
agony. The Hawksbill Tortoise, which supplies the tortoise- 
shell of commerce, is seized as she comes to the shore to de- 
posit her eggs, and suspended over fires until the horny plates 
start from the bone of the upper shell. It is true that such 
treatment of reptiles is defended on the ground of their low 
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degree of sensitiveness; but what they feel when tortured 
must none the less be pain, and, when needlessly tortured, 
useless pain. 

Among the serpents, the Tic Palenga and the well-known 
Cobra de Capello, or Hooded Adder, are the most poisonous. 
In the bays of Ceylon are found the sea-serpents, not the 
fabled monsters so often seen and so seldom caught, but a 
smaller and less romantic kind. They sleep on the surface 
of the water, awaking now and then to dart their poisonous 
fangs into some unlucky fish, and they sink belew the sur- 
face on the approach of danger. 

In strange varieties of the finny tribe Ceylon yields to few 
other parts of the world. The Saw-fish and the Sword-fish 
are common. The Angler (Cheironectes) buries itself be- 
neath the mud, and exhibits only a little worm-like appen- 
dage just above its mouth, which attracts the smaller fishes to 
destruction. Fishes of the deepest scarlet and flame color, 
purple, green, blue, and crimson, are found in the salt wa- 
ters that wash the shores of Ceylon. Under the head of 
fresh-water fishes, our author describes at length the strange 
manner in which temporary ponds are found stocked with 
full-grown fish. Ponds and tanks are often completely 
drained during the dry season, so that grass and herbs cover 
the bottom; yet when the rains return, the fish are again 
abundant. Whence do they come? Evidently they are 
buried in the earth, and remain there unharmed until they 
can re-enter their chosen element. It is only within a few 
years that this story has been believed, although Knox re- 
lated it two hundred years ago. Is it more wonderful than 
that fishes should be frozen in a solid cake of ice, and remain 
so during one of our longest winters, resuming all their ac- 
tivity when spring releases them from their prison? 

Of all the Mollusca of Ceylon the pearl-oyster is the most 
important, though of late years the fisheries have hardly 
paid the government expenses. Sir James denies the state-. 
ment often made, that the divers are able to remain under 
water for a fabulously long time, and declares that they sel- 
dom exceed fifty-nine seconds in nine-fathom water. One 
story of the shells, and we pass on to the insects. It was 
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told Sir James that musical sounds were often heard in the 
depths of a lake near Balticaloa. He says: — 


“In the evening, when the moon rose, I took a boat and accompanied 
the fishermen to the spot; ..... there was not a breath of wind nor a 
ripple except those caused by the dip of our oars. On coming to the 
point mentioned, I distinctly heard the sounds in question. They came 
up from the water like the gentle thrills of a musical chord, or the faint 
vibrations of a wine-glass when its rim is rubbed by a moistened fin- 
ger. It was not one sustained note, but a multitude of tiny sounds, 
each clear and distinct in itself; the sweetest treble mingling with the 
lowest bass. On applying the ear to the wood-work of the boat, the 
vibration was greatly increased in volume. The sounds varied consid- 
erably at different points, as we moved across the lake, as if the number 
of the animals from which they proceeded was greatest in particular 
spots; and occasionally we rowed out of hearing of them altogether, 
until on returning to the original locality the sounds were at once re- 
newed.” 


To the entomologist Ceylon offers beetles rivalling those of 
Brazil in beauty of form and splendor of tint, some of them 
being said to resemble the rubies for which the island is 
so celebrated ; curious leaf-insects, which are so much like 
leaves that even the birds are deceived ; ants of many species, 
whose wonderful economy has always been an interesting 
study ; butterflies which equal their Chinese neighbors in 
beauty, if not in number; mosquitos, which deem nothing 
human unworthy their regard; and, finally, what is perhaps 
of most interest to the Cingalese agriculturist, the coffee-bug 
(Lecanium Coffee). 

We may now return to the Monograph of the Elephant, 
which occupies more than a third of the book. Many years 
ago, when the kings of Kandy ruled over Ceylon, elephants 
were so abundant as to be troublesome. All the plantations 
were infested by these enormous robbers, and it was impossible 
to pass any distance through the forest without meeting several 
herds. When foreign invaders obtained possession of the soil, 
their chief amusement was to slay these animals, so that now, 
where then there were ten, hardly three are to be found. It 
must not be supposed that they were objects of dread to the 
natives from any savageness.of disposition. Indeed, such is 
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the timidity the animal displays, that, except at certain 
seasons of the year, he would rather retreat than pursue a 
man, and such dread of fences or artificial barriers does he 
exhibit, that a paling of rushes lightly bound together will 
keep a herd of elephants from the most tempting rice-fields. 
Another elephantine trait often exhibited in our menageries is 
sure-footedness ; an elephant will go wherever man can pass, if 
the passage be wide enough for his body and the ground solid 
enough to bear his weight. 

How are the elephants captured? One way is this. Moors 
who are trained for the purpose devote themselves entirely to 
the capture. Two of them go out together and find a herd of 
elephants. They select their intended victim, steal up close 
behind him while at rest, and endeavor to fix a noose around 
one of his hind legs with a rope of elk’s-hide, which is their 
only implement. They watch their opportunity, and when 
the elephant raises his leg the noose is secured. Then ensues 
the struggle. 

“ Should the noosing be effected in open ground, and no tree of suffi- 
cient strength be at hand round which to wind the rope, one of the 
Moors, allowing himself to be pursued by the enraged elephant, entices 
him towards the nearest grove, where his companion, dexterously laying 
hold of the rope as it trails along the ground, suddenly coils it round a 
suitable stem, and brings the fugitive to a standstill. On finding him- 
self thus arrested, the natural impulse of the captive is to turn on the 
man who is making fast the rope, a movement which it is the duty of 
his colleague to prevent, by running up close to the elephant’s head, and 
provoking the animal to confront him by irritating gesticulations and 
taunting shouts of Dah! dah! a monosyllable the sound of which the 
elephant peculiarly dislikes. Meanwhile the first assailant, having se- 
cured one noose, comes up from behind with another, with which, 
amidst the vain rage and struggles of the victim, he entraps a fore-leg, 
the rope being as before secured to another tree in front, and the whole 
four feet having been thus entangled, the capture is completed.” 


Next comes the taming. A rude shelter is built for the 
captors, fires are kindled in the neighborhood, and the siege 
begins. Hunger, fire, smoke, and the ropes around his legs, 
and then kind treatment, food, and a bath, usually subdue the 
temper of the most obstinate in a few weeks, and his masters 
may venture to take him home. 
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“ As he is still too morose to submit to be ridden, and as it would be 
equally impossible to lead or to drive him by force, the ingenuity of the 
captor is displayed in alternately irritating and eluding him, but always 
so attracting his attention as to allure him along in the direction in 
which they want him to go.” 


The capture of a whole herd or family is a state festival ; 
thousands must assist, and months perhaps are consumed in 
its preparation ; the object being to supply the government 
stud and the temples. The season chosen is that between 
seed-time and harvest, when all the agriculturists are compar- 
atively at leisure. 


“In selecting the scene for the hunt, a position is chosen which lies on 
some old and frequented route of the animals in their periodical migra- 
tions in search of forage and water; and the vicinity of a stream is 
indispensable, not only for the supply of the elephants during the time 
spent in inducing them to approach the enclosure, but to enable them 
to bathe and cool themselves throughout the process of training the 
captives.” 

In constructing this enclosure or corral, care is taken to 
avoid disturbing the trees or brushwood within the included 
space, and especially on the side by which the elephants are to 
approach. The corral our author describes was 500 feet by 
250 in extent. The object is to get the elephant within this 
trap. 

’“ For this purpose it is often necessary to fetch a circuit of many 
miles in order to surround a sufficient number, and the caution to be 
observed involves patience and delay ; as it is essential to avoid alarm- 
ing the elephants, which might otherwise escape. Their disposition be- 
ing essentially peaceful, and their only impulse to browse in solitude 
and security, they withdraw instinctively before the slightest intrusion, 
and advantage is taken of this timidity and love of seclusion to cause 
only just such an amount of disturbance as will induce them to return 
slowly in the direction which it is desired they should take. Several 
herds are by this means concentrated within such an area as will admit 
of their being completely surrounded by the watchers; and day after 
day, by degrees they are moved gradually onward to the immediate 
confines of the corral. When their suspicions become awakened, and 
they exhibit restlessness and alarm, bolder measures are adopted for 
preventing their escape. Fires are kept burning at ten paces apart, 
night and day, along the circumference of the area in which they are 
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detained ; a corps of from two to three thousand beaters is completed, 
and pathways are carefully cleared through the jungle so as to keep 
open a communication along the entire circuit. At last the elephants 
are forced onwards so close to the enclosure that the investing cordon 
is united at either end with the wings of the corral, the whole forming 
a circle of about two miles, within the area of which the herd is de- 
tained to await the signal for the final drive.” 


In such preparations as these, two months had been con- 
sumed, and now all was ready for the final drive of the three 
herds which had been entrapped. 


“ Suddenly the signal was made, and the stillness of the forest was 
broken by the shouts of the guards, the rolling of the drums and tom- 
toms, and the discharge of muskets; and, beginning at the most distant 
side of the area, the elephants were urged forward at a rapid rate 
towards the entrance into the corral. The watchers along the line kept 
silence only till the herd had passed them, and then, joining the ery in 
their rear, they drove them onward with redoubled shouts and noises. 
The tumult increased as the terrified rout drew near, swelling now on 
one side, now on the other, as the herd in their panic dashed from point 
to point in their endeavors to force the line; but they were instantly 
driven back by screams, muskets, and drums.” 


At last, after all this unceasing labor, the herds dash into 
the corral, and the capture is made. The process of tying the 
legs is precisely similar to that before described. 

Taken as a separate work, the Monograph of the Elephant is 
more open to criticism than the other chapters. Too much 
importance is attached to such matters as the various deriva- 
tions of the word elephant, and the childish opinions enter- 
tained by ancient authors. The narrative wants arrangement, 
and the author has paid the penalty of this deficiency by ap- 
pearing to contradict himself several times. 

The study of the fauna of Ceylon reveals to us two very 
curious facts, — that the animals and plants are quite distinct 
from those of India, and that they are very similar to, if not 
identical with, those of Sumatra and the neighboring islands. 
This carries us back to remote ages, when the Himalayas were 
islands, and India was beneath the sea. Ceylon may have 
formed part of a vast continent including Sumatra and Bor- 
neo. Whether this was the case or not, it is evident that 
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Ceylon was what naturalists call a centre of development, 
and must have been united, not with India, although but sixty 
miles distant and joined to it now for a portion of the way by 
a coral reef, but with Sumatra and Borneo. 

This is but one of the many interesting topics which the 
work before us suggests; and although too little is yet known 
of Asiatic natural history to settle fairly such important ques- 
tions as might be raised, we may hope that the favorable re- 
ception of this and similar works will stimulate naturalists to 
pursue investigations which must result in the proudest mon- 
uments of human intellect, when man learns to read aright 
the Book of Nature from the hand of God. 


Art. VI.—1. Memoir, Letters, and Remains of ALEXIS DE 
TocguEVILLE. Translated from the French. With large 
Additions. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1862. 2 vols. 
16mo. 

2. Democracy in America. By ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 
Translated by Henry REEVE, Esq. Edited, with Notes, by 
Francis Bowen, Alford Professor in Harvard University. 
Cambridge: John Bartlett. 1862. 2vols. 12mo. 


Tue collection of letters which has been given to the 
world in the volumes before us, will be valuable to the pub- 
lic, no less for the entertainment they yield than for the 
instruction they impart. They are illustrative, not only of 
the fine genius of M. de Tocqueville, but also of his private 
habits and character. The affection which he evinces toward 
his family and friends, the zest with which he partook of the 
recreations of retirement, and the discreet attention which he 
bestowed on minor duties, acquaint us with his domestic vir- 
tues. The lofty views of politics and ethics which abound in 
all his letters enable us to comprehend the depth and purity 
of his mind. The grace and beauty of their style is surpassed 
only by their logical consistency, their energy, and the familiar 
gravity with which the subjects are treated. They seem to 
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have flowed spontaneously from the breast of the writer; and, 
nevertheless, to have been subjected to a strict mental process 
of discrimination and judgment. They are evidently the cre- 
ations of a reflective, and yet sensitive intellect, refined by 
observation, modified by experience, firm in its convictions, 
and deeply absorbed in the great problem to which the author 
devoted the greater part of his life,—the future of govern- 
ments and nations. They are published at a most opportune 
period. 

Ancient political foundations are apparently undergoing 
great and continual changes; symptoms of momentous com- 
motions already appear; and the question whether democracy 
can or cannot survive the excesses of its own elements, is put 
to the test with all the severity which a conflict between 
twenty millions and nine millions can produce. The rapid 
sale of these volumes encourages the hope that the wise and 
moderate precepts therein contained may be speedily dissemi- 
nated through our community; and this new light may serve 
to lead us to more rational conceptions of our own system, 
teaching us to survey our dangers with calmness, and enlight- 
ening our judgment as to the means of averting them. 

The most valuable portions of M. de Tocqueville’s corre- 
spondence, indeed, are omitted in the present issue ; but while 
we deeply regret that M. de Beaumont, the editor of the vol- 
umes, should be compelled to deprive us of the observations 
of such a mind concerning the most important epochs of mod- 
ern French history, we may readily perceive why the suppres- 
sion was necessary, when we consider that the French press of 
the present day is fettered by a stern and cautious censorship. 
So active was De Tocqueville in the occurrences of the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, and subsequently, during the suspense which 
preceded, and was wickedly terminated by, the usurpation of 
the 2d of December, and so bitter was his opposition to the 
centralization of power in the person of the present Emperor, 
that his letters concerning these events cannot be flattering 
to the present government, or to the principles by which des- 
potic authority now holds the French people enthralled. We 
are led to hope, however, that, when the future shall restore 
freedom of speech and action, this correspondence, doubtless 
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rich in thought and fervent in expression, will be made public, 
and will give us new revelations of a period now, thanks to 
the powers that be, by no means comprehended. 

In the biography prefixed to the letters, we have a modest 
and ingenuous testimonial of a lifelong friend, displaying to 
us a comparatively uneventful, and yet an enviable career. 
It is undoubtedly open to the censure applicable to so many 
biographies, that it depicts in exaggerated colors the virtues, 
and is silent respecting the defects, of the subject. But we 
may well excuse this partiality in a lifelong friend; still less 
are we able to deprecate it, inasmuch as the testimony of all 
who knew him coincides in giving De Tocqueville a character 
nearly as exemplary as that ascribed to him by his biographer. 
M. de Beaumont merits approbation for the delicacy with which 
he has avoided anything tending to offend the sensitiveness of 
living persons, the good taste he has manifested in the selec- 
tion of private letters, the accuracy with which he has detailed 
public and private events, and the earnest desire he evinces to 
make his work a fair memorial of a life which he considers as 
a noble example for the imitation of philosophers and states- 
men. 

Alexis de Tocqueville was descended from a house which 
traces its origin back for many centuries. The name of the 
family was Clerel; but, being of gentle blood, they took their 
present surname of Tocqueville, which is derived from the 
ancient manor on which they have dwelt for many genera- 
tions. Up to the middle of the seventeenth century, they 
lived at Rampan, a small village near St. Lo, whence they 
were formerly known as the Clerels de Rampan. The ances- 
try of Alexis, under this name, occupied an honorable, and 
often an eminent, rank among their contemporaries. They 
appear to have been actively engaged in political and military 
events, and to have established a family reputation, which has 
been worthily sustained to the present day. They were a 
chivalric and spirited race, and were distinguished for that 
lofty sense of honor, which especially marked the higher or- 
ders of French society in former times. The courtesy, energy, 
and independence of the ancient noblesse are easily discern- 
ible in the character of the scion of the house of Clerel of 
whose life we are writing. 
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During the seventeenth century, the Clerels removed to a 
small settlement on the coast of Normandy, named Tocque- 
ville, possibly from Toki, an ancient chief in those parts. 
Here the heirs of the family have resided down to the present 
time ; spending their lives in the dignity and ease of landed 
gentlemen, indulging in rural sports, and assuming honorable 
responsibilities, looked up to with respect by their humbler 
neighbors, and occasionally emerging to take a distinguished 
part in political and military movements. The father of Alex- 
is was heir of the manor, and early came into the possession 
of his patrimony. During the brief and delusive lull which, 
in 1793, intervened between the execution of Louis XIV. and 
the gloomy tyranny of the Jacobins, he married Mademoiselle 
de Rosambo, a grand-daughter of the celebrated Malesherbes. 
That heroic old loyalist, after defending, at the peril of his 
life, the king whom he loved, before the insurgent Convention, 
had retired in despair to mourn the death of his sovereign, 
and to deplore the ruin of his country. It was a sad time in 
which to celebrate a marriage, and the festivities were brief 
and unostentatious. The felicities of the honeymoon were 
soon dissipated by the horrors which attended the nation with- 
out a ruler; for within a year after the celebration of the nup- 
tials, the violence of the Revolutionists, which everywhere 
sought the destruction of the ancient aristocracy, descended 
upon their family ; and the venerable statesman, after witness- 
ing the execution of his daughter, grand-daughter, and her 
husband, Chateaubriand, himself paid the penalty of his devo- 
tion to royalty upon ‘the scaffold. Even the youthful Count 
and his bride were seized and imprisoned for the pretended 
crimes of her ancestors, and would have shared a like fate, 
had not the fall of Robespierre restored them to freedom. 
They hastened from the Conciergerie to Tocqueville, where 
they found that their villa had happily escaped anarchical 
fury ; and here they resided in seclusion for many years. 

Alexis was born at Paris, on the 29th of July, 1805. He 
was the third son, his two older brothers, Hippolyte and Ed- 
ward, both of whom survived him, holding by courtesy the 
titles of Viscount and Baron de Tocqueville. They are fre- 
quently mentioned in his letters, and always with warm affec- 
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tion. Although they have held a respectable position in soci- 
ety, they have not become eminent, and are not remarkable 
for those high qualities of mind which distinguished Alexis. 
Although his father was an aristocrat, and in good circum- 
stances, his early education does not appear to have been well 
cared for. But a love of books was natural to him; and so 
assiduously did he devote himself to study, when his mind was 
sufficiently ripe to appreciate the value of knowledge, that he 
succeeded in entering the college of Metz about 1820; and in 
1822 he was awarded the first prize in rhetorical composition. 
All his tastes led him to desire active, and at the same time 
intellectual pursuits; and he chose the law for his profession. 
He was soon appointed Juge Auditeur of Versailles, where his 
father was Prefect. He had, in the year before his appoint- 
ment, made a tour of Italy and Sicily in company. with his 
brother Edward, a journal of which we find in the volumes 
before us. The great subjects which subsequently engrossed 
his thoughts appear to have agitated him thus early in his 
career. Instead of dwelling upon the stately palaces and 
renowned temples, the relics of ancient art and the marvels of 
modern skill, he investigated the manners of the people, their 
political, moral, and religious tendencies, their estimation of 
and capacity for government, and the comparative intelligence 
and virtue of ancient and modern Italy. He was already 
gathering that rich fund of experience, and attaining that high 
capacity for observation, which years afterward enabled him 
to step, with one effort, into the first rank of political philoso- 
phers. His early impressions, derived from a mother who had 
witnessed the tragical desolation of her family, and who was 
in the midst of the terrible scenes enacted by the Revolution- 
ists, had made him an earnest and thoughtful student of the 
causes and influence of those stirring events. He was fired 
with the contemplation of the wrongs suffered by his kindred 
and his countrymen, which stimulated him to attempt the in- 
terpretation of the great enigma of the eighteenth century. 
He had learned from the lips of surviving witnesses the con- 
tempt of order, the desecration of religion, the fierce Vandal- 
ism, and the prostitution of the name of liberty, which com- 
posed the salient features of Jacobin ascendency. He had 
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himself experienced the degradation of the higher orders, and 
the subversion of the established status of society; he saw 
that the dangers of pure democracy counterbalanced, among a 
mercurial and restless race like the French, the evils of monar- 
chy ; and yet he was forced to admit that liberty and progress 
were incompatible with the bigoted government of Charles X. 
Hence we find him, at the early age of nineteen, consid- 
ering the political condition of the countries through which 
he travelled, and deducing inferences applicable to France. 
Having entered upon his magisterial duties in 1827, he 
brought to their discharge vigilance and acuteness, and soon 
achieved eminence in his department. But the narrow drudg- 
ery of the bench failed to satisfy the craving of his restless 
and comprehensive mind. As a relief to the tedious routine 
of his office, he turned aside with De Beaumont, his colleague 
and friend, to the congenial study of history. The enthusiasm 
with which he pursued his favorite researches, the sagacity 
with which he unravelled causes and effects from the dry ma- 
terials of facts and dates, and the discernment with which he 
deduced general principles from the habits and opinions of 
different ages, and by comparing different nations, predicted, 
when he had scarcely attained his majority, the certainty of 
future triumphs. 

Meanwhile, the political events of 1827-8 portended con- 
vulsions of an extraordinary nature. The popular party 
began to manifest symptoms of resistance to the established 
order. The Legitimists, encouraged by a monarch who, to a 
weak and capricious intellect, added a stubborn indifference 
to the welfare of his people, and who did not hesitate to as- 
sert his belief in the divine right of the crown, resisted with 
firmness the appeals for reform which came up to Paris from 
every part of the nation. Literary controversy and theoreti- 
cal speculation were fomenting discontent throughout the 
land. Charles, remembering that his prototype and namesake 
of England had fallen by yielding, vainly imagined that he 
could sustain himself by resisting. De Tocqueville, who had 
studied history differently, and, as subsequent events proved, 
far more sagaciously, looked upon the course of the king with 
misgiving, and predicted his inevitable downfall when Polignac 
became First Minister. 
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The young philosopher, nevertheless, viewed with dread the 
approach of another revolution. He saw, on one side, the 
intelligence, the religion, the moral and intellectual element 
of France; on the other, an irresponsible and anarchical pow- 
er, composed of an ignorant and unreasoning mass. While 
the monarchy was sustained by the virtue, the revolution was 
sustained by the iniquity and vice of the nation. If the mon- 
archy successfully resisted its antagonists, and built its per- 
manence on the oppression of the people, he could see no 
hope of preserving the cause of constitutional liberty. If 
another revolution should prevail over the established order, 
demolishing with a sudden stroke the status which was scarce- 
ly recovered from the shock of 1789, followed by a usurpation 
of fanatics and atheists, with all the disastrous results of an- 
archy and bloodshed, there seemed but little better prospect of 
the restoration of tranquillity and freedom. If he had been 
a selfish man, his interest would have led him to support the 
crown. His father had been created a peer of France by 
Louis XVIII. He belonged to the old noblesse, which after 
the vicissitudes of 1789, and the Empire, had been restored 
with the Bourbon dynasty. Most of the influence he then 
possessed, was owing to his high birth and connections. His 
family had been prominent among the victims of Robespierre 
and Marat. He was just now entering a career which prom- 
ised the richest rewards of genius. But with all these influ- 
ences, he could not support a dynasty which prided itself on its 
opposition to the popular demand, which was gradually under- 
mining the remnants of liberty bequeathed by the first Revolu- 
tion, and which feared innovation as the instrument of its de- 
struction. The revolution came: it was accomplished without 
blood ; the king was driven from the capital, and the Duc 
d’Orleans, his cousin, was raised to the throne. De Tocque- 
ville was neutral in the contest. He now with great reluc- 
tance and disinclination took the oath prescribed by the new 
government, in the faint hope that a change for the better 
had been made, and that the new king would be forced to 
govern constitutionally, as a means of safety. He taught 
himself to bear what could not be remedied, yet did not ap- 
prove what his conscience condemned. He rather acquiesced 
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in than supported the Revolution of 1830; and he did so with 
a hesitation which indicated that, while principle remained 
unshaken, necessity compelled a course which his convictions 
reprobated. 

In 1831, M. de Beaumont, his colleague in the magistracy, 
was removed from that position by the government; and De 
Tocqueville, deprived of his presence and counsel, immedi- 
ately resigned his own office, and willingly retired from the 
annoyances of the forum. He was gratified to obtain a commis- 
sion from the Interior Department, jointly with De Beaumont, 
to proceed to the United States for the purpose of viewing the 
penitentiary system. This was only the means, however, to a 
noble end which he had proposed to himself. He wished to 
see the only country in the world in which democracy had be- 
come reconciled to order and stability ; in which popular edu- 
cation was the regulator of the political system; in which the 
highest degree of freedom had been made compatible with an 
effective police, a prompt administration of justice, and a com- 
petent form of government. It was his ambition to view our 
institutions as a Frenchman, yearning to find the great remedy 
which should cure what was beginning to be the chronic dis- 
temper of his country. It was necessary, in order to compre- 
hend our national fabric, to come among us, to trace back 
every effect to its cause, to view, if possible, the operation of 
the system with American prejudices, and to consider with a 
philosophic eye “ the march of ideas and feelings.” While he 
devoted much labor to the official enterprise which he had un- 
dertaken, his main work was the study of American liberty ; 
and he studied it not more as a philosopher, or as a theorist, 
than as a patriot. ‘“ America,” he says, “ was only the frame ; 
my picture was Democracy.” 

He devoted two years, on his return, to the composition of 
the work which brought him, by a marvellous transition, from 
obscurity to renown. He had not reached his thirtieth year 
when “ Democracy in America” appeared. It was at once 
hailed as the result of a great mind. No European had before 
comprehended American liberty. No philosopher had before 
penetrated so far into the problem of democracy. In that 
work were exhibited, with a strength worthy of Johnson, 
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and an accuracy which Parr might have envied, the virtues 
and the deficiencies of popular power. The picture was not 
more excellent for the brilliancy of its coloring and the beauty 
of its arrangement, than for the symmetry of its whole, and 
the vividness of every part. So profound, and yet so graceful, 
a treatise on government has not been produced in the pres- 
ent century, or perhaps in any century. Frenchmen were 
proud that their young countryman should distance, in one 
of the most difficult of sciences, the ancient authorities of 
other nations. Englishmen were glad to see a work appear 
which tended to confirm a constitution sustained by an equi- 
poise between crown and people. Americans venerated the 
man who, alone of all foreigners that had crossed the Atlantic, 
fully understood a system so much reviled in the Old World, 
and who had impartially and accurately discerned the merits 
and faults of a republican government. The book was sold 
with wonderful rapidity, and was translated into many lan- 
guages of civilized Europe. No library was considered as 
complete without it. Conservatives found in its pages argu- 
ments enforcing the danger of mob government. Reformers 
quoted it in derogation of regal authority, and in favor of 
extending popular suffrage. His aim was, however, to repre- 
sent to the advocates of ideal democracy and the advocates 
of established precedent the errors in both views ;— to show 
that democracy without intelligence, morality, and religion, is 
anarchy and despotism ; that democracy reconciled to “ respect 
for property, deference for rights, safety to freedom, and rever- 
ence to religion,’ is composed of great and noble elements; 
and that the choice is inevitable between anarchical democ- 
racy and intelligent democracy. ‘ Many people,’ he says to 
Stoffels, “‘ of opposite opinions, are pleased with it, not because 
they understand it, but because they find in my book, con- 
sidered on one side only, certain arguments favorable to their 
own passion of the moment.” Triumphant as was the early 
success of ‘“ Democracy in America,” as years of experience 
and public disorder have passed, it has become more and more 
authoritative ; and the prophetic wisdom, the profound logic, 
and the strict accuracy which dignify every page, have been 
tested and confirmed by subsequent events. Similar subjects 
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have been discussed by men of genius on both sides of the 
Atlantic ; but the greater part are speculatists, deriving their 
materials from the study of other works and the observations 
of other persons. They have erected formidable theories, 
abounding indeed in erudition and acuteness, yet lacking the 
test of actual experience. But M. de Tocqueville lived in the 
events, and observed in person the facts, from which he pro- 
duced the elements of his philosophy. Superadded to an 
extraordinary capacity for political speculation, he possessed 
a vivid experience with which to exemplify and enforce his 
doctrines. 

After enjoying a triumph in his own country, which must 
not only have gratified his pride, but also stimulated his hopes 
of reform, he visited England in 1835. There he met with a 
reception, from the first noblemen and writers of the age, of 
which he was justly proud. The elegant and courteous Lans- 
downe (who yet lives to adorn society and Parliament, after 
being for sixty years a chief of the Reform party), the polished 
Holland, the vivacious Macaulay, and the learned Grote, wel- 
comed to their country one who combined grace and dignity 
of manner, nobility of birth, and brilliant colloquial power 
with a strength of intellect such as few Frenchmen have ex- 
hibited in any age. His connections with the eminent English 
Liberals, which then commenced, were kept intimate, as they 
were delightful, by means of frequent correspondence and 
occasional visits, to the end of his life. In all his letters, the 
high respect which he entertained for English institutions, 
and the affection with which he regarded his English friends, 
are apparent. 

In the same year, he married an English lady, Miss Mary 
Mottley, to whom he had been several years attached, and 
who, though she brought him no fortune, seems to have appre- 
ciated his temperament and sympathized with his tastes. He 
constantly spoke of her with steady affection, and never took 
a step without resorting to her advice. In 1836, the Academy 
of France, proud to acknowledge the justness of his eminence, 
awarded a prize of eight thousand francs to his work on Amer- 
ica. The following year found him the possessor, by a family 
agreement, of the ancient manor of Tocqueville. The Revo- 
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lution of 1830 had substituted a representative government 
for a rigid monarchy. This change brought with it a corre- 
sponding change in the position of literary men. Little pains 
had been taken by the Bourbons to encourage this class ; 
much less were they resorted to as counsellors of the crown. 
The sagacious Louis Philippe saw the importance with which 
they were regarded by intelligent men; and the result was, 
that poets and historians, editors and astronomers, became 
Ministers of Police and Ministers of Foreign Affairs. De 
Tocqueville, who had hitherto been known as a speculative 
politician, now aspired to be a practical politician. He saw the 
class in which he had ranked himself accepting seals of office, 
offering themselves for the Chamber, and representing France 
at foreign courts. He was now a feudal proprietor ; and this 
advantage, combined with his literary eminence, encouraged 
him to enter the troubled arena. At the election of 1837, 
therefore, he presented himself to the Arrondissement of Va- 
loques as a candidate for the Chamber. His kinsman, Count 
Molé, then at the head of the government, offered to support 
him with all the influence of the ministry, and without his 
knowledge took measures to carry the election in his favor. 
But De Tocqueville, with a lofty spirit seldom seen in candi- 
dates for office, manfully rejected the aid thus offered ; and, 
the cry of “No nobles!” having been raised against him, he 
was defeated. Liberal as were his ideas on government, he 
could not induce the bigoted Norman peasantry to look beyond 
his birth, to his character and merit. 

He now devoted himself to cultivating the esteem of his 
neighbors, to improving the surroundings of his villa, to the 
pleasing duties of hospitality, and to the continuation of the 
great work, the published portions of which had so abundantly 
rewarded him. In 1838 the Academy of Moral and Political 
Science did itself honor, and him justice, by enrolling his 
name as one of its members. The biennial election again 
approached in 1839, when, so successful had he been in dis- 
abusing the district of prejudices against him, and in en- 
dearing himself to its people by the simple courtesy of his 
manners, he was elected by a large majority to the highest 
legislative position in France. He continued to represent 
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Valoques in the Chamber of Deputies from 1839 to the break- 
ing up of thrones and legislatures in 1848. 
He found, upon taking his seat, that the Chamber was di- 
vided into three distinct parties, — the ministerial party, the - 
dynastic opposition, and the republican opposition. At the 
head of the former were M. Guizot and M. Molé, and they 
supported the royal family then in power. The dynastic 
opposition were under the lead of Thiers and Odillon Barrot. 
They were the constitutional opposition, acquiescent in the 
present establishment, but opposed to the particular measures 
of the ministry then in place. The republicans were not only 
opposed to the present dynasty, but to all dynasties, and were 
willing and zealous disciples of the old Revolutionists. The 
freedom of the press had never been greater than it was at 
this time ; consequently parties of all shades waged incessant 
warfare, and the fiercest fanatics did not hesitate to avow their 
extreme doctrines in the forum and through the press. De 
Tocqueville, having before his eyes the example of England, — 
that example to which he ever tried to induce France to ap- 
proximate,—and from a fear that either the crown or the 
republicans might acquire too much power, determined to 
throw his influence into the balancing party, and enrolled 
himself under the leadership of Thiers and Barrot. While, 
on the whole, he considered it essential to the liberties of 
France to support the Orleanists at the Tuileries, he thought 
that a dynastic opposition would operate to restrain while it 
sustained, and, at the same time keeping the republicans in a 
hopeless minority, to force the king to a constitutional reign. 
While he continued Deputy, he was intrusted with various 
responsible duties, among others, with that of reporting, in 
1839, on the abolition of colonial slavery ; in 1840, on prison 
reform; and in 1846, on African colonization. In 1840, he 
issued the last two volumes of “ Democracy in America,” 
which were received with as great approbation as had greeted 
the former issue; and in the following year he had the gratifi 
cation of being elected a member of the Academy of France. 
As a relaxation from the severe duties of the Chamber, he 
travelled, in 1841, and again in 1845, through Algeria. His 
letters from that country are full of interest, and evince that 
13* 
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sagacious comprehension of politics which was so remarkable 
in him. 

His friends had expected, when he was returned to the leg- 
islature, that he would rise at once to the front ranks of his 
party. But those expectations were, in a great measure, dis- 
appointed. He not only did not become a leader, he did not 
become even prominent in the debates of the Chamber. The 
eloquence which had flowed so easily from his pen now failed 
him, as he stood upon his feet and attempted to harangue the 
dignified Deputies of France. It was not surprising, however, 
that one who had been a great writer did not succeed as a 
speaker. He had memorable precedents, to which he might 
point, to excuse his failure. Such men as Addison, Johnson, 
Jefferson, and Scott, all political writers of the first ability, 
had entirely failed when called upon to speak in public. His 
temper, which was impetuous to a fault, his care to avoid 
commonplaces, his deliberate search after deep thought, the 
delicacy of his frame, and the entirely novel position in which 
he found himself, added to a weak voice, were adequate rea- 
sons for his deficiency as an orator. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, that his labors could not be of service to his cause in 
forensic discussion, the conservative and deliberative cast of 
his mind produced an influence on his colleagues far from 
contemptible. In private discussions with his political friends, 
he pointed out to them, with rare acuteness, the dangers 
which beset the monarchy and liberty. To him they resorted 
when an important vote was to be decided, or an important 
measure introduced; and although, unhappily for them and 
for France, they did not always follow his counsel, they lis- 
tened to it with attention and respect. 

The breach between the king’s friends, headed by Guizot, 
on the one side, and the dynastic and the revolutionary oppo- 
sition, now apparently united, on the other, was continually 
widening from 1840 to the time of the king’s downfall. Odil- 
lon Barrot hoped that, by uniting with the radicals, and there- 
by outvoting the ministry, he might be able to limit, without 
destroying, the royal prerogative. He vainly thought that, 
after concessions had been forced by the aid of his allies, he 
might easily abandon them, and, supported by the nation, 
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accede to power without detriment to the monarchy. The 
issue which he made with the ministry was reform in the court 
and in elections. The revolutionists, under the leading of 
such men as Ledru-Rollin, Marrast, Arago, and Louis Blanc, 
now entered upon the rapid execution of the projects which had 
long busied their fevered brains, and caught at the first oppor- 
tunity of their fulfilment. Carrying along with them in their 
impetuous career their unwilling allies, they began to incite 
the nation to a desperate resistance, and to preach the old 
doctrines of equality and liberty to the ignorant and dis- 
affected. The government, looking with natural dread upon 
the disturbances thus created, forbade the holding of public 
meetings. Fertile in expedient and fearless in action, the 
agitators contrived that banquets should be held throughout 
France; and at these assemblages they harangued with re- 
doubled violence and fury. Barrot and Thiers began to trem- 
ble at the excesses which their rashness had brought into 
existence. But it was too late. They could break down the 
barrier, but they could not again rear it to oppose the impetu- 
ous flood. The time had come when the weaker element of 
conservatism in the coalition was drowned in the desperate 
measures of the levellers. 

De Tocqueville saw the approach of the tempest months 
before it burst upon the country. In January he addressed 
the Chamber in a prophetic warning, which amazed the depu- 
ties. After pointing to the disturbances which agitated the 
nation, and the causes of those disturbances, he said: “ We 
are slumbering on a volcano: I am certain of it.”” Events 
soon occurred which stamped him as a true prophet. A grand 
national banquet was announced to take place in Paris. The 
insurrectionists were to erect their standards of rebellion un- 
der the very shadow of the Tuileries. Barrot attempted to 
compromise ; Rollin and Blanc were inexorable. Guizot of- 
fered to resign, and Barrot was intrusted with a brief interval 
of power. But the outbreak was ripe, and revolution again 
triumphed over monarch, ministers, and legislators. The 
king, with the royal family, fled through his garden, as the 
mob were thundering at the portals of the palace. France 
was once more without a ruler. And now came in all that 
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race of hypocrites who exercised power under the visor of 
liberty, — exalting the populace of Paris over the citizens of 
France,— bent on abolishing royalty, debasing the nobility, 
equalizing all ranks, and levelling property and power to a 
common grade. Ledru-Rollin, at the head of a band of riot- 
ers, overawed and expelled the Deputies, and read a list of the 
Provisional Government, including with himself the wildest 
zealots of his faction, from the poetical Lamartine to Albert 
the laborer. This administration, self-created, and sustained 
only by the dregs of Paris, repaired to the head-quarters of 
the government, and began to shape their policy by the pro- 
mulgation of the Utopian systems, the advocacy of which had 
attached to them the ignorant and deluded laboring classes of 
the capital. 

De Tocqueville clearly discerned the dangers of the na- 
tion, and instantly declared that its only safety was in the 
prompt erection of a constitutional republic. He considered 
the evils of political frenzy less dangerous than the ignorance 
of the people “as to the real conditions of production and 
social prosperity.” A continuation of the social despotism 
which now held possession of the sinews of government must, 
he saw, eventually lead the nation again to imperial rule, as it 
had done before in 1789. An election for a Constituent Assem- 
bly was ordered; and on the 4th of May De Tocqueville was 
returned to it by his neighborhood of La Manche. To the 
surprise and chagrin of the Provisional Government, this body 
contained a large majority of conservative and moderate men. 
The revolutionists found themselves in a hopeless minority. 
De Tocqueville, with other leaders of the advocates of order 
and system, now earnestly strove to establish a republic. The 
Constituent Assembly, completely united, and determined to 
resist Parisian tyranny, promptly appointed a committee to 
frame a constitution with a republican form. Upon this com- 
mittee De Tocqueville was placed, and became a leading mem- 
ber. But the chaotic elements into which society had been 
broken were not yet reduced to harmony; and the Republic, 
unsupported by the steady, zealous, and energetic approval of 
the nation, only prepared the way for a catastrophe which De 
Tocqueville had been anxious to avert by its means. The 
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election of President resulted in the choice of Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, a man who, as De Tocqueville himself said, “ be- 
lieves in his own hereditary right in the crown as firmly as 
Charles X. himself.” De Tocqueville had voted for General 
Cavaignac, the opposing candidate, because he dreaded the 
accession of a Bonaparte, and looked with especial distrust 
upon the character of the prince who now solicited popular 
support. 

Soon after his instalment into office, Napoleon requested an 
interview with De Tocqueville, and endeavored, by treating 
him with marked civility, to persuade him into the adoption 
of his own views. But the shrewd statesman penetrated the 
design of the President, and refused to become a passive tool 
for the erection of despotism over the heads of the people. 
The conservatives, although disheartened at the evident ten- 
dencies of the new powers, resolved to make one more effort 
for a constitutional establishment. They hoped that, by per- 
suading the President to adopt the principle of free parlia- 
ments and responsible ministries, he might be induced to 
forego the effort to obtain the uncertain authority of absolute 
power. With this laudable view, Odillon Barrot, in June, 
1849, undertook the functions of prime minister. Eminent 
conservatives were intrusted with the ministerial seals. De 
Tocqueville, much to Barrot’s honor, received and accepted 
the portfolio of the Foreign Office. The people began to im- 
agine symptoms of permanent peace and order. Every one 
now took heart at the encouraging signs of restored tranquil- 
lity. 

The Foreign Secretary found that he had assumed, with his 
new office, duties of unusual magnitude. Besides the delib- 
erations which devolved upon him as a member of the cabinet 
council, which, at this early stage of affairs, were of the ut- 
most importance, he was obliged to turn his attention to the 
settlement of the Roman question, and also of the controversy 
regarding the Hungarian refugees who were claimed from 
Turkey by Russia and Austria. To reconcile other nations 
to the occupation of the Eternal City by French troops, to dis- 
abuse foreign courts of the idea that this occupation was for 
conquest and not for protection, and to interfere between 
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three powerful courts in a question of the greatest delicacy 
and difficulty, required a clear and vigorous intellect, and a 
determined purpose. Of these tasks he acquitted himself with 
high credit. His despatches are perspicuous and energetic, 
sagacious and far-sighted. In the retirement of his study he 
could easily wield a power which had been denied him in the 
Chamber. His knowledge of passing political events, and the 
deep attention with which he had contemplated the history of 
nations, made him a complete master of his subject. The 
candor and ingenuousness with which he negotiated with for- 
eign powers commanded their respect and elicited their con- 
fidence. The moderation of his views, and the remarkable 
foresight which had distinguished him throughout his career, 
called forth a reliance on his efficiency in the execution of his 
trust, both from his colleagues and from the people. His ex- 
perience in office, however, though creditable, was brief; for it 
soon became apparent that Napoleon was determined to govern 
without the restraint of a responsible ministry. Finding that 
every attempt to legitimize his projected measures was vain, 
the Barrot ministry retired from power in October, 1849, — 
the technical issue being in regard to the Roman expedition. 
By their downfall the last hopes of preserving constitutional 
stability were crushed. 

De Tocqueville, desponding, and shattered in health, now 
left France for Italy, and spent the winter at Sorrento, where 
he employed himself in recovering physical strength, observing 
from a distance the course of events, and writing the early 
portions of a work which he had long contemplated, on the 
causes of the first Revolution. On his return to France, he 
found the Assembly and the press agitated by discussions rela- 
tive to a revision of the Constitution of 1848. The period 
designated for the election of President approached. The in- 
cumbent was bent on retaining his power; and whether it 
should be retained by a desperate coup d’état, or by abolishing 
the restriction in the Constitution which prohibited his re-elec- 
tion, it was for the Assembly to determine. Resistance by 
that body to the proposed revision was precipitating the nation 
into immediate and certain despotism. Compliance with it 
made such a result a question of time. De Tocqueville saw 
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that the choice was between faint hope and no hope. Without 
hesitation, when his mind was clear, he advocated a revision, 
and he was himself intrusted in committee with framing a 
report favorable to that measure. Feeble as the chance was 
of preserving the Republic, he saw that to make the acts of the 
President constitutional was the only chance. His description 
of the Constitution of 1848, in his report, is drawn with so 
masterly a hand, that we cannot refrain from presenting it to 
our readers : — 


“A single Chamber exclusively entitled to make laws, a single 
man exclusively entitled to preside over the application of all laws, 
and the direction of all public affairs, each of them elected directly by 
universal suffrage; the Assembly omnipotent within the limits of the 
Constitution; the President required, within those limits, to obey the 
Assembly, but wielding, from the nature of his election, a moral force 
which makes his submission uneasy, and must suggest to him resist- 
ance, and possessed of all the prerogatives which belong to an ex- 
ecutive in a country in which the centrai administration, everywhere 
active and everywhere powerful, has been created by monarchs and for 
the purposes of monarchy ; — these two great powers, equal as to their 
origin, unequal as to their rights, condemned by law to coerce one 
another, invited by law to mutual suspicion, mutual jealousy, and mu- 
tual contest, yet forced to live in close embrace, in an eternal ¢éte-d- 
téte, without a third power, or even an umpire to mediate and restrain 
them,— these are not conditions under which a government can be 
regular or strong.” 


The efforts of the constitutionalists proved of no avail. 
The inordinate ambition of Napoleon now only sought an 
opportunity to seize the absolute control over the nation. De 
Tocqueville, who had before predicted both of the Revolutions, 
foresaw the impending blow to the Assembly. He was sated 
among his colleagues in deliberation when the coup d’état took 
place. On the morning of the 2d of December, the Presi- 
dent took possession, by military force, of all the government 
offices. An armed troop of soldiery came to the Assembly, 
and De Tocqueville, in company with two hundred of the élite 
of France, was marched to the Quai d’Orsay, and thence con- 
veyed to Vincennes. Napoleon now rapidly consolidated the 
Empire. A constrained ballot afforded a pretence for his 
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measures. The Assembly was abolished, the press fettered, 
Lamartine and Hugo exiled, a standing army established, 
and every precaution taken to secure a permanent despotism. 
When the plans of the Emperor had been reduced to system, 
the imprisoned legislators were released. 

This tyrannical seizure and confinement was the last scene in 
the political life of M. de Tocqueville. The result to which he 
had looked forward with dismay had now followed from the 
Revolution of 1848. The people of France, wearied with 
the continual turmoil of anarchy, and grown apathetic in the 
license which had long prevailed, had at last quietly and slav- 
ishly submitted their necks to the yoke of the oppressor. 
The day in which patriots could exert themselves was passed. 
All that remained for him now was to retire to his country- 
seat, to banish politics from his thoughts, to devote his time to 
the quiet walks of literature and agriculture, and to alleviate 
the condition and augment the happiness of those humble 
neighbors who had been so long faithful to him. He con- 
tinued the execution of his work on the Revolution of 1789 
as rapidly as his frail health would permit, and published the 
first part of it in 1856. The rest was never finished. For 
purposes of research and study he visited St. Cyr in 1854, and 
Germany in 1855. He also in 1857 visited England for the 
last time, where he was received with distinguished considera- 
tion, and whence a government vessel was specially commis- 
sioned to reconvey him to Normandy. He devoted himself 
with zest to agricultural improvements, for which, in the rest- 
lessness of his early days, he had acquired a dislike. Now, 
after an active and stormy life, his mind had become calm, 
and his love of nature contributed to give a relish to rural 
occupations. Although he had retired from public service, he 
never ceased to practise the maxim which we find in his 
letters, —‘‘ There is only one great object in this world which 
deserves our efforts, and that is the good of mankind.” He 
considered life as of but little worth, except as it is made 
valuable by being employed in doing one’s duty, and serving 
men, and in “ taking one’s fit place among them.” His char- 
ity was free and liberal, his advice never refused, when 
solicited ; his kindness and affability were constant and uni- 
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versal; his interest in the prosperity of others genuine and 
enthusiastic. Thus usefully and happily were his last years 
passed ; and as he had spent a laborious life in improving pub- 
lic sentiment, exalting religious and educational influences, 
and striving to secure to his countrymen an equipoise of 
liberty and stability, the evening of his sojourn upon earth 
was devoted to the alleviation of individual distress, and the 
exercise of an active and incessant benevolence. 

The delicate body, which had sustained so many inroads 
upon its strength, now began to yield to disease. In June, 
1858, he broke a blood-vessel,— an event which, although at 
the time it was not regarded as fatal, accelerated the final 
catastrophe. The bleak shores of Normandy were ill suited to 
an invalid afflicted with pulmonary weakness, and he repaired 
to Cannes in the South of France, buoyed up with the hope 
that the softer air and more equable climate of that region 
might restore him to vigor. There, although confined most 
of the time to his villa, he continued those studies which had 
mainly contributed to his happiness through life, and remained 
in delightful communion with the eminent persons who resided 
near him. Lord Brougham and Chevalier Bunsen contributed 
to while away many weary hours by their considerate atten- 
tions to the dying statesman. After weeks of protracted 
suffering, aggravated by the illness of his wife, but sustained 
with patience by a meek and cheerful spirit, he passed away, 
with tranquillity and in the complete exercise of his facul- 
ties, surrounded by his best-beloved friends, on the 16th of 
April, 1859. Although till within a few days of his departure 
he had never ceased to look forward to a resumption of his 
labors, the humility with which he acquiesced in the solemn 
disappointment, and the fervent piety with which he confided 
in his Saviour, made a lasting impression upon those who 
witnessed that peaceful death-scene. At his own request, his 
mortal remains were laid in the rural churchyard, near the 
ancient manor on which he had dwelt so long, and among the 
people he loved so well. The burial service was performed 
in the humble parish church, and the mourning peasantry. 
attended with one accord the last sad tribute to their illustrious 
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friend. A plain wooden cross marks the place of his inter- 
ment. He died childless. 

We have thus briefly reviewed the life of one whose name, 
known wherever civilization has given a zest to political philos- 
ophy, is held in peculiar respect on this side of the Atlantic. 
Before his day, little comparatively was known on the Conti- 
nent with regard to the structure of our government, and its 
application of republican principles. To him we owe lasting 
gratitude for having led his age to an intelligent contempla- 
tion of our system, and for setting in a just light before the 
world the benefits and evils of democratic policy. It is not, 
however, to be inferred, because he devoted so much time and 
labor to the study of the principles of democracy, that he was 
an advocate of that form of government. He always regarded 
the constitutional monarchy of England as the polity which 
combined in the greatest perfection a just freedom for the sub- 
ject with due power in the executive. He believed the ten- 
dencies of the age in which he lived to be toward the unlim- 
ited supremacy of the popular element ; but he was persuaded 
of what events repeatedly verified, that the character of the 
French was not harmonious with the idea of unrestrained 
popular power. He aptly perceived that the causes which 
tended to strengthen republicanism in America could never 
so operate in his own country. For that reason he concluded 
that, while democracy in America was freedom, democracy in 
France was despotism. He wished to see in France a strong 
central government, not distracted by the independent influ- 
ence of a landed aristocracy, and not interfering beyond its 
proper sphere; a just control over municipal matters given 
to municipal authorities; a generous extension of political 
rights, and a broad tolerance of individual action. / But such 
an establishment, he readily perceived, must be the work of 
time ; revolution could not effect it; a sudden change of 
administration or policy could not produce it; it must be 
ingrafted by gradual and cautious innovations, the more po- 
tent because the less perceptible. In the revolutions of which 
he had been a witness, he saw that all the elements of intelli- 
gence, morality, religion, and learning had been conservative ; 
while the depravity of the nation, the wild, atheistic, visionary 
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fanatics, composed the elements of which the reforming spirit 
was made up. He knew that the former class of men were in- 
dispensable auxiliaries to the gradual change he was desirous 
of producing, and hence looked with great sorrow upon the 
violent convulsions which shook France from time to time. 
From these opinions we are enabled to arrive at the reason 
why he was never a strong party man. Looking beyond the 
ephemeral principles which controlled the policy of different 
factions, he could not bring himself to sympathize heartily with 
either extreme. Perceiving the salutary influence of a sys- 
tematic opposition in England, he ranged himself with Barrot 
and Thiers, rather to maintain an equipoise than because his 
opinions sympathized with those of the statesmen with whom 
he acted. With his views, as we now understand them, for a 
test, his whole political course becomes consistent and highly 
virtuous. 

If we consider his social character, we find that the gravity 
of the philosopher did not intrude upon his private relations ; 
for in the companionship of those he loved, he both conversed 
freely and listened with respectful attention to others. He 
was cheerful and unassuming, readily pleased, and always 
anxious to please. The dignity of his vocations did not pre- 
clude him from the good-will of the humble. His candor 
rather elicited esteem than provoked irritation, and his piety, 
always constant and sometimes glowing, was yet not austere, 
but was indulgent of those pleasures which morality permits. 
The same substantial vigor and brilliancy which mark his 
writings shone forth in his conversation, which instructed 
while it entertained, and engaged both mind and heart by its 
lofty and yet sympathetic tone. Few men have been so re- 
markable as he for colloquial power; and, although he did 
not exhibit the rich fund of thought and fancy in which his 
mind abounded except to his friends, the renown of his con- 
versational gifts almost equals that of his published works. 
His complaisance disarmed the surliest rival, yet his pride 
scorned a slavish submission to any. Possessing faculties of 
understanding naturally quick, he made them pre-eminent by 
study, and still more by observation and reflection. His im- 
agination was active and exuberant, while it co-operated with, 
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but seldom predominated over, his judgment. So vigorous 
was his spirit, that it rose in rebellion against the sedentary 
and monotonous labors of his younger days. He continually 
longed for bodily or mental excitement, and on one occasion 
he wrote to a near frieyd, “The desire for strong emotions 
becomes irresistible, and my mind preys upon itself if it is 
not satisfied.” Throughout his early correspondence the same 
restless disposition is discernible. He was continually com- 
plaining of want of excitement, and yearning for a life of in- 
tense activity. He thought that “life has no period of rest; 
man is a traveller toward a colder and colder region, and the 
higher his latitude, the faster ought to be his walk!” Although 

lapse of years and a large harvest of experience cooled his 
| fervid temper, he continued through life to labor with energy 
and intensity. Graceful in his manners, firm in opinion, sus- 


ceptible in feeling, quick and true in judgment, versatile in 

accomplishments, he was a delightful companion, a wise coun- 
| sellor, a faithful friend, and an affectionate son, brother, and 
husband. 
\ He fulfilled his moral and religious duties with promptness 
and zeal. Appreciating the inestimable value of order, he 
preserved complete method in all his transactions. While he 
has instructed the world by the depth and accuracy of his 
researches in political science, he has also left an enviable 
reputation for many exalted virtues, which appear to have 
adorned his career from his first entrance upon the duties of 


life 

tT is a noticeable feature of his works, that his mind was 
continually directed to a specific object; and that he never in- 
dulges in that theoretical speculation which either rejects facts 
or is incapable of practical application. He always looked for- 
ward to a direct result. Rejecting all assistance from the 
perusal of other writers, and disdaining to lay the basis of his 
own productions on materials derived from libraries, he en- 
deavored to strike out on untrodden patlis, which, being dis- 
covered by actual observation and experience, might lead 
directly to the consequences sought. He did not regard with 
favor the intricate disputes of mental science, in which he 
took no pains to be well versed. His mind being morbidly 
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restless, he was absorbed in harassing thought, mingled with 
doubt, despondency, and gloom. But in none of his dark 
moods did a doubt arise as to the truth of religion and the 
sacredness of moral obligation. It was the great political 
themes on which he so constantly meditated that led him to 
those painful reveries. 

His oratory toward the close of his parliamentary career 
was serious, and often brilliant. He spoke with composure, 
and yet with feeling, when he attempted to address the Cham- 
ber, which was seldom. Careless about arranging his thoughts 
and expressions so that they might be comprehended, he used 
few words, and avoided repetition and expansion. He never 
could have made a popular orator, for he had not the faculty 
of so combining commonplace with solid thought that his 
audience could sympathize with what he was saying. At the 
same time, his weak voice and feeble constitution were per- 
petual restraints upon his oratory. 

He seems to have far transcended the French standard of 
character in the soberness and depth of his speculations, and 
in his insight into the mysteries of political science. But his 
restlessness, his warm temper, his impetuous vehemence, and 
his affability, mark him as a true Frenchman. When we 
look upon him as the philosopher, witnessing, not without 
emotion, indeed, but calmly and thoughtfully, the great con- 
vulsions through which his age was passing, noticing the oper- 
ation of every cause and the influence of every result, treas- 
uring up the painful experience thus acquired for the future 
service of the nation, and searching, while the facts were new, 
for some remedy for the disorder, it must be confessed that 
few Frenchmen have exhibited to the world such rare proofs 
of judgment, profound reflection, and substantial good sense. 

In his personal appearance he was small and thin, with a 
remarkably pale countenance, which was lighted up with a pair 
of highly intelligent and fiery black eyes. His face was intel- 
lectual, and its expression betokened the restless mind within. 

Besides ‘* Democracy in America,” by which his fame as a 
writer will mainly live, he undertook several other works, 
which, as far as he carried them, evince the same vigorous 
intellect. “L’Ancien Régime et la Révolution,” which has 
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already been noticed, was a philosophical survey of the old 
dynasty, and the events which placed the first Napoleon on 
the imperial throne. The success of the first volume, which 
was all that he completed, was equalled only by that of “ De- 
mocracy in America.” It was at once translated into many 
languages. Congratulatory letters reached him from the most. 
eminent men of the age, and the appreciation of its merits 
doubtless procured for him a more cordial reception in Eng- 
land. 

The first volume of De Beaumont’s Memoir contains two 
articles from De Tocqueville’s unfinished works, which are 
especially worthy of perusal. The first is “‘ France before the 
Revolution,” in which the author reverts to the position and 
influence of the nobdlesse, in the early part of the eighteenth 
century; their gradual decline, caused by the subdivisions of 
property, the growing importance of the middle classes, and 
the jealousy of every other rank of society ; the gradual union 
of crown and people, and thence the centralizing tendency of 
democratic ideas; and the final extinction of the nobles as a 
power in the state, followed by a direct antagonism between 
regal and popular power. The other is “ France before the 


- Consulate,” in which are set forth the wretched administration 


of the Directory that succeeded the “ Reign of Terror”; the 
relapse of the people into a cowardly apathy, their indifference 
to republicanism, their hatred of:the ancient régime, and 
equally of Jacobin anarchy; and their final acquiescence in 
the orderly ‘and stringent government of the Consulate and 
Empire. 

De Tocqueville had formerly undertaken a work, which was 
never matured, concerning the establishment of England in 
India, a subject which deeply interested him. In 1836, he 
wrote an article for the Westminster Review, which was trais- 
lated by the able editor, Mr. J. S. Mill. In 1847 he furnished 
an historical account of Cherbourg, for Guilbert’s “ Histoire 
des Villes de France.” Still later, he sent to the London 
Times his impressions of the coup d’état of the 2d of Decem- 
ber, which may be found in the second volume of the transla- 
tion of De Beaumont’s Memoir. Other labors he commenced, 
but never submitted to the public. Many of his letters (none 
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of which were written for publication) have not been printed ; 
some of them, because of the restrictions on the French press ; 
but the greater part, because those to whom they were ad- 
dressed were unwilling to expose the confidential testimonies 
of private friendship. 

In closing, we are glad to announce that the American 
edition — we might almost say translation — of the ‘“ Democ- 
racy in America,” will shortly appear. Mr. Reeve’s version is, 
indeed, the basis for this issue; but it needed so many correc- 
tions and improvements as to have made Professor Bowen’s 
task hardly less arduous than a first-hand translation would 
have been. His fidelity and accuracy leave nothing to be 
desired. His notes, too, form an important and valuable 
feature of this edition, which bears, withal, in typography. 
’ and mechanical execution, ample testimony to the liberal 
enterprise of the publisher. 


Art. VII. — Outlines of the Philosophy of Universal History. 
By Curist1An Josias Bunsen, D.C. L. London. 
1854. 2 vols. 


Tue philosophy which thinks of history in relation to all 
humanity is a modern conception. We propose to sketch 
some of the most prominent theories to which this conception 
has given birth. They can, we ‘think, be reduced to three, — 
the Theistic, the Idealistic, and the Realistic. 

The Theistic theory has for its special principle belief in a 
living, supreme, personal, perfect, one, infinite, eternal God, 
by whose power the universe exists, by whose providence its 
events are ordered or overruled. This is the idea which comes 
nearest to our religious nature, — the idea which, as the most 
spontaneous and the most lasting, enlivens our childhodd and 
comforts our age. This was the idea which Bossuet had for 
his inspiration, when in lofty argument he reasoned on what 
is transient in its relation to what is immortal. He was 
one of the first to look comprehensively at the historic life of 
humanity; and he grandly expounds the Theistic system in 
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his immortal “ Discourse on Universal History.” Like many 
other immortal works, that of Bossuet was incidental. <A 
simple priest, he was called from his provincial retirement to 
preach the Lent sermons for 1662 before Louis XIV. The 
preacher, then about thirty-four years old, was in the prime 
of his life and the prime of his power. He excited in the 
King the highest admiration. He was made preceptor to the 
Dauphin, and for the instruction of the Dauphin he wrote his 
magnificent “ Discourse.”” The method is synthetic, and the 
spirit ecclesiastical. The essay consists of three parts. In 
the first part, the author resolves historic time into certain 
great divisions, marked by great events, as epochs. He begins 
with Adam, or the creation; goes on thence to Noah, or the 
deluge ; thence to the calling of Abraham; thence to Moses, 
or the written law; thence to the capture of Troy; thence to 
Solomon, or the completion of the temple; thence to Romu- 
lus, or the foundation of Rome ; thence to Cyrus, or the re- 
establishment of the Jews; thence to Scipio, or the ‘conquest 
of Carthage; thence to the birth of Jesus Christ; thence to 
Constantine and the “ Peace of the Church ” ; thence to Charle- 
magne, or the establishment of the new empire. These time- 
marks are twelve in number, and introduce the historic devel- 
opment of humanity into its course of modern expansion. 
With pregnant brevity and felicitous distinctness, the author, 
as he advances, brings out the leading points and personages 
in the course of ages, as they can be determined by records 
sacred and profane; and, though he abides by the accepted 
learning of his own day, he occasionally anticipates the re- 
sults of later criticism. It is to be regretted that he did not 
carry out his idea, as he intended, into a review of Moham- 
medanism and of the French nationality. 

The course of events, as narrated in the first part, is only a 
chronological guide to a view of the course of religion in the 
second: The author connects the course of religion with the 
course of events, and subordinates wide reading and research 
to the unity of his subject. Master of all the erudition known 
to the scholars of his age, he brought it fully to bear in the 
unfolding of his theme, with the comprehensive grasp of an 
imperial imagination, and with the grand expression of a com- 
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manding eloquence. His-reasoning in defence of revelation 
is equally subtile and suggestive ; and his reflections on the 
revolutions of empires, which constitute the third part of his 
“ Discourse,” are throughout marked by a deeply thoughtful 
philosophy. His section, particularly, on the growth and decay 
of the Roman power is full of import; and if Gibbon had not 
expressly stated that he conceived the design of writing “‘ The 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire” amidst 
the ruins of the Colosseum, one might suppose that he derived 
the hint of it from Bossuet. Bossuet’s views of the Roman 
character and people evince profound historical sagacity. The 
Roman character and the Roman people were, as he conceives, 
essentially military; and the course of Roman history, as 
designated by changes in the spirit of the army, may be di- 
vided into three stages: the first, when the army was a power 
for the state ; the second, when the army was a power for its 
leaders ; the third, when the army was a power for itself, and 
at its pleasure or caprice made or unmade Emperors. The 
author, with characteristic succinctness, thus traces the history 
of the Roman army. The period when it contended with 
equals. This period lasted a little more than five hundred 
years, closing with the ruin of the Gauls in Italy, and with 
the empire of the Carthaginians. This was a period of fre- 
quent peril. The next period involved no peril; and however 
mighty the wars, victory was always sure. This period ended 
in the establishment of the Cesars, and had continued for two 
hundred years. The third period was that in which the army 
steadily maintained its own courage and the glory of the Em- 
pire, and which, after four centuries, closed with the reign of 
Theodosius the Great. The last period is that in which the 
army met on all sides disaster and defeat, and when the Em- 
pire fell to pieces. This period also extended through four 
centuries. It began with the children of Theodosius, and ter- 
minated in the dominancy of Charlemagne. We find one es- 
sential error in the closing portion of Bossuet’s remarks on 
the decline of the Roman power. He writes as if the disor- 
ders in the state and the disloyalty in the army were really 
Roman. He gives no due importance to the fact that, even 
before the close of the Republic, neither citizens nor soldiers 
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were of the old genuine Roman race. The native Roman 
people had ceased to exist, or had been swallowed up in del- 
uges of foreigners. This may have been the result of the 
original lust of conquest which was inherent in the Roman 
character ; but long before the decline of the Empire, all that 
was Roman in breed and blood had become extinct. The 
Roman spirit survived, amidst the wrecks of Roman institu- 
tions, only in Roman law, and in ¢hat it is immortal. 

The whole “ Discourse” is pervaded by a grave and reflect- 
ive spirit; it fully deserves the admiration with which it has 
always been regarded, and does not merit the scornful sneer 
with which Mr. Buckle alludes to it. The tone is lofty and 
well sustained. Often it rises to the sublime of melancholy, 
with the grandeur of sadness. 

“Thus,” he writes, “when you see pass in an instant before your 
eyes, I do not say kings and emperors, but the great empires which 
held the whole world in awe; when you behold the Assyrians, the 
Medes, the Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, fall, so to speak, one 
upon the other, — the terrific crash causes you to feel that among men 
there is nothing solid, and that instability and agitation are the proper 
lot of human things.” 

One idea runs through the “ Discourse,” — is its life, its 
soul, its spiritual energy ; and that is, that true religion is 
- everlasting and divine in its unity and its perpetuity, — true 
religion in the unbroken succession of faith as continued and 
preserved from age to age in the unity and perpetuity of an 
infallible Church. For the sake of this Church are all ages 
and all dispensations. That Church began with time, as time 
began with human transgression and Divine promise, and only 
with time will it end. It had its faith in promise under the 
’ old law, it has its faith in fulfilment under the new law; and 
as under the old law it had its consecrated priesthood and 
sacred institutions, it has them equally under the new law, 
not in type and shadow, but in spirit and in essence. The 
“Discourse” seems at first extremely simple ; but when the 
reader advances, and perceives how glowingly the idea is un- 
folded, with what harmony it rules the subject, and how the 
whole scope of history has from it import and interpretation, 
the mind opens to the surpassing grandeur of the design, and 
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feels amazed at the majesty of intellect and genius exhibited 
in both the conception and the execution. Yet nothing is 
forced or carried out of nature. 


“The same God,” says the author, “who has bound the universe 
together, and who, all-powerful in himself, has willed, for the purpose 
of order, that all the parts of the great whole should depend one on 
another, — this same God has also willed that the course of human 
affairs should have its succession and proportions. I would say that 
men and nations have had qualities accordant with the elevation to 
which they were destined ; and that, leaving out certain exceptional 
events, in which God would have his own hand alone apparent, no 
great change comes to pass which has not had its causes in preceding 
ages. And as in all concerns there is that which prepares for them, 
that which determines their occurrence, and that which causes them to 
succeed, the true science of history is to observe the latent tenden- 
cies which have prepared great changes, and the important conjunc- 
tures which brought them into fact.” 


The whole philosophy of Bossuet in relation to history may, 
we think, be thus concisely summed up: — God is in the uni- 
verse by his power; God is with humanity by his providence ; 
he is in the Church by his spirit, in the special relation of his 
eternal and invisible perfection, as the infinitely wise and true, 
as the source of all holy inspiration. 

The “ Discourse on Universal History” consists simply of 
narration and reflection. Vico was the first who carried into 
the philosophy of history the severity of abstract thought. 
Vico, the son of a bookseller, was born at Naples in 1668, and 
had his early education among the Jesuits. After a life of 
domestic retirement and devoted study, he died in 1744. As 
in the case of Swift, who died more than a year later, the 
closing period of his earthly existence was passed in a state of 
mental imbecility. His special attainments were in classical 
literature, in philology, and in jurisprudence ; in all these he 
was profoundly learned. His great work, “The Principles of 
a New Science,” was first published in 1725, in Naples, and, 
though it afterward fell into obscurity, three editions of it 
were called for while the author lived. 

This work has the same object with that of Bossuet, — to 
trace the mind of God in the historic life of man. But whereas 
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Bossuet seeks to do this in the order of events, Vico seeks 
to do it by means of science. Bossuet discerns the action of 
God’s intelligence in the course and changes of time; Vico, 
in certain essential and universal principles. Bossuet’s 
method, as we have said, is synthetic, and its spirit ecclesi- 
astical ; Vico’s method is analytic, and its spirit scientific. 
Bossuet deals with facts in an onward succession, and looks 
forward to their issue; Vico deals with facts as to their in- 
ward import, and looks backward to their origin. Bossuet 
assumes or accepts what Vico attempts to explain and demon- 
strate. Bossuet uses a@ more expansive course of reading, 
considered as to space and time; Vico’s reading, though in 
these respects more limited than Bossuet’s, is yet deeper, 
more multifarious, more recondite, more subtile, more specu- 
lative, and gives more incentives to inquiry. Bossuet’s idea 
completes itself in a Catholic Church; Vico’s, in a common 
humanity. No connected exposition of Vico is, of course, 
here expected, and we pretend to offer only a few detached 
suggestions. A people, according to Vico, has three stages in 
its course, and this course has the necessity and the uniform- 
ity of law. The first stage is the Divine, or the rule of the 
gods ; the second is the Heroic, or the rule of the heroes; the 
third is the Human, or the rule of men. The first is the- 
ocracy, wherein the priest dominates; the second, aristocracy, 
wherein the noble holds power; the third begins with democ- 
racy and closes in monarchy. 

There is law in the material world; there is law also in the 
spiritual world ; in each sphere the law is divine. This divine 
law is equally opposed to the Fate of the Stoics and to the 
Chance of the Epicureans ; and the aim of “‘ The New Science ” 


.is to demonstrate such divine law. The humanizing element 


is religion. All peoples have ascribed the attribute of Provi- 
dence to Divinity. The ancients sought to know the mind 
of Providence; the Hebrews spiritually in the Prophets, the 
Heathens fantastically in their oracles and signs. The del- 
uge was not local, but universal, and after such saturation it 


required two centuries to dry the earth. While this process 


continued, men became wilder and wilder. Exhalations from 
the earth produced awful thunderings and lightnings; and so 
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each Pagan nation had its Jupiter. Each also had its Hercu- 
les, —a subduer of this savage earth, which is figured in the 
Nemean lion. Corn was the first gold of the world, and the 
time of its early culture was the golden age. Saturn, the god 
of seed, ruled it. Chronos came, and men began to mark 
the passage of time. The heavens were then not higher than 
the mountains, and the gods walked upon the earth. With 
Homer, the gods dwelt upon Olympus; but when astronomy 
had enlarged the heavens, Olympus was exalted above the 
stars. Poetry is the earliest wisdom; and the Homeric is 
the earliest poetry. By poetry alone the ante-historic life of 
nations is preserved. By this the old Pagan nations were cul- 
tivated, and this gives profound importance to myths and to 
philosophy. 

The children of Noah sank into utter brutality. Striking 
indications of God, or divine power in the world, aroused 
many of them to a sense of reverence. Those who were so 
affected made for themselves dwellings in caves, each being 
the husband of one wife. Such were the founders of families 
and of the family institution. Thus the family is founded in 
religion, and laws originate with the family. This institution 
becomes associated with the cultivation of the soil. Here the 
first altar is raised ; thus the altar is connected with the hearth ; 
and both are united with the plough. In time such families 
constitute strong and orderly communities. Other classes 
of men continue rude; but at last seek, in the more settled 
districts, refuge either from want or from oppression. They 
occupy a subordinate or servile position. Thence come cities, 
with their dominion and decrees; thence come likewise peace 
and war, with all that they imply. Civil order follows the 
relation of the body to the soul; those who use the soul com- 
mand; those who use the body serve. According to this 
doctrine, the latter must be the many, the former must be 
the few. Hence it arises, that the ruling class are led to 
suppose that they are of a different nature from the subject 
class, and even of a higher nature. But the subject class 
at length becomes too numerous for contented servitude; and 
then begin internal strifes, external emigrations, diffusion of 
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races, and diversity of languages. Thence were developed 
forms of government, and the laws of peace and war. 

In like order, the modes of legislation followed the suc- 
cessive stages of development. First it was mystic theology. 
The sages of it were theological poets, and their wisdom was 
wrapped up in myths. Secondly, it was heroic jurisprudence, 
which consisted in bald rules, strictly literal. This was of use. 
Men were yet incapable of understanding principles and the 
universal, and for such principles it served to prepare them. 
The law was sacred; the nobles obeyed it with unquestioning 
devotion, and spared no sacrifice to maintain its supremacy ; 
but as none but the nobles were its enactors, it was the will 
of the nobles alone that it contained. Often in this stage 
the citizen-noble displayed austere grandeur of character, but 
along with his heroism was to be found monstrous arrogance, 
avarice, and cruelty, as may be seen in the conduct of the 
early Roman Patricians. Yet this period has been celebrated 
by historians as that of the purest Roman patriotism, and of 
the boldest Roman independence. It would seem, the author 
suggests, as if these shining public virtues were intended by 
Providence for the preservation of early states against the 
ruinous influence of dark private vices; for in such times 
men are so universally exclusive that they cannot even con- 
ceive of acommon weal. The last method of jurisprudence 
is that of social rights, founded upon a common humanity, 
and expressed in equal laws. The idea of force then gives 
place to the idea of justice. 

Frederic Schlegel is another eminent name in this division 
of our subject, and “The Philosophy of History ” is but one 
of the many departments of elevated literature in which he 
has attained a permanent celebrity. His course of lectures 
was first delivered in Vienna, in 1828, when the author was 
about fifty-six years of age. He had already distinguished 
himself as a scholar in the classical, the Oriental, and the mod- 
ern languages, and as a profound critic of all their greatest 
national and imaginative writings. Thus prepared, he came to 
discourse on the spirit of universal history. When spoken, 
the lectures excited admiration in one of the most brilliant 
audiences of Europe; and when printed, became at once the 
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property of cultivated Christendom. We know not how we 
can better define the method of Schlegel’s book, than by the 
term exhaustive. The writer seems to have drawn its materi- 
als from all sources of historic knowledge. The spirit of it is, 
as to faith, dogmatic; as to feeling, esthetic; with a special 
enthusiasm for the arts and letters, the life and institutions, 
which prevailed in Western Europe during the Middle Age, 
particularly during that portion of it which genius and great- 
ness have made for all time memorable. Because of the in- 
fluence which the spirit of this period had on Schlegel, he 
is by critics reckoned among writers of the romantic school, 
—that is, writers whose culture in its inspiration is Gothic 
rather than Grecian, Christian rather than classic. Schlegel, 
when thirty-three years of age, became a Roman Catholic. 

In faith and zeal he was as earnest a religionist as even 
Bossuet, but difference of character and circumstances would 
naturally produce a corresponding difference in their respec- 
tive treatment of the same subject. Bossuet scarcely touches 
modern history, and contemplates antiquity only within the 
limits of classics and the Scriptures; but Schlegel does in 
truth discourse on Universal History. Bossuet intended to 
carry out the idea of his book, and to take a survey of later 
times; but had he done so, he could not, with all his mag- 
nificence of talent, have attained the comprehensiveness of 
Schlegel. In the first place, Schlegel lived in an age distin- 
guished for historical inquiry and historical discoveries ; in 
the second place, he was a German, and even among laborious 
and learned Germans he was noticeable for his labors and his 
learning. He accordingly contemplates the field of history 
over entire humanity, with the aid’of vast knowledge in liter- 
atures and languages. In Oriental research and speculation 
particularly, he is a great explorer; he not only traversed all 
the spaces of human story previously known to Western schol- 
arship, but in China and India he opened new and wide do- 
mains for historic thought. His lectures on India, China, 
and the East generally, are of great value, both for speculative 
thought and for historical generalization; they are so inde- 
pendently of his own special object, or of any special theory. 

On Schlegel’s theory we can say but few words ; — exposi- 
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tion or criticism of it will not within our limits be possible. 
If we consider the “ Philosophy of History” in relation to 
man’s origin and destiny, we can conceive only of two the- 
ories ;— one, that of human development; the other, that of 
human degeneracy. On the theory of development, there is 
a constant and onward tendency toward human perfection, 
prevented, however, from reaching its last result in absolute 
excellence by man’s lower propensities and wants. On the 
theory of human degeneracy, there is a constant and onward 
tendency toward human corruption, prevented by Divine in- 
terference from reaching its last result in absolute destruc- 


‘tion. This latter is the theory which Schlegel maintains, with 


exhaustless opulence of erudition and rhetoric. Man, when 
created, was innocent and holy, but in original sin lost his 
original goodness. He was still, however, far from his worst 
estate. Primitive and divine truth shed some of its pure 
light into the human mind, and especially among the descend- 
ants of Seth. The nearer man was to the source of this truth, 
the more distinct and clear were his perceptions of it; this 
primitive revelation was sacredly preserved in the traditions of 
the holy Patriarchs, —it was corrupted and distorted in the 
idolatries of the Heathen world: yet, though corrupted and 
distorted, it was the hidden spark of truth that still burned 
amidst the anarchy and darkness of Pagan superstitions. Pa- 
gan nations, as they receded from their primitive condition, 
sank into grosser and grosser debasement, and the race 
was preserved from utter moral and material ruin only by 
God’s miraculous dispensations, perfected in Christianity, 
which is itself to be perfected in the universal blessedness 
of mankind. 


“The most important subject,” Schlegel writes, “and the first prob- 
lem of philosophy, is the restoration in man of the lost image of God, so 
far as this relates to science. Should this restoration in the internal 
consciousness be fully understood, and really brought about, the object 
of pure philosophy is attained. To point out historically, in reference to 
the whole human race, and in the outward conduct and experience of 
life, the progress of this restoration in the various periods of the world, 
constitutes the object of the ‘ Philosophy of History.’ In this way we 
shall clearly see how, in the first ages of the world, the original word of 
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Divine revelation formed the firm and central point of faith for the fu- 
ture reunion of the dispersed race of man; how later, amid the various 
power, intellectual as well as political, which, in the middle period of 
the world, all ruling nations exerted on their times according to the 
measure allotted to them, it was alone the power of eternal love in the 
Christian religion which truly emancipated and redeemed mankind; 
and how, lastly, the pure light of this divine truth, universally diffused 
through the world, and through all science, — the term of all Christian 
hope, and divine promise, whose fulfilment is reserved for the last pe- 
riod of consummation, — crowns, in conclusion, this restoration.” 


Among those who have, within the Theistic system, philoso- 
phized on history, we must not omit to mention Herder. He 
was a native of East Prussia, and the son of a poor school 
master. He was born in 1744. In the family of a clergyman, 
who taught him with his own sons, he obtained the rudiments 
of classical learning. He afterward devoted himself to the- 
ology. He was elected to the Divinity Professorship in the 
University of Géttingen, but the King of England, who was 
also Elector of Hanover, refused to confirm the appointment, 
and his veto made it void. Herder was then chosen Preacher 
to the Court of Weimar, where he enjoyed the companionship 
of the Goethe circle, and passed the remainder of his life. He 
was at once poetic and scholastic. Poetic feeling lived in the 
spirit of his works, but the scholastic tendency prevailed in 
their form. He was eloquent as a preacher; and not only of 
his sermons, but of all his writings, eloquence is a charac- 
teristic. He was widely learned, and his writings are very 
numerous. Theology, philosophy, imaginative literature, criti- 
cism, history, all had contributions from his genius; but it is 
as the author of “Ideas upon the Philosophy of the History 
of Mankind” that he comes under our notice in this essay. 
Schlosser, in reviewing the literature of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, expresses no very exalted opinion of this work ; indeed, 
he rather leaves an impression on the mind of the reader, that 
it is more pretentious than profound. He thinks meanly of 
Herder as a metaphysician, as a theologian, but most meanly 
of all in his speculations upon science. “ Trusting,” he says, 
“to inspiration in the real and exact sciences, Herder, with- 
out having any pretensions to be an investigator of nature, or 
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even to be well acquainted with her works, attempts to estab- 
lish a progression or gradation of creatures,—an attempt 
which would presuppose an amazing knowledge of the depart- 
ments of the natural kingdom, if every one who was desirous 
of treating the subject prosaically should undertake the task.” 
In spite of this unfavorable decision, the work is a noble one. 
It is indeed discursive and diffuse; but it glows throughout 
with the spirit of beauty, and with the soul of Christian hu- 
manity. 

Coming now to speak of the Idealistic theory in the Phi- 
losophy of History, we feel how unsatisfactory must be what 
we have to offer. One remark it is necessary to begin with: 
the idealists treat of history metaphysically. Each has his 
theory of being ;—the theory is in itself complete and one; 
it comprehends all that is actual or possible ; it accounts for 
all that is actual or possible. The idealist does not, therefore, 
separate history from his general theory ; it is included in his 
theory, as a recorded portion of phenomenal humanity.) The 
psychologist deals with the laws of mind, as they are evolved 
from individual consciousness; but the idealist deals with 
“THe ApsoLuTe.” The idealist regards the mere psycholo- 
gist much in the same way in which Michael Angelo, when 
architect of St. Peter’s, would probably have regarded a car- 
rier of hods or a maker of mortar,—as a useful, but ex- 
tremely subordinate menial. Yet, vain and fantastic as the 
idealists may seem to our practical and prosaic temperament, 
the man who disdains them scorns some of the greatest minds 
which our species can boast, and the man who refuses to study 
them, even on history, will often lose the advantage of pro- 
found suggestion, and the joy of noble eloquence. Pardon 
us, however, if, in this division of our paper, our language 
may not be entirely in the idiom of our mother English. We 
must, in some degree, speak the dialect of our topic; and, as 
its most marked representatives, we refer to Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel. Each of these connected his view of history with 
his philosophy; but to explain the philosophy of these won- 
derful thinkers would here be a vain attempt; and only with 
the utmost condensation can we state their views of history. 

A few words, however imperfectly said, must be premised 
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on their respective metaphysical theories. All these theories 
progressively arose out of the teaching of Emanuel Kant. 
We can refer to this teaching only in its elementary idea. In 
the simplest fact of consciousness, the individual is conscious 
of himself and of something which is not himself; or, in the 
German formula, the fact includes the Me and the Nort-me. 
The real existence of the ME is given in the fact as a neces- 
sary certainty ; but, though Kant attributes a complete philo- 
sophic value to the Not-mx, he does not decide that it has any 
independent actual existence; in other words, he does not 
assume as indubitable the existence of an outward universe. 
His dualism is therefore merely formal; for only one term of 
it — the Me— has any positive validity. Fichte saw this; he 
laid hold on the Mr, and made it the basis of all his wide- 
reaching and astonishing speculations. Schelling considered 
this basis as too narrow, and as only the smallest point short 
of Nihilism. He therefore merged both the Mg and the Nort- 
ME into the totality of all being, or the Absolute. Hegel tran- 
scends the transcendentalism of his predecessors, and explains 
thought and being by the relation of extremes. 

“Every thing or notion, says Hegel, has existence to the mind, be- 
cause it has, or it seems to have, a contradictory ; in other words, there 
is some other thing or notion standing outright against it, and by oppo- 
sition marking it off or defining it. A notion and its opposite, or con- 
tradictory, are two elements essential to every act of thinking; and as 
soon as these are realized, a third act or movement supervenes, namely, 
the effort to reconcile the two contradictories, and to find some third, 
and of course higher notion, in which they unite or blend. Three ele- 
ments, therefore, — a notion, its contradictory, and the solution of the 
contradiction, — a thesis, an antithesis, and the synthesis of the two, — 
represent a complete act of logic, or one movement of dialectic; and on 
the type of this movement Hegel undertook to explain the entire 
course and action of thought in its efforts to comprehend the universe. 
ceces Thought is presented to the astonished reader, rising up from 
its barest expression through a gigantic scheme of ascending triplets, 
until, having comprehended every form and sphere of possible knowl- 
edge, it reaches the Infinite.” 


We must accept this exposition, if not for its clearness, at 
least for its brevity. The views which these philosophers hold 
of the individual and of existence correspond with these 
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respective theories. With Fichte, the individual is a free, self- 
sufficing power; with Schelling, he is dependent and phenome- 
nal; with Hegel, he is thought realized in consciousness. 
Existence with Fichte is the manifestation of the Ego; with 
Schelling it is the manifestation of the Absolute; and with 
Hegel it is knowledge, or rather it is a sort of concrete and 
progressive logic. Fichte lays most stress on the will, and is 
therefore earnest and ethical; Schelling on imagination, and 
on feeling, —he is, therefore, poetic, mystical, and pantheistic ; 
Hegel has his greatest force in the intellect, is dialectical, and 
finds all being and all truth in the evolution of syllogisms. 
Each of these thinkers is an idealist; Fichte a subjective 
idealist, Schelling an objective idealist, and Hegel an abso- 
lute idealist. Each has his philosophy of history, in the spirit 
of his theory. 

Fichte gives us the application of his philosophy to history 
in his Lectures on “ The Characteristics of the Present Age.” 
He presents the essence of his doctrine in his opening lecture 
on * The Idea of a Universal History,” and applies it through 
the remaining sixteen to the tendencies of the age as he found 
it. He intends his method to be strictly a priori. “The 
philosopher,” he says, “must deduce from the unity of his 
presupposed principle all the possible phenomena of experi- 
ence.” The philosopher as such must be able a priori to 
describe time as a whole, and all its possible epochs. Every 
particular epoch of time contains the idea of a particular age, 
and the ideas and epochs which precede contain those which 
follow. This position is expressed, in a subsequent lecture, 
with great fulness and eloquence. 


“Worlds produce worlds. Ages produce new ages, which stand in 
meditation over those which have gone before, and reveal the secret 
bond of connection which unites within them causes and consequences. 
Then the grave opens, — not that which men heap together in the earth, 
but the grave of impenetrable darkness, wherewith the first life has 
surrounded us, —and from out of it arises the mighty power of ideas, 
which sees, in the new light, the end in the beginning, the perfect in 
the partial; every wonderful work which springs from faith in the 
Eternal appears, and secret aspirations, which are here imprisoned and 
bound down to earth, soar upwards on unfettered pinions into new and 


brighter ether.” 
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To understand this progress the philosopher must have a 
world-plan, from which may be deduced all the great epochs 
of human life on earth. The world-plan is the fundamental 
idea of human life on earth; the epochs are the fundamental 
ideas of particular ages, from which all their phenomena are 
to be deduced. “The life of mankind on this earth,” the 
author observes, “stands here in place of the one universal 
life, and-earthly time in place of universal time.” “The 
end of the life of mankind on earth,” he says, “ is this, — that 
in this life they may order all their relations with freedom 
according to reason.” This life of humanity has, accordingly, 
within earthly time, two general conditions ;—the first, that in 
which it has not yet attained to freedom according to reason ; 
the second, that in which voluntary and reasonable freedom 
has been reached, and is carried onward. Humanity has, 
according to Fichte, five principal epochs. First, the unlim- 
ited dominion of reason as instinct, —the state of innocence. 
Second, the epoch in which reason as instinct is changed 
into external ruling authority: the age of positive systems 
which demand blind faith and unconditional obedience,— the 
state of progressive sin. Third, the epoch of liberation, -— 
directly from the external ruling authority, indirectly from 
the power of reason as instinct, and generally from reason in 
any form, — the state of completed sinfulness. This is the age 
the characteristics of which Fichte undertakes in his Lectures 
to describe and to define; the one in which, he maintained, 
men were then living. ‘Fourth, the epoch of reason and 
science: the age in which truth is looked upon as the highest, 
and loved before all other things, — the state of progressive 
justification.” Fifth, the epoch of reason as art: the age in 
which humanity with sure and unerring hand builds itself up 
into a fitting image and representative of reason, —“ the state 
of completed justification and sanctification.” 

Baseless as these data may seem, and imaginary these divis- 
ions, yet in the course of the argument based on them Fichte 
shows himself not only a master of the grandest eloquence, 
but a man of the noblest convictions. Abstract as his think- 
ing may appear, he weds it to resistless passion, but to a pas- 
sion that scorns all selfishness, all sensualism, and is fiery 
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with spiritual zeal for truth and duty; and this united mighti- 
ness of passion and of thinking was poured forth in torrents 
of impetuous and heroic oratory. Nor was this merely philo- 
sophic or scholastic. In his “Addresses to the German Nation 
in the War of Independence,” it went forth in words of flame, 
making the coldest hearts hot with the love of liberty and 
the hatred of bondage. NationaLiry became the conscious- 
ness of every man who had any consciousness of manhood ; 
thinkers became soldiers, and Fichte panted to be in the 
field ; but wisely he was not allowed to waste himself in camp 
or battle, since every word of his was worth a sword. In 
action, as in teaching, uncompromising right was the spirit 
and the substance of his life; and of virtue, in all its demands 
of sacrifice, and all its worth, he was not only a splendid 
preacher, but a practical example. Abstruse and remote as 
were the principles of his metaphysics, he was yet no cold anat- 
omist of speculation, but a living, sympathetic man; and 
though his philosophical system must be designated as “ ego- 
tistic idealism,’ no man had warmer interest in the cause of 
humanity, in. even its simplest and humblest realities. Its 
faith, its hopes, its struggles, its sufferings, its triumphs, and 
its joys came all near to him, and because the thoughts of his 
heart were generous, the words of his mouth were powerful. 
He did not withdraw his sympathy from the common life ; but 
neither was he unmindful of his own peculiar order, and some 
of the most magnificent passages in his Lectures are those in 
which he dwells on the labors, the trials, the obligations, the 
dignities, and the pleasures which are in a life of scholarship 
and thought. We close these remarks on him with an illus- 


trative quotation. 


“ Who are they who have discovered and extended sciences? Have 
they accomplished this without labor and sacrifice? What has been 
their reward? While the age in which they lived spent its days in 
gay enjoyment, they sat lost in solitary thought, in order that they 
might discover a law or a relation which had called forth their admira- 
tion, and with respect to which they had absolutely no other desire 
than simply to discover it, — sacrificing pleasure and fortune, neglecting 
their outward concerns, and lavishing their finest genius in these re- 
searches, — laughed at by the multitude as fools and dreamers. Now 
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their discoveries have proved of manifold advantage to human life. 
..... But have they themselves partaken of these fruits of their 
labors? Have they foreseen or even conjectured these results? Have 
they not, rather, when their spiritual aspirations have been interrupted 
by such views of their occupation, when entertained by others, uttered 
truly sublime lamentations over the desecration of the holy to the pro- 
fane uses of life, it being concealed from them that life itself must in 
like manner be thereby sanctified? Only when, through their labors, 
they had been made so comprehensible, and a knowledge of them been 
so widely diffused as to be carried out in practice by less inspired minds, 
—only then have these discoveries been applied to the wants of life, 
and so become the means of arming the human race with superior power 
over the forces of nature. If thus no vision, not even a presentiment 
of the usefulness of their discoveries, could indemnify them for their 
sacrifices, what was their reward? And what at the present day is the 
reward of those —if at the present day there are such — who, with 
the same devotion, the same sacrifices, and with the same disinterested 
zeal, amidst the scorn and mockery of the vulgar, raise their eyes to- 
ward the ever-flowing fountain of truth? This it is: they have en- 
tered into a new life-element of spiritual clearness and purity, whereby 
life in any form becomes absolutely distasteful to them. A higher 
world, which is first and most intimately made known to us by the light 
which is native within it, has arisen upon them; this light has filled 
their eyes with its beneficent and inspiring radiance, so that they can 
henceforth and forever direct their view to nothing else than that illumi- 
nated height shining in deep and surrounding darkness. This heavenly 
vision so rivets their gaze upon it, that their whole being is enchained, 
and in it every other sense is silently absorbed. They need no recom- 
pense; they have made an incalculable gain.” 


In showing the relation which Schelling bears to history, we 
use the words of Schwegler : — 


“ History as a whole is, according to him, a gradual and self-disclos- 
ing revelation of the Absolute, a progressing demonstration of the exist- 
ence of a God. The history of this revelation may be divided into 
three periods. The first is that in which the overruling power was 
apprehended only as destiny; that is, as a blind power, cold and con- 
sciousless, which brings the greatest and most glorious things of earth to 
ruin; it is marked by the decay of the magnificence and wonders of the 
ancient world, and the fall of the noblest manhood that ever bloomed. 
The second period of history is that in which this destiny manifests 
itself as nature, and the hidden law seems changed into a manifest law 
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of nature, which compels freedom and every choice to submit to and 
serve a plan of nature. This period seems to begin with the spread of 
the great Roman Republic. The third period will be that wherein 
what has previously been regarded as Destiny and Nature will develop 
itself as Providence.” 

In speaking of Hegel, and the application of his philosophy 
to history, two circumstances deserve attention. One is the 
logical consistency and force with which he carries his law of 
contradiction into all his explanations of historical phenomena. 
Every human condition and change is evolved out of the con- 
flict of opposite principles. The other circumstance is, that, 
notwithstanding the apparent abstruseness and barrenness of 
this formula, starting originally, as it does, from the astounding 
unrealism that pure being and nothing are identical, it would 
be hard to find an intellectual work of more pregnant sug- 
gestiveness, or of eloquence more vital and masculine, than 
Hegel’s on the Philosophy of History. Its comprehensive 
grasp of knowledge, its uncommon vigor and compression, its 
rich and concrete style, its sagacious insight, and its clear esti- 
mate of actual existence, are qualities strikingly manifested in 
the work, however little to be expected from its theory. 

Thought, according to Hegel, is the activity which unfolds 
itself in the life of the world. Humanity is little at first but 
an unconscious animalism. Thus we see it in the savage con- 
dition. Africa has hardly raised itself above this condition, 
but has remained in inward and outward slavery. It is as the 
spiritual elements of life take form in organic order, that hu- 
man existence attains a determinate reality. But if this 
organic order becomes fixed and rigid, it destroys inward 
liberty, and renders progress impossible. On the other hand, 


-if the spiritual elements of life have no definite external or- 


ganism, life becomes dreamy, mystical, and inactive. The 
first is the life of China, the second is that of India. Ad- 
vancement belongs to neither; for that can result only when 
the outward and the inward act and react livingly on each 
other, and so issue in new and successive changes. Subjec- 
tive freedom belongs to the individual, objective freedom to 
the state; when these two harmonize, there is true and com- 
plete freedom. The objective is found in China, the subjective 
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in India. The Chinese state presents only the externalism 
of the most prosaic understanding, and its literature is all 
history. In contrast with this, the internalism of humanity 
in India has given over the Hindoo mind to fantasy and sen- 
sibility, and its literature is all poetry ; but Hindoo character 
is devoid of purity and morality. Two great systems of relig- 


ious ideas originated with the Hindoo mind, — Brahminism — 


and Buddhism. Brahminism turned monstrous dreams of the 
imagination into fixed superstitions, founded on these super- 
stitions the most dreadful spiritual tyranny, made them per- 
petual in cruel social distinctions, and connected them with 
religious observances which were both terrible and licentious. 
Buddhism was at once a modification of Brahminism and a 
reaction against it. According to Brahminism, the divine 
element was incarnate only in special and miraculous per- 
sonages, and at rare intervals ; according to Buddhism, it was 
immanent in all humanity, and perpetual. This idea neces- 
sarily subverted the claims of caste; it annihilated among 
men all essential distinctions of nature ; it involved the doc- 
trine of equality and brotherhood ; it authenticated the sa- 
credness and worth of the gentle and charitable virtues. The 
transcendental aim to which the soul is directed as the highest 
consummation of existence is alike in both systems, — absorp- 
tion into the Infinite, — and this, so far as ordinary speech can 
express it, seems to mean absorption into nothingness. 

Egypt had never been so utterly stationary as China and 
India have remained ; and these have so remained, in a great 
measure, because of their isolation. Still, the spirit in Egypt 
was immersed in matter and in forms, in colossal structures 
and images, in rituals and priesthoods. From this subjec- 
tion the spirit in Egypt waS never able to emancipate itself. 
Other influences were, in this respect, needful to help human- 
ity. One of these was the Pheenician mind, with its ten- 
dencies to commerce and its invention of an alphabet. But 
this, also, was not sufficient. The divine element in life 
needed to be unfolded. This was done only by the Hebrew 
religion. In all the western countries of the Oriental world 
religions were but different forms of nature-worship, more or 
less pure or gross, according as the spirit tended toward the 
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purer or grosser elements of nature. So the symbols and 
observances are more or less pure or gross, according to the 
phases or modes of nature which they typify and consecrate. 
Among the Jews alone did the spirit absolutely transcend 
nature. But man was in bondage to the spirit. While the 
Hebrews had the sense of divine inspiration, and the concep- 
tion of God in that of a spiritual unity, the free development 
of cultivated humanity was first realized among the Greeks. 
Among them first began to breathe the spirit of human lib- 
erty. This was equally the spirit of their mythology and of 
their politics. Naturalism, by the force of spiritual individu- 
ality, was broken up in the mythology of the Greeks, and took 
the diversity of human character and of human inspiration. 
The Greek religion, as derived objectively from observation of 
nature, and subjectively from action of mind, had an esthetic 
side and an introspective side. It had accordingly a symbolic 
outwardness and a philosophic inwardness. In its outward- 
ness it included idolatry and art; in its inwardness it implied 
materialism and pantheism; and it gave birth alike to mys- 
ticism and to science. The Greeks gloried in freedom; but 
their idea of duty was merely political. They had no subjec- 
tive morality ; they had not, in owr sense, a conscience. Their 
morality was not of conscience, but of custom. Devotion to 
their country or state was their highest life; and when it 
ceased to be so, their institutions went to ruin. When indi- 
vidual opinion entered into society, when the state was sub- 
jected to criticisms, and when every one had a view of his 
own, great men failed of the public confidence; and so fail- 
ing, they lost their influence and power. On the whole, then, 
this civilization was mainly esthetic, —that is, the effort to 


. carry the ideal of the human into the actual of the human. 


But this poetic concrete life had to give way to a deeper 
and more thoughtful life. The Greeks bodied forth life into 
beauty, the Romans organized it into law. The Romans had 
their origin in the outcasts of various tribes; they founded 
their state, and even their homes, in force. The spirit of 
their origin ran through the whole course of their history. 
Their internal struggles and external wars led humanity at 
the same time to a sense of personality and to a sense of right. 
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Christianity came in order to give completeness to the individ- 
ual, and to carry on the race toward universality and perfec- 
tion, —that is, to make actual the idea of universal truth, 
right, and liberty. But Christianity became itself a sort of in- 
stitutional materialism. Then arose against it the simple and 
abstract theology of Mohammed. Out of this contradiction 
and antagonism issued the Crusades; from these, discontent 
and doubt; then, mental excitement and bold adventure ; 
afterward, the Protestant Reformation; finally, modern phi- 
losophy and the French Revolution. Hegel’s disquisition on 
Christianity, if regarded from his point of view, is able. The 
Church, with Hegel, is an issue from progressive time; with 
Bossuet, it begins with time, for it begins with man. Hegel 
explains the Church by time; Bossuet explains time by the 
Church. Hegel is brief, pregnant, and eloquent on the Middle 
Age; while on the German spirit—to which the last portion 
of his book is devoted — he enlarges with overflowing energy 
and zeal. The leading ideas which he endeavors to establish 
and illustrate by the whole work are these: “The Oriental 
world knows only that ong is free; the Greeks and Romans 
recognize SOME as free; the German nations, under the influ- 
ence of Christianity, have attained to the knowledge that aLL 
are free.” In the universal realization of this knowledge the 
author sees the consummation of human history, — asserting as 
he closes, that “* what has happened, and is happening every day, 
is not only not ‘ without God,’ but is essentially his work.” 

It must have been observed that, in this sketch, most of the 
writers we have mentioned belong to Germany. There are 
yet other Germans of whom, if space did not fail, we would 
wish to speak, especially of Lessing and of his thoughts on 
“The Education of the Human Race.” We have not hunted 
laboriously after these writers, they came easily to memory, — 
and the more easily, since the Germans are almost alone in 
the domain of abstract generalization. The German mind 
has been the thinking mind of the modern world. It has been 
peculiarly the mind of spiritual ideas, and it did not wait for 
Kant before taking on its supersensual tendency. Kant did 
not make that tendency ; that tendency made him. But, some 
may say, it was better to create facts for actual history, than 
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to dream about ideal history. Then, it may be said in reply, 
that the Germans have, in the modern world, created the 
greatest facts of its actual history; and among its greatest 
facts are these very ideal dreams and dreamers. The dreams 
— if dreams they be —are the visions of wondrous brains, and 
the dreamers themselves are Titans of the human intellect. 
They have had one nobly useful influence: they have silenced 
forever all puny talkers upon thought; they have shown that 
no one has authority to speculate on the possible, until he has 
mastered the actual ; and, transcendentalists though they were, 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, had traversed all the regions 
of positive human knowledge. Such minds exemplify the 
vast capacities of man, they elevate the standard of average 
attainment, and, by the aspiration which they stimulate, they 
expose to scorn the mediocrity of the self-contented and the 


' self-conceited. It is very extraordinary to call the German 


mind a mind of only dreams and speculations, when from 
that mind we have had the grandest of our practical discov- 
eries, and the most ennobling of our social institutions and 
inspirations. 

Lastly, there is the Realistic theory in the Philosophy of 
History. We distinguish this system from the Theistic, be- 
cause it does not attempt to trace the order of Providence in 
human affairs, but only to trace the order of facts in their 
relations, influences, and results. We distinguish it from the 
Idealistic, because it does not, like that, pretend to have a 
principle of absolute science, from which it can by necessary 
inference deduce the sequence of events, or to demonstrate 
that events could not possibly be but as they are; it presumes 
to no loftier sphere of evidence than that of observation and 


’ experience. One or other of three aspects of humanity may 


prevail in the application of the Realistic system to history, 
— the Political, the Social, the Physical; and as respectively 
illustrative of each, we mention Montesquieu, Guizot, and 
Buckle. 

Montesquieu was one of the writers who prepared the way 
for the French Revolution. It is a curious circumstance, that 
most of these writers were aristocratic, — some of them by 
birth, all of them by taste, character, and culture. They were 
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in their day the leaders of literature ; in every form of it they 
used to insinuate revolutionary ideas, but particularly in sat- 
ire and philosophy. To this end they endeavored to make 
satire amusing and philosophy agreeable ; and as they brought 
to their task wit, learning, eloquence, and every charm of bril- 
liant style, they were successful, and Montesquieu was one of 
the most successful. In his “ Persian Letters,” under the guise 
of an interesting fiction, he conceals the most unsparing ridi- 
cule of French society and of French institutions, religious 
and political. His “Considerations upon Roman History” 
was ostensibly designed to point out the evils which proved 
fatal to the Roman state; but virtually it was a grave and 
covert attack on the despotism of the French monarchy. But 
his most important work is “ The Spirit of Laws.” In this he 
undertakes to explain the origin and formation of states, the 
sources and reasons of their laws, and the nature of their ruling 
principles. The ruling principle in a republic, he maintains, 
is virtue; in a constitutional monarchy, honor; in a despot- 
ism, fear. His reading was wide and various, but it was 
desultory, and if he did not trust entirely to imagination for 
his facts, he is accused of trusting a good deal to it in the 
application of them. Critics say now of him, that he first 
made his theory, and then looked about for proofs. Yet Mon- 
tesquieu stood high with the highest minds of his day ; D’Alem 
bert almost exhausts the resources of eulogy in praising him ; 
but, in our time, Macaulay as strenuously taxes those of dis- 
paragement in dispraising him. He was, says this critic, 
“ specious, but shallow, — studious of effect, and indifferent to 
truth,—eager to build a system, but careless of collecting 
those materials out of which alone a sound and durable sys- 
tem can be built; he constructed theories as rapidly and as 
slightly as card-houses, — no sooner projected than completed, 
no sooner completed than blown away, no sooner blown away 
than forgotten.” Notwithstanding these scornful strictures, 
the writings of Montesquieu are still useful, both for study 
and for amusement. 

We need merely name the venerable Guizot. We are all 
familiar with his fame and with his virtue. We have no occa- 
sion to enlarge on his massive learning, his extensive and ex- 
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act research, his scholarly calmness and moderation, his toler- 
ance and humanity of spirit, his grave and noble eloquence, — 
all this is known by his numerous writings, but particularly 
by his “ Discourses on the History of Civilization in Modern 
Europe,”’ which have been read as widely as the most popular 
novel, and which brought into such clear and open light for 
us all the successive social and spiritual phenomena of West- 
ern Christendom, with the agencies which they manifest and 
the tendencies which they indicate. Civilization, according 
to Guizot, does not consist in mere intellectual attainment, 
nor in mere physical well-being, nor even in social order 
added to both of these; but in all combined in a certain on- 
ward vitality, of which the result is the progress of society 
and the progress of the individual, each being reciprocally 
influential on the other. But this progress is here always lim- 
ited, imperfect, and cannot be satisfactorily explained within 
the bounds of earth and time. Even within these bounds, the 
data for generalization are still few. Civilization, as he con- 
siders, ‘is still in its infancy.” ‘ How distant,’ he says, “ is 
the human mind from the perfection to which it may attain, 
from the perfection for which it was created! How incapable 
are we of grasping the whole destiny of man! Let any one 
even descend into his own mind; let him picture there the 
highest point of perfection to which he can conceive, to which 
he can hope, that man, that society, may attain ; let him con- 
trast this picture with the present state of the world ;— and 
he will feel assured that society and civilization are still in 
their childhood; that, however great the distance they have 
advanced, ¢hat which they have before them is incomparably, 
is infinitely greater.”” Guizot treats his subject with as much 
force as knowledge, with as much caution as completeness. 
Balmes—a Spanish priest, earnestly eloquent, and largely 
learned — controverts, in a very able work, Guizot’s ideas of 
European civilization ; and those will read both writers who 
desire to know the philosophy of European civilization from 
the Romish point of view as well as from the Protestant. 

The Political aspect of humanity prevails in the historical 
philosophy of Montesquieu, the Social aspect in that of 
Guizot; and now we come to that of Buckle, in which the 
Physical aspect prevails. Mr. Buckle intended, at first, to 
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write a history of civilization, which he was to illustrate from 
universal history. He decided, however, to write only the 
“History of Civilization in England.” His principles are, in 
brief, — 1. Human history is governed by certain necessary 
laws. 2. One of these laws is, that man modifies nature, and 
that nature modifies man. 8. When nature overpowers man, 
it deadens his faculties, and impedes progress, or renders it 
impossible, while, when man overpowers nature, stimulus is 
gained for culture and advancement. The result of this 
struggle between man and nature determines the destiny of 
nations. 4. Another law is, that human actions accord with 
this result. 5. Statistics prove the regularity of human ac- 
tions. 6. The historian must ascertain, in all given circum- 
stances, whether mind, or nature, most influences human ac- 
tions ; therefore the knowledge of physical science is essential 
to the writing of history. 7. Man, as to his average condi- 
tion, is mainly influenced by climate, food, soil, and the 
general aspect of nature. 8. The moral sentiments and pas- 
sions are ever the same. The results of intellect alone accu- 
mulate into knowledge, and progress is the result of knowl- 
edge. In every direction the critics impeach Mr. Buckle’s 
philosophy. They discredit his data by impeaching his state- 
ments of facts, or his use of them; they discredit his logic 
by impeaching it in its evidence, method, and conclusions. 
‘“‘ What have statistics to do,” a critic asks, “ with the appear- 
ance of an Alexander the Great, a Mohammed, a Newton, or a 
Shakespeare?” The individual counts for little in the theory 
of Mr. Buckle; yet the critic objects that he attributes much 
power to ruling minds, such as those of Richelieu, of Des- 
cartes, of Louis XIV., and of George III. Mr. Buckle, 
critics allege, overlooks the profoundest movements of soci- 
ety and their agents in the ancient and modern world, while 
he not only misrepresents, but also misunderstands, both the 
men and institutions of the Middle Age. In answer to the 
credulity and ignorance attributed to the “ Middle Age,” one 
critic retorts: “ A generation that has seen the extravagances 
of Mesmerism, of table-turning, and of spirit-rapping, with the 
still more revolting phenomena of Mormonism, might abstain 
from adopting an insolent tone toward its predecessors, and 
from forming an arrogant estimate of itself.” Another critic 
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denies the value which Mr. Buckle attributes to the influence 
of intellect, and regards it as a fundamental error that he has 
not made more account of passion, moral sentiment, and 
faith. But, in spite of all these objections, — most of them 
sound and unanswerable, — Mr. Buckle has come into the field 
of history with a large and weighty influence on numerous 
classes of intelligent and thoughtful readers, 

wf These several theories, diverse as they are, have one motive 
in common, — they all seek for a law in history. The Theists 
find that law in faith, the Idealists find it in thought, and the 
Realists find it in facts. But why should these be discon- 
nected? The true philosophy of history embraces them all, 
harmonizes them all, and to all, as so united, gives a living 
soul. Such a philosophy must bring into accordant unity 
fact, thought, and faith. Such a philosophy must note events, 
must by thought trace their order and relation, and must by 
faith discern in all the intelligence of God’s spirit, and the 
benign wisdom of God’s providence.,* And let it not be con- 
sidered that studying history in this large way is to no pur- 
pose. It is to the best purpose. It is one of the greatest 
mental utilities. We need not go over traditional truisms on 
the uses of history. History gives the data for all the science 
of humanity, and it contains the inspiration of all its greater 
poetry. This is sufficiently understood. But the advantage 
to be gained from the effort to conceive an idea of history as a 
whole is not so well understood. The conception of an idea 
of history has, for instance, an intellectual advantage. It 
accustoms the mind to expansive habits of reflection, and 
thereby trains it to an ample thoughtfulness. It accustoms it 
to ideas of great measures of duration, of space, and the mind 
is accordingly enlarged. It tends to train the mind to habits 
of order and arrangement. It enables the mind to bring all 
that it learns of humanity, whether by record or observation, 
into connection with a central principle. This result alone is 
one of vast utility. History, entirely, in its exactness of detail 
and in its completeness of comprehension, no human intellect 
could grasp; but when the mind has once a conception of his- 
tory as a totality, it has a living organism with which it can 
vitally incorporate every fragment of knowledge it can gather 
of man’s experience and destiny in time. 
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Art. VIII.—1. Voyage au Pays des Mormons. Relation— 
Géographie —Histoire Naturelle — Histoire — Théologie— 
Meurs et Coutumes. Par Jutes Remy. Paris: E. Dentu. 
1860. 2vols. 8vo. pp. lxxxviii., 432, 544. 

2. The City of the Saints, and across the Rocky Mountains to 
California. By Ricnarp F. Burton. London: Longman, 
Green, Longman, and Roberts. 1861. 8vo. pp. x., 707. 

8. Journal of Discourses. By Bricuam Youne, President of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, his Two 
Counsellors, the Twelve Apostles, and others. Reported 
by G. D. Warr, and humbly dedicated to the Latter-Day 
Saints in all the World. Liverpool and London. 1854- 
56. 3vols. 8vo. pp. 376, 376, 375. 

4. Catechism for Children. Exhibiting the Prominent Doc- 
trines of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. 
By Exper Joun Jaques. Tenth Thousand. Liverpool and 
London. 1855. 16mo. pp. 84. 


In the more intricate embarrassment of the question of 
Slavery, which now so oppresses the mind of the American 
nation, the question of Mormonism, which had begun to be 
troublesome, has been thrust into the background. Every 
one is asking, “‘ What shall we do with four millions of ne- 
groes?” and, in despair before this huge practical problem, 
few notice the dilemma into which the Latter-Day Saints are 
likely to bring us. Yet, very soon, if we may trust the recent 
reports from Utah, the high court of the land will be called 
to say what they will do with the harems and the hierarchy of 
the followers of the American prophet. Already the New Je- 
rusalem is knocking at the door, and claims the right allowed 
to all who have established their power on the public soil. 
With numbers sufficient, the Territory asks to be confirmed 
as a State, and to add its brace of delegates to those who sit in 
the Senate-house of equals. On what pretext the claim will 
be denied, it is not easy to see. Slave States have been ad- 
mitted, and why should not a State be welcomed which can 
bring another of the “ patriarchal institutions”? The relig- 
ion as a vow cannot be urged as an objection, since this is no 
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stronger than the vow which binds every faithful member of 
the Church of Rome to its ecclesiastical head. All precedents 
are certainly in favor of the Mormon demand. Yet a compli- 
ance with it will be evidently awkward, mortifying, and ridic- 
ulous, and will seem to commit an enlightened people to the 
toleration and the patronage of the customs of barbarism. If 
Utah is admitted with its polygamy, why may not some island 
of the sea, which America may come to possess, claim, with its 
Pagan rites and its feasts of human flesh, to be received as a 
sovereign State into the Union? 

The importance of this question should lead us to accept 
gladly all trustworthy information concerning a phenomenon 
which, in spite of its disgusting features, is one of the most 
remarkable of the nineteenth century. It is a significant fact, 
that in the new Biographie Générale, which gathers in the 
lives of the great of all ages, but one American, Jefferson, has 
so large a place as the present High-Priest of the Mormon 
Church ; other statesmen, generals, discoverers, and preachers 
— Edwards and Franklin and Fulton — are all subordinate to 
this illiterate leader of a sect; and there can be little doubt 
that, if the sect should have proportionate growth in the rest 
of this century to its growth in the thirty years since its foun- 
dation, Joe Smith will be classed in history with Mohammed 
rather than with Simon Magus. The vulgarity of its begin- 
ning will be forgotten in the great success of the imposture. 
Indeed, there are already philosophic vindications of the Mor- 
mon movement; and we can observe a disposition to class this 
new creed and church among the established religions of the 
world. 

A great deal has been written about the Mormons in these 
latter years. Emigrants to California, stopping at Salt Lake 
City, in their way across the plains, have been moved to tell 
of the beauty and the prosperity of this oasis in the desert. 
Government officials, vexed by the exile and the suspicion to 
which they have condemned themselves in accepting a sojourn 
in that unfriendly land, have sent home to the journals their 
reports of its dreariness and its wickedness. Our own Review 
is almost the only one which has not favored the new Israel 
with elaborate notice. The apostles of the sect, sent to all 
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quarters of the world, have not been idle ; and Mormon litera- 
ture is respectable in quantity, if not in quality. Side by side 
with the Bible and the Lives of the Saints, in the book-shops 
of Paris, is exposed for sale a French translation of the Book 
of Mormon, more readable than the original. In the chief 
cities of England, there are establishments specially devoted 
to the publication and distribution of Mormon works; and the 
“ Latter-Day Saints’ Book Depot, in London,” at “35 Jewin 
Street, City,” radiates light to all parts of the Mormon uni- 
verse. This candle is not hidden under a bushel; but the 
candlestick is carried over land and sea. The reports of the 
Mormon evangelists, of their zeal for the faith, of their “ la- 
bors, dangers, and sufferings,” remind us in many particulars 
of the Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses of the Jesuit mission- 
aries; and the archives of Deseret are fast coming to rival 
those of the Roman Propaganda. Ample materials exist for a 
criticism and judgment of the Mormon pulpit, and the three 
volumes of sermons named at the head of this paper are only 
the first three of an indefinite annual series. In all the walks 
of literary effort, Mormon genius is represented. It has pro- 
duced histories and philosophies, as well as catechisms and 
expositions. The poems of Eliza R. Snow, “ Religious, His- 
torical, and Political,” from the specimens we have seen, we 
should judge to be at least equal to Tupper’s verse. Mrs. Be- 
linda Pratt’s “ Defence of Polygamy” is certainly an extraor- 
dinary ethical treatise, both in the subtilty of the argument, 
and the vigor of the-diction; and Parley Pratt’s “Key” is 
more complete and intelligible than many metaphysical trea- 
tises by learned professors. Mormonism, moreover, has no 
favored speech, and receives and spreads its inspirations in 
any language that it can command. Elder Dan Jones and 
Elder John Davies have enriched Welsh literature by the vis- 
ions and truths of the new salvation, and our eyes are blinded 
bythe horrid array of consonants in the titles of their pam- 
phlets, which no prudent tongue will venture to articulate. 
The French, the Germans, the Danes, and the Italians read the 
Book of Mormon in their own speech, and in a few years it 
will doubtless be inscribed in Chinese and Tamil for the ben- 
efit of the converted worshippers of Fo and Buddha. It isa 
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remarkable fact, that a sect so ignorant should in so short a 
time have produced such a multitude of printed works ; espe- 
cially when we consider that the spirit of the leader is hostile 
to literary development. The Mormon Pope is as suspicious 
of free publication as the Roman Pope, and does not desire for 
his people the fame of culture. He would have them shrewd, 
industrious, obedient, and virtuous, but does not care to have 
them learned in the lore of schools or libraries. 

Mormon books, or, to speak more accurately, books concern- 
ing the Mormons, may be divided into three classes, — those 
issued by members of the Church, those issued by enemies of 
the Church, and Gentile works belonging to neither of these 
classes. This last class is much smaller than the other two, 
since very few Gentiles who have written about the Mormons 
have written impartially or in their favor. The Anti-Mormon 
works, not including articles in reviews, are very numerous, 
and Mr. Burton, in his singular catalogue, gives the titles of 
more than forty. Some of these are by travellers, some by 
apostates, some by hostile politicians, and some by hostile 
preachers. These works are unequal both in temper and in 
truth; some are kind and mild, but inaccurate; others are 
accurate in facts, but false in conclusions; while a consid- 
erable number are both untrue and malignant. The false- 
hoods of Joe Smith are fairly matched by the falsehoods of 
his enemies, who have not been restrained in their warfare 
by ordinary scruples of decency. Many of our readers are 
familiar with the ponderous lucubrations of Rev. Henry Cas- 
wall upon the Church of America and its future; but to 
appreciate the self-sufficient ignorance and bigotry of this 
demonstrator of religions, one must study his judgment of 
Joe Smith and the Mormons. It is necessary to say, never- 
theless, that the most unscrupulous calumniators of the Lat- 
ter-Day Saints have been women. Mrs. Maria Ward, Mrs. 
Mary Ettie V. Smith, and Mrs. Ferris have shown in their 
delineations of Mormon life an unrivalled fertility of inven- 
tion and mastery in vituperation. 

Of the Gentile works which the Mormons accept as giving 
on the whole a correct view of their condition and character, 
the principal are those of the military engineers who have 
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been sent to explore the Salt-Lake Basin, Stansbury and Gun- 
nison, and of the English travellers Kelly and Chandless. 
But two quite recent works of this class in magnitude and 
thoroughness have cast all the rest into the shade. One of 
these is by a well-known Englishman, whose name has become 
the synonyme for all that is daring, persistent, sagacious, and 
successful in hazardous travel; the other by a Frenchman, 
less known as a writer, but eminent as a naturalist, and expe- 
rienced in journeyings both on land and sea. The English 
writer has the advantage of a five years’ later date in his visit 
to the new Zion, —a long period in a community so rapidly 
growing. But the Frenchman has the advantage of a more 
protracted stay, a calmer observation, and a better-digested 
use of material. Captain Burton’s work is certainly the live- 
lier and more entertaining of the two, but M. Remy’s inspires 
more confidence and supplies more original information. In- 
deed, the solid worth of the Englishman’s book is largely bor- 
rowed from the patient investigations of the Frenchman ; and 
the slighting tone in which Captain Burton speaks of Remy’s 
“ generalisms” upon the “ new faith” is hardly fair, when we 
consider how much he is indebted to Remy for his own con- 
clusions. It is characteristic, however, and reminds us of the 
style in which Captain Burton treated his companion, Captain 
Speke, in his last narrative of African discovery. Burton’s 
work by no means supersedes the work of his French prede- 
cessor. Remy visited Utah in 1855, it is true, but his book 
was not published until 1860, and the information which it 
contains is brought up nearly to that date. It is simply ridic- 
ulous for Mr. Burton to say that “an account of Great Salt 
Lake City in 1855 is archeological as a study of London life 
in A. D. 1800.” So far as the scenery of the country, the ap- 
pearance of the streets, and the social, economical, political, 
and religious condition of the people, are to be described, 
scarcely any change has come in these five years. The popu- 
lation is greater, the wealth has increased; but the order of 
the state and the order of the church were the same in 1860 
as in 1855; and the additional features which Mr. Burton is 
enabled to mention consist in the erection of a few buildings 
and the construction of a few public conveniences. His per- 
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sonal observation of the Mormons adds very little to those of 
the French traveller. His volume is more full only as it has 
borrowed from more numerous and various sources, and it 
may be called a skilful compilation, enlivened by anecdote 
and personal narrative. One serious defect this volume has, 
—as all the volumes which we have seen bearing Captain 
Burton’s name,— a scoffing and reckless tone, which mocks 
at moral scruples and hearty faith. There is not only no con- 
demnation of false morality, but a certain contempt for all 
who are shocked by immoral customs. Captain Burton, in- 
deed, does not profess to admire polygamy, or to prefer it to 
the common custom of the Christian world ; but he seems to 
have no moral and religious objection to it, and to regard it 
as a mistake rather than a sin. He sees only “ fanatics” in 
those who oppose it‘as contrary to the Divine law and degrad- 
ing to the human soul. 

In this regard, the work of Remy is much to be preferred. 
He gives to the argument for polygamy its full weight, and 
avoids imputing bad motives to those who defend the custom, 
yet does not conceal his disgust for it as a perversion of the 
Divine purpose. Nor does his philosophic scrutiny of the 
Mormon faith ever lapse into sympathy with its eccentrici- 
ties and follies, or convey a sneer at the established forms of 
Christianity. He is as little of a “ fanatic” as Mr. Burton, 
but much more of a Christian; and toleration of the false 
creed does not make him forget that he belongs to the ancient 
Church. His book is a remarkable instance of the fairness 
with which a Catholic may examine an alien superstition with- 
out compromising the sincerity of his own religious faith. 
M. Remy constantly speaks of the “ Mormon Church,” the 
“Mormon Pope,” and recognizes the system as having in it 
many elements of truth; yet we have not learned that he has 
lost caste at home by this candor, or that his book has been 
put in the Roman Index. If Mr. Burton, on the contrary, 
has faith in anything sacred, we cannot discover it in his book. 
One religion seems to be to him as good as another, and a 
Mormon apostle to have as much truth as a Christian apostle. 

A considerable part of both these works is occupied by a 
description of the journeys to and from the Great Salt Lake. 
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M. Remy, with his companion, Mr. Brenchley (a fidus Acha- 
tes, whose dear attachment he can never sufficiently praise), 
came to the Mormon country from California, over the Sierra 
Nevada and by Carson Valley, returning on the southern 
route, by Fillmore, Las Vegas, and Los Angeles. Mr. Bur- 
ton crossed the continent from the East, and has given a 
graphic narrative of his toils and experiences in traversing 
the prairies, the Rocky Mountains, the desert, and the West- 
ern Snowy Range. Both travellers had their full share of 
dangers, hardships, and surprises, — fights with the Indians, 
disabling of their beasts, petty annoyances, and ludicrous 
adventures. It is needless to say that Captain Burton makes 
the most of these, and that his descriptions are very stimu- 
lating to the imagination of an excitable reader. M. Remy is 
less gifted in picturesque description. His botanical enthusi- 
asm sprinkles over the page the scientific names of plants to 
a fatiguing degree, and the record of his march has a certain 
even monotony, which reminds one of the “ stathmoi” and the 
“‘ parasangs” of the great retreat of the Grecian leader. In 
dissertation and in history his style is good, and even spirited ; 
but in description he fails, — certainly in comparison with his 
brilliant successor. In the one book, the descriptions are the 
most interesting portion; in the other, the least interesting. 
Remy’s book is a treatise, while Burton’s is a book of travel, 
if we judge them by their characteristic tone. 

We shall not in this article dwell upon the details of these 
journeys, which in either work cover more than three hun- 
dred octavo pages. Captain Burton’s chapter on the Indians 
of the West would in itself furnish substance for a separate 
article, and Remy’s minute record supplies material for an 
exposition of the natural history of the Great Basin and the 
Sierra Nevada. We shall confine our view to their state- 
ments concerning the Mormons and the Mormon religion, 
corrected or justified, as the case may be, by the words of 
the Saints themselves, as they are given in authorized pub- 
lications. Into the history of the sect, so often told, it will 
be unnecessary to enter; nor shall we touch the question 
whether the prophet Smith died “as the fool dieth,” or 
died a blessed martyr, as his followers believe. It is likely 
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that the works before us will add the question, “ Was Joe 
Smith a fanatic, or an impostor?” to the similar questions 
concerning Mohammed and Cromwell, so long the stock 
questions of all debating societies. We shall forego all sen- 
timental allusion to that marvellous exodus, the heroic en- 
durance of which wins the sympathy even of those who 
hate the superstition. We shall tell merely the condition 
of the Saints, and the truth about them, as seen by these 
clear and open Gentile eyes. There are some things, cer- 
tainly, in both works, to which the zealous believers will 
object. Neither writer has discovered in the existing prophet 
those godlike qualities that stamp a man as “ heaven-sent,” 
or has presented the social condition of the New Jerusalem 
as the perfection of holiness. Neither writer predicts for it 
such a future as the seers promise in their confident dis- 
course. The vulgar and prosaic side of Mormon life is set 
in both volumes in bold relief. Yet, in all substantial re- 
spects, these volumes are a vindication of the Mormons from 
the charges brought against them, and are a candid state- 
ment of the facts as they appear. Either would be allowed 
a place in the homes of the happy city, and doubtless copies 
of both are already in circulation there; since the work of 
Remy has been translated into English, and allusions to it 
have been made in the discourses of the brethren. 

The first thing which arrests attention in a notice of the 
Mormon people is their singular name. What does it mean, 
and whence did it come? Aristophanes uses the word to 
signify a female phantom, a “hideous mask”; and the en- 
emies of the sect commend a title which so well describes 
the distortion and ugliness which the system brings upon 
the nature and condition of woman. But it is not probable 
that Joe Smith borrowed from the Greek satirist, or that he 
would have fastened upon his religion a designation so un- 
fortunate, had he known its primitive meaning. The name 
is doubtless an original invention, and symbolizes in its in- 
congruous etymology the peculiar eclecticism of the sect. 
It is half Saxon, and half Coptic. In the ancient Egyptian 
tongue, according to the erudite Smith, “Mon” was the ex- 
pression of “ goodness,” of “ excellence.” It was the equiva- 
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lent of the Greek kalon, and the Hebrew tob, with the ad- 
vantage of being more recondite. The easy prefix of the 
syllable “more” at once gives a cabalistic sound and a 
grand idea to a word simple and smooth upon the tongue. 
“Mormon” means more good, more than the good, some- 
thing better than anything which has come yet; and this 
is what the new church is intended and destined to be. Its 
sound and its signification are not unlike that of the name 
of a superior class of schools in New England, and the gen- 
esis of the word “ Mormon” is perhaps as correct as the gen- 
esis of the word “ Normal.” We know a musical amateur, 
more familiar with Bellini than with Cicero, who persists in 
deriving this educational epithet from the name of the Druid 
priestess. 

Yet the name Mormon, it is sad to say, is not that which 
the sect delights in. Its large meaning is not appreciated. 
Sidney Rigdon’s title of “ Latter-Day Saints” is generally 
preferred ; and we find in Utah the same repudiation of what 
was once honorable, that we find in the case of the Druses 
of Syria, and of some Christian sects. The second title de- 
scribes the prophetic spirit and the future glory of the new 
church, and, though more difficult to pronounce, is certainly 
more religious and Scriptural in its tone than the first. The 
Gentiles, nevertheless, will persist in using the name which 
the Founder gave to his creation, and which is fastened to 
the sacred book. There is no insult intended in their use 
of the word, more than in calling the Friends Quakers, 
or the Catholics Romanists, or the Unitarians Socinians. 
As a man may claim to be Friend, Unitarian, or Catho- 
lic, without belonging to the churches of Penn, Socinus, or 
Rome, so a man may claim to be a millennial believer with- 
out being a Mormon. The preacher of Crown Court in 
London is a “ Latter-Day Saint,” though he hates the Amer- 
ican imposture which has assumed this name. In the pub- 
lished discourses, and in the Catechism of the sect, the word 
Mormon very rarely occurs. Indeed, the appeal is to the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures, rather than to the new rev- 
elation, and the sacred plates dug up from the hill Cumo- 
rah are quite subordinate to the tables of stone which Moses 
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received on Sinai. The word brought to light by the angel 
Moroni is almost as unknown to the faithful in Deseret as 
the Sibylline oracles were to the citizens of Rome. It is — 
joined to their history, rather than to their politics and 
ethics. 

It is a shorter process to analyze the name than to compute 
the numbers of the Mormon people. Their own estimates 
are not to be taken as strictly exact, and their hopeful vis- 
ions inflate their statistics. The gross estimate of 400,000 in 
all parts of the world will come nearer to the truth if it is 
diminished one half. The number is probably from 200,000 
to 250,000. Of these, undoubtedly less than half dwell with- 
in the limits of the sacred land. The list of M. Remy, drawn 
up in 1859, reckons the numbers in England and Scotland 
to be 32,000; in Ireland, 1,000; in Denmark and the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula, 5,000; in Germany and Russia, 3,000; in 
Switzerland and Sardinia, 1,500; in France, 500; in Africa, 
850; in Asia, 1,200; in Australia and the islands of Ocean- 
ica and the Pacific, 10,000; making about 55,000 not on the 
American continent. To these he adds 2,000 for the West 
Indies and South America; 8,000 for the English colonies 
in North America; 10,000 for California, New Mexico, Ore- 
gon, and Arkansas; 10,000 for the State of New York; and 
20,000 for the other Eastern States ; which will swell the whole 
number to 105,000, leaving a balance of 80,000 for the Ter- 
ritory of Utah. To this estimate ten per cent should be 
added, to meet the rate of increase in the three years which 
have since passed. We cannot, however, accept this reck- 
oning as just in its proportions, or believe that there are 
twenty times as many Mormons in the State of New York 
as in the whole French empire. On the contrary, the re- 
ports of the apostles warrant the belief that there are more 
Mormons in Paris than in New York, not reckoning those 
who are passing on as emigrants to Zion. The numbers 
which M. Remy gives may be accurate in their aggregate, 
but not in their distribution. And he has omitted to men- 
tion Holland and Belgium, which have furnished to this, as 
to every variety of religious sect, a full supply of adherents. 
The missionaries of the new faith would not surely neglect 
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the land of John of Leyden from their travels. The United 
States census of 1860 does not, indeed, return 80,000 as 
the Mormon population of Utah, but gives only the moder- 
ate number of 49,295; while the Mormon census of four 
years earlier had given 76,335. But this census of 1860, 
like most of the political works of Gentiles in the Territory, 
was cared for in the most loose and unsatisfactory manner. 
The table of immigration alone from 1851 to 1861, by ves- 
sels from Liverpool, shows sufficiently the inaccuracy of the 
census. From this table it appears that not less than 21,195 
Mormon emigrants left that port for America within the ten 
years specified. These, added to the official census of 1850, 
of 11,380, with the immigration from other quarters, and 
with the natural increase, would carry the number at least 
as high as 60,000. It is safer to believe that the present 
Mormon population of Utah is above 70,000, than that it is 
below 60,000. This estimate by no means covers the whole 
population of the Territory. The saints claim to possess the 
goodly land, but they have not yet driven out all the native 
tribes. Besides the white Gentiles, who are numbered by 
hundreds, there are “ Lamanites,” which is the Saints’ name 
for Indians, who are still numbered by thousands. They 
are becoming fewer year by year, but they are still numer- 
ous enough to prevent enterprise and to endanger travel in 
all parts of the Territory. Not many have been won to the 
saving faith; yet, as a rule, they are far better affected to 
their Mormon neighbors than to the white men of a differ- 
ent creed. Captain Burton reckons the number in the two 
races of the Yutas and the Snakes, who divide the land 
with their hunting-grounds, to be, within the Territory of 
Utah, about 19,000 souls. 

Substantially, nevertheless, Utah is the habitation of the 
Saints; and unless they are driven out by persecution or force, 
they will undoubtedly come to be more and more the owners 
of the soil, as they are already possessors by “eminent do- 
main.” As yet they have colonized but a small part of it, and 
the few spots which they have reclaimed are but specks in the 
vast desert. They have established one large city and several 
small towns in a territory nearly as large as France, more than 
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600 miles in length and more than 300 in breadth. They 
have reclaimed a few thousand acres from the 200,000 square 
miles of land, more or less. There is the plan, indeed, of a 
future great state, and a score of “counties” are already 
marked off, with their capitals. But most of the settlements 
in these counties are so small, that one might pass near them 
without seeing them, and half a dozen houses are sufficient to 
secure the name of “ city.”” This municipal title is perhaps 
prophetic, and may save trouble for the future. In the 
naming of these cities there is no exclusiveness; profane his- 
tory is allowed to share with sacred history, — the names of 
saints with those of sinners. In Utah County, the chief town 
of which is Provo, there are David City, Lake City, Lehi City, 
Love City, Spanish Fork City, Payson City, and Palmyra, 
as many cities as contended for the birth of Homer. In Box 
Elder County is Brigham’s City, of which we are uncertain 
whether it records a compliment to the prophet, or one of his 
numerous speculations. New sites, however, are every year 
laid out, and it is quite likely that the number of settlements 
is already a third greater than in 1860, when Mr. Burton 
sought information concerning them. All these outlying 
towns and counties can be regarded only as suburbs of the 
central Zion, —as the source of supply to the happy seat by 
the Great Lake, where the ark of the Lord rests. For all 
purposes of judgment concerning the Mormons in Utah, Great 
Salt Lake City is Deseret as truly as Jerusalem is Palestine or 
Paris is France. The life of the capital here is the life of the 
province, and one who has seen the capital has seen the people. 

Yet a word or two should be said upon the natural features 
and conditions of that land in which the Mormons have chosen 
their lot. It is not in all respects a goodly land, nor will it 
without long toil be made to flow with milk and honey. It is 
high enouzh to be cold in winter, and dry enough to be hot in 
summer. The lowest valley is 4,000 feet above the sea, while 
there are snowy peaks that rival in altitude Mont Blane and 
the Jungfrau. Of navigable rivers there are none, and half 
the streams lose themselves in the sand and mire. Lakes 
abound, some of large size; but of the largest the only pro- 
ductions are salt and sulphur, and none will ever be of much 
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use for commerce. Rain falls heavily in its season; yet for 
long months the thirsty ground waits in vain for relief. The 
air is usually clear and dry, but too often saturated with dust, 
and vexed in mid-winter with storms of snow, and in mid- 
summer with storms of lightning. The climate is rather 
healthy than agreeable, good for the lungs and muscles, but 
not for the nerves. Few die of consumption, but not many 
escape the toothache. The glaring sun in the hot season is 
dangerous to the head and to the eyes, and the Mormon’s 
handkerchief, straggling from under his hat, reminds one of 
the Bedouin kefiyeh. 

The natural wealth of the land is not great. It has rock 
enough in various kind, — granite, slate, marble, serpentine, 
and sandstone ; iron enough and coal enough, when machinery 
shall be applied to work them ; but hardly one fiftieth of the 
soil is fit for culture. The “ bench-lands” can be made pro- 
ductive only by artificial irrigation, and the “ bottom-lands ” 
are rendered half-barren by the lime which they hold in solu- 
tion. Crickets and grasshoppers in some years darken the air 
by their incredible swarms, and destroy every green thing be- 
fore them. Fortunately, however, Providence, watchful of the 
Saints, has relieved them in a measure of this plague by the 
aid of an army of little white gulls, which come after the locusts 
like protecting angels. The gull is to the Mormons what the 
owl was to the Athenians, and is as sacred in their regard as the 
eagle to Columbian patriots. These nuisances, drought, salt, 
frost, and locusts, tend to make the crops uncertain, and the 
Mormon farmer sows in hope rather than in faith. His grains 
are wheat, oats, corn, and Chinese sugar-cane. His vegeta- 
bles, which are of large growth and coarse fibre, are carrots, 
turnips, beets, cucumbers, beans, and potatoes. In the south- 
ern part of the territory cotton is successfully cultivated. 
Wood is comparatively scarce, and it is difficult to find enough 
for building purposes. The most common kinds are the soft 
willows and alders in the lowlands, and scrub-oaks and cedars 
on the highlands. The new temple cannot be ceiled with 
such precious beams as came to the house on Moriah from the 
hills of Lebanon. In the sweet liquids of the forests the 
Saints are more favored. There is balm in their Gilead; and 
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from the leaves of poplars by the brooks a dew is collected 
which serves as a healing balsam. 

In that part of Utah which the Mormons have peopled, wild . 
beasts are not abundant. There are some wolves, and foxes 
enough for a Mormon Samson to repeat, near Lehi City, the 
former experiment at Lehi of the Philistines. Of the vermin 
which swim and the vermin which burrow there are only too 
many, and the jaws of the callotis, or “ jackass rabbit,” may 
make as much havoc with the crops, as the ass’s jaw in the 
hands of the Hebrew champion with the hostile armies. That 
“ feeble folk,” the conies, hide here in the clefts; and the 
elements of King Solomon’s daily provision may also furnish 
the house of his Mormon successor,—“ ten fat oxen, and 
twenty oxen out of the pastures, and a hundred sheep, besides 
harts and roe-bucks and fallow-deer and fatted fowl.” The 
fatted fowl are in inexhaustible quantity and delicious variety. 
Of the Levitical list of birds unclean, the vulture and the kite, 
the stork and the cormorant, the hawk after her kind, the 
swan and the pelican, all remind the Saints of the land of 
ancient Israel, while of birds fit for sport and food the num- 
bers are far greater. In autumn the dish of the Roman epicu- 
rean is served up in Salt Lake City, and they catch larks 
without the falling of the sky. The “ horned frog” is the 
chameleon of Utah; lizards run upon the walls; and there 
are poisonous serpents like those which the Psalmist describes, 
which might commend to the people that prayer of Israel in 
the wilderness. The sweet waters are full of fish, large and 
small, but bivalves of the nicer kind are denied. Plentiful 
pasturage guarantees an unlimited raising of sheep and cattle; 
and when camels are fairly introduced, they will thrive and 
multiply as largely as in the Arabian desert. The Canaan of 
the Western mountains is destined to become a great grazing 
country, and before its valleys are covered over with corn, its 
pastures will be clothed with flocks. The winters are too 
severe to allow much culture of the vine, and the abstemious 
habits of the Saints would discourage the culture if it were 
practicable. Yet among the fruits for which premiums were 
offered at the annual exhibition of the Deseret Agricultural 
Society, in 1860, were grapes, as well as the other common 
native fruits. 
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At the beginning, the position of the Mormons in this distant 
land seemed to be one of almost complete isolation. Remote 
by six weeks’ journey from civilization on either side, secluded 
by ranges of mountains difficult to scale, protected by their 
surrounding deserts, they might confidently expect to be un- 
disturbed in their home. No railway and no telegraph would 
pursue them so far; and their Paradise was as truly separate 
from the heathen world, as was the fabled garden of Atlantis. 
But the California excitement broke that dream of isolation. 
The trail which the exodus had. marked became the road for 
the hunters of gold, and the city by the lake was a house of 
refreshment to myriads weary with the heat and burden of the 
way. It is yet a disputed point whether the Mormon colony 
gained or lost by the commerce of this western emigration. 
Its revenues were increased, but its morals were not improved ; 
and if the bad population was to some extent drained off, the 
love of gold was unduly stimulated. The more religious Mor- 
mons still dread the coming of that great line of railway which 
shall bind them to the Gentile world, and would forego the 
advantages of news and intercourse, and the resources which it 
will open, for the sake of the sacred retreat which this commu- 
nication will destroy. Some already long for a less accessible 
Zion. 

A new exodus, however, is not likely soon to occur. Only 
by compulsion will the Saints desert the city which their hands 
have so broadly, if not strongly and beautifully, builded. 
The sensation which the wayfarer experiences at the sight 
of the New Jerusalem from the Wasatch Mountains is the 
sensation which all travellers remember at the first view 
of Damascus from the hill which overhangs it;— and here 
the first impression is not, as at Damascus, destroyed by 
the nearer interior view. Cleanliness, that close adjunct 
of godliness, is in excess rather than in defect. Every 
street has its Abana and Pharpar, and a more unfailing 
stream than the Judzan Siloa flows softly by the house of 
the oracle. The plan of the city (not yet fully carried out, 
it is true) is substantially that which John the Divine saw 
in the city upon the mountains. “It lieth four-square.” 
Within this greater square are lesser squares, forty rods on 
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each side, each enclosing an area of ten acres. The divid- 
ing streets, which run perfectly true to the cardinal points 
of the compass, are eight rods in width, including sidewalks 
of twenty feet on either side. Every house, too, must stand 
twenty feet from the front line of the lot, thus leaving an 
open space of forty feet between it and the highway. In 
each square there are eight house-lots of an acre and a quar- 
ter each, though the owners are not compelled, in the erection 
of houses, to limit themselves to a single lot, but may put two 
together. At intervals, squares are reserved for public use. 
The city of the Mormons avoids the common mistake of our 
Western cities, of covering all the land with buildings, and 
will leave breathing-places for the people. Its plan may be 
monotonous and tiresome to the eye, but is at least conven- 
ient, neat, and orderly. The distances are magnificent, cer- 
tainly ; but ought they not to be so, to correspond with the 
hopes and pretensions of the people? Ought not the New 
Jerusalem to be as unlike as possible to the old Gentile 
cities of narrow streets, dry, dark, leafless, and crooked? 
Abundance of light, water, air, foliage, and movement so 
unobstructed as to seem partial rest, is the end to be gained. 
And it has been gained thus far. If the Broadway of the 
Mormon capital is not grand in its edifices, it is at least far 
superior in its proportions to the Broadway of any Atlantic 
city. It is protected by a grateful shade, and it hardly de- 
serves the mean name which Captain Burton’s coarse wit, 
as we believe, rather than the custom of the people, has at- 
tached to it, of “* Whiskey Street.” He testifies that run- 
ning water rather than bad whiskey gives character to all 
the streets of this city. 

» This main street is the centre of business and traffic for 
the capital. It extends from north to south, midway be- 
tween the eastern and western limit already laid out. On 
this street are the principal shops, both of large and small 
wares, the most important offices, the hotels, the saloons, and 
some of the best private residences. The special attraction of 
this street is the two squares, opposite to each other, which 
are set apart to contain the buildings of the Temple and the 
residences of the prophet. The grand monarch of Israel, it 
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is recorded, built the house of the Lord before he built his 
own house of the forest of Lebanon. The new monarch has 
reversed that order; and while stately, and in some sense 
palatial edifices, adorn the Prophet’s Block, Captain Burton 
could see only a hole in the ground in the place where the 
Temple is destined to stand. Seven years had already passed 
since the first solemn breaking of soil in the pious work, 
and only the foundations had yet been laid. Since that 
time, as we learn, the work has proceeded, and part of the 
singular plan has been revealed to the eye in the walls and 
buttresses. M. Remy is able to show a picture of the sa- 
cred building, as it will look when its roof is complete and 
its pinnacles are all raised. Its architecture is less grotesque 
than the architecture of that monstrous absurdity which was 
set upon the hill of Nauvoo, and, apart from some specially 
Mormon improvements, is not much baser “Gothic” than 
the average of churches in the Atlantic cities which claim 
that designation. Its dimensions are not enormous; indeed, 
not too large to allow a speaker to be heard with case. 
They are given by M. Remy as 46} metres in length, by 
3613 in breadth, with walls of 3 metres in thickness, which 
would give, in English measure, an audience-room of about 
130 feet in length by 100 in breadth,—smaller than many 
of the new Catholic churches. For the first Temple, Jo- 
seph Smith had received the plans directly from the Lord; 
but the design of this second house, bearing angelic signs on 
the apex of its pinnacles, has been accepted from the ap- 
propriate hand of one T. O. Angell, a brother beloved. Its 
height from the basement to the apex of the roof will be 
upward of a hundred feet, and each front will be adorned 
with three projecting towers, tapering to spires. The whole 
structure will be of granite, and it is to become, by its solid- 
ity and its beauty, its originality and its fitness, the most 
remarkable edifice of the earth. We cannot learn that in 
this Temple those colossal oxen with their basins, which puz- 
zled visitors to the Temple at Nauvoo, are to be set again, 
in their lumpish solemnity. 


Only a fraction of the four hundred feet square of the 


Temple Block will be occupied by this edifice. The re- 
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mainder is not left unoccupied, but, beside the workshops 
and the storehouses for the construction of the Temple, there 
are three other structures at present contained within it. 
One of these, at the southwest corner, is the Tabernacle, a 
long, barn-like building, where the faithful assemble to hear 
the word dispensed, waiting for the completion of the greater 
house. Here, as over the ancient altars, the swallow has 
found a nest, and leads out her young in noisy flocks. Just 
north of the Tabernacle is the Bowery, a meeting-house of 
more airy and rustic construction, which holds the surplus 
of hearers that the Tabernacle will not contain. In the 
northwest corner of the block is the Endowment House, 
which, from the engraving in Mr. Burton’s volume, does 
not seem sufficiently imposing for the high mysteries which 
pass within it. Here the initiated assume the sacred shirt, 
and receive the gifts of the Spirit. No profane foot may 
cross the threshold, and what is done there is known only 
through the questionable revelations of the apostates. If 
these may be trusted, the scenes enacted in that holy place 
are a repetition in part of the mysteries of Eleusis, and in 
part of the religious plays of the Middle Age. 

Opposite to the Temple Block is the Prophet’s Block. 
We shall not attempt to describe the congeries of build- 
ings which cover this enclosure of the seraglio of the Mor- 
mon Sultan. The “ Lion’s House,” where the chief sultana 
dwells, a stuccoed structure, built in a year at a cost of 
$65,000 ; the Public Office, where business of church and 
state is transacted, and the prophet receives his visitors ; 
the “ Bee House,” a long pile of buildings yellow in color, 
and garnished with a score of dove-cote windows in its attic 
story, the harem of the enclosure; the Tithing-House, where 
the contributions of the faithful are heaped together, await- 
ing to be converted into money ;— these, and other smaller 
buildings, attest the grandeur of the prophet’s state. The 
finest works of Mormon art are found here. The lion over 
the portico of Mrs. Young’s house may remind a spectator 
of Wellington’s statue at Hyde Park corner; and the bee- 
hive on the house of the other wives has a pleasant Attic 
suggestion. The Saints rejoice in the dignity of their lead- 
er’s abode, and grudge him none of his good things. 
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In this connection, some notice is proper of the master of 
this property, the man who, in the somewhat extravagant 
phrase of M. Remy, “ unites in his hands more power than 
any potentate in the world.” Brigham Young (or “ Brig- 
ham the Young,” as he is called in the biographical sketch 
of M. Isambert) is a native of Vermont. By his mother’s 
side he is descended from one of the numerous races of Cen- 
tral Massachusetts, and has gained by his connection with 
this race the name by which he is most endeared to his fol- 
lowers. Their style of address is not “ Brother Young,” but 
“ Brother Brigham.” He was born in June, 1801, though 
the freshness of his features would indicate a much younger 
man. His frame is strong and well knit, somewhat tending 
to obesity, and his stature is fully of middle height; yet there 
is nothing in his look or his manner which shows a man 
born to command. Captain Burton’s minute description of 
his eyes, cheeks, jaws, beard, shoulders, and hands gives 
the picture of a shrewd and cunning rather than of a large- 
minded man. ‘This impression is confirmed by the excel- 
lent engraving, taken from a daguerrotype, which appears 
as the frontispiece to M. Remy’s first volume. This face 
gives the idea of a “smart” man of business, but not of an 
organizing genius or a spiritual seer. There is no divine 
speculation in those narrow eyes, and no reverential faith in 
that rounded and commonplace skull. It is difficult to un- 
derstand the magnetism of such a countenance. 

Yet it is evident, not only from the impressions which the 
prophet produces upon his visitors, but from the discourses 
of the published volumes, that this head of the Mormon 
Church is in intellect and in ability no common man. He 
has strong sense, great practical sagacity, a keen insight into 
character, a fertility of invention, and a simplicity of man- 
ner, which make him fit to rule. He is at once affable and 
reserved, courteous and dignified, assuming nothing for his 
office, yet tenacious of his right and his place. There is in 
his address and his conversation no mark of an impostor, 
and he speaks calmly, in a natural tone of voice, and with 
no striving for effect. He does not pretend to be a saint 
further than his office gives him this privilege, and he brings 
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to his brethren the conclusions of his own reason, and the 
dictates of his own will, rather than any special messages 
from the Lord. Between his life and his professions there 
is consistency, and the stories of his intemperance both M. 
Remy and Captain Burton pronounce to be patent false- 
hoods. He is, in eating and drinking, an ascetic rather 
than a sensualist. Tobacco, in any form, the prophet never 
uses; and by example as well as precept he is the advocate 
of abstinence from intoxicating liquors. We cannot be much 
in error in deciding that he is an honest, sincere, wise, and 


determined enthusiast, fully convinced of the truth of his 


faith and the justice of his position, and ready to maintain 
his claim at any sacrifice. His education was only that of 
a New England common school, and his early trade was that 
of a painter. But he has shown himself ready for any duty, 
a master in diplomacy, and fit to be a ruler. He has se- 
cured his full share of the goods of this earth, and has 
houses, lands, mines, utensils, and money in fabulous abun- 
dance, as compared with his associates. His private prop- 
erty is estimated at from half a million to a million of dol- 
lars. 

In the next block north of the President’s Block is the 
residence of Heber C. Kimball, the Second President. The 
appearance of this favorite Mormon orator seems to have af- 
fected both M. Remy and Captain Burton unpleasantly. His 
manners could be characterized only as vulgar. His age is 
the same as that of “ Brother Brigham”; his stature is tall 
and portly, his face is smooth-shaven, and his style of ad- 
dress is colloquial and irreverent. There is hardly one of 
his published discourses that is not a flagrant offence to de- 
cency. He gesticulates in the most extravagant way, and 
perpetually strives to be witty. Like most conceited preach- 
ers, he loves to dwell upon the virtue of “humility,” and 
the duty which he most strongly enforces is that of absolute 
submission. He denounces the wickedness of the brethren 
with a hearty good-will, and is ready to call them fools, ras- 
cals, and liars in the same breath in which he addresses 
them as “ gentlemen and ladies.” In one discourse he tells 
them that they “are all in hell.” There is an air of jaunty 
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indifference to the reception which his discourses meet, which 
betrays real sensitiveness. “ What do I care for what the 
world says? I care no more about it than I do for the 
squalking of a goose.” He is a true worshipper of his su- 
perior, and he distinctly inculcates the lesson, that, for the 
sake of “ Brother Brigham,” father and mother and brothers 
and sisters must all be forsaken. Kimball is the heir appar- 
ent to the holy seat, and, if he should outlive the prophet, 
will doubtless expect to succeed to his dignity. His wives 
are numerous. 

In the neighborhood of the Temple Block are also the res- 
idences of other high Mormon dignitaries ;— of General D. H. 
Wells, the Third President, a large-boned, red-haired, and 
grim-looking personage, who rules the battalions of the saints, 
the Abner of this Israel; of John Taylor, the Paul of the 
new dispensation, who has travelled far more widely than 
the first “ Apostle to the Gentiles,” and encountered nearly 
as many perils, — an amiable companion, and a careful ob- 
server; of Elder Wilford Woodruff, gifted in the exposition 
of Scripture, and serious in his views of life and duty; of 
George A. Smith, “the Historian of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints,” constant to magnify his office, 
and ready on all occasions with panegyric of the departed 
and recollections of the heroic times; and of other eminent 
men, whose names we are reluctantly forced to pass by. 
These dwellings, with the adjoining Council-House, History 
Office, Social Hall, and Hotel, give honor to the centre of 
the Mormon city, and diversify its attractions. As a rule, 
the buildings on these surrounding squares are somewhat 
mean in their appearance, low, plain, and built of adobe 
bricks, or of rubble. They are clean rather than elegant. 
But to the eyes of the faithful they have a singular charm, 
and the life of the city tends to cluster in this neighbor- 
hood. 

The surroundings of the city are at once appropriate and 
picturesque. On the east tower the Wasatch Mountains, and 
a ride of a few hours brings one into the wildest gorges and 
glens. On the west runs the river Jordan, northward from 
the sweet waters of the Lake Utah, the Galilean lake of Mor- 
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mondom, to the. bitter waters of the Great Salt Sea; and, by 
a singular coincidence, this western Jordan has about the 
same length, the same breadth, and the same winding way 
with the Jordan of Syria. The “swelling of Jordan” here, 
however, is less regular, and the want of forests has been 
provided for by the judicious contract for a million of trees, 
at a cent each, to be planted along the banks. North of the 
city are hot springs, where the baths of Tiberias are recalled 
by the sight of the naked Indians who warm their limbs in the 
refreshing flood. Twelve miles from the city is the Great 
Dead Sea, which has points of resemblance as striking as its 
points of contrast with the Sea of Sodom. That is 1,300 
feet below the ocean level, while this is 4,200 feet above. 
That is a single, unbroken sheet of water, while this is 
studded with islands, on some of which are mountains. In 
neither of the seas is there any organic life, and the waters 
of both are buoyant to an extraordinary degree. In min- 
eral elements the waters of the two are nearly alike, and the 
surrounding scenery is not very unlike. 

In the short time which has elapsed since the beginning 
of the colony, not much change, of course, could be effected 
in the landscape by culture. The internal improvements 
make as yet very little show. The Jordan is crossed by a 
“rickety” wooden bridge, and the roads are mostly primi- 
tive paths upon the plain or the hill-sides. Only a few of 
the remarkable water facilities have yet been put to use. 
But the spirit of Mormon civilization is favorable to all ma- 
terial conquests, and they are commanded to subdue as well 
as to possess the earth. The prophet would encourage all 
schemes which may increase the resources of his nation, — 
would have them plant orchards, smooth the fields, and build 
mills, wherever a site shall invite or allow. One of the 
“lions” of the region is the establishment of Mr. Little, in 
a cafion about thirteen miles east of the city, where the 
rocks rise perpendicularly on each side two thousand feet 
above the narrow pass. Here are a tannery, a grist-mill, 
and a factory for adobe bricks. Beyond, in the Great Cot- 
tonwood Cajion, are a series of saw-mills, where a million 
feet of lumber are prepared for market in the season. The 
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labor and expense of keeping the roadway open through this 
ravine is very great, and the scene can be compared only to 
that in the wilder defiles of Switzerland. 

Whoever has occasion to describe the land of the Mor- 
mons twenty years hence, will doubtless tell of model farms, 
of thriving factories, and of immense improvement in the 
practical arts. But all these are at present in embryo. The 
Saints have no foreign commerce, and they desire none. 
They wish only to be self-supporting and to establish them- 
selves as a peculiar people. Among their converts are me- 
chanics of all kinds, sufficient to meet their own wants. If 
they are allowed to labor in peace, their persevering indus- 
try will be sure to give them strength. Yet they do not 
trust wholly to this. From the beginning, they have been 
a military people; and a review of the Mormon Battalion is 
a spectacle which visitors ought not to lose. The “ Nauvoo 
Legion,” which is the nucleus and basis of the present mili- 
tary force, was organized in 1840, and was made to include 
all the males between the ages of sixteen and fifty. Its 
present number in the whole territory of Utah is estimated 
by Captain Burton to be from six to eight thousand men. 
The officers of the Battalion are a lieutenant-general, elected 
by the commissioned officers, a major-general, who is only 
his deputy, and a full staff, according to the military system 
of the United States. The territory is divided into military 
districts, corresponding mainly to the different counties. 
This militia is well armed, regularly and thoroughly drilled, 
and ready to be called into service at short notice. Beside 
this, there are in many parts of the territory companies of 
mounted “ minute-men,” who are to be at all times prepared 
for the official summons, — a precaution absolutely necessary 
in a country liable to sudden and stealthy Indians attacks. 
If the enemies of the Mormons are to be trusted, they have 
also a secret battalion of “ Danites,” serpents in the path, 
destroying angels, who are banded for any deed of daring; 
and assassination, and the frequent violent deaths of travel- 
lers and emigrants, are attributed to the treacherous stroke 
of some brother of this fraternity. How far this account of 
the Danites is to be believed, it is impossible to say. The 
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Mormons declare that it is a base and ridiculous calumny, 
and that no such society exists among them. The fame of 
it, nevertheless, is a terror even to many not over-credulous, 
and it saves the Mormons from many insults from their en- 
emies. They ask no protection from abroad. They are 
competent to their own defence, and the United States troops 
which have been quartered from time to time in their terri- 
tory are regarded as intruders, if not as foes. At present, 
we believe, all these troops are withdrawn, and the Gentile 
officers are virtually at the mercy of those who acknowledge 
only the sway of the prophet. 

In civil affairs, the Mormons are not yet free from the 
interference of Gentile governors, judges, and sheriffs. Dur- 
ing the administrations of Presidents Fillmore and Pierce the 
head of the Church was also, by appointment from Washing- 
ton, the head of the state. It was of no consequence to 
Brother Brigham in what way his authority came, so long 
as he held it. For a few years past he has been constrained 
to recognize a co-ordinate ruler in the able Georgian who 
conducts officially the affairs of the Territory. Governor 
Cumming was possessed of rare sagacity, and his skilful 
management of his embarrassing part showed him to be the 
right man in the right place. He is on excellent terms with 
the people, and has done much to reconcile them to a de- 
pendence upon the general government, which is not much 
more than nominal, and interferes little with their practical 
freedom. The obnoxious judges of the Federal courts, some 
of whom disgraced their office by scandalous, if not actually 
criminal practices, have gradually been displaced, and a bet- 
ter class of men substituted. The office of judge in Utah 
is not, however, sufficiently lucrative to invite the highest 
talent, and the dangers and discomforts of the position make 
it to a sensitive mind but little better than penance. The 
Federal judges have not much work to do. 

The local system of administration in Utah is very simple. 
There is a Territorial Legislature in two chambers, of thirteen 
and of twenty-six members; a Supreme Court, of a chief and 
two associate judges; three District Courts, in each of which 
one of the supreme judges presides; a Probate Court; and 
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minor justices of the peace. Most of the law business of the 
Territory is transacted before these inferior functionaries, who 
are Mormons. The lawyer’s profession is not favored; but 
there is a class of cases arising from the “ peculiar institu- 
tion”? which gives employment to the courts. The jurisdic- 
tion of the Probate Court seems to be very elastic. Mr. Bur- 
ton was privileged to “ assist’ in this court at the trial of Mr. 
Peter Dotson, the United States Marshal, for purloining some 
copper plates from the house of Brigham Young, Senior, on a 
civil suit for damages, in which the defendant, as might have 
been expected, was cast and mulcted in the sum of $2,300. 
The scene in the court-room was odd and characteristic, — 
the judge with tobacco in his mouth and heels as high as his 
head, and the lawyers and witnesses distributed in that pleas- 
ing confusion which marks a Western tribunal; yet all things 
were done decently and in order; the forms of law were ob- 
served, and the verdict was strictly according to the evidence. 
The Mormons pride thmselves upon their regard for even 
justice, and are ready to give to the men that they hate all 
that is mentioned in the bond. The chief subjects of dispute 
among themselves are marriage and divorce. It is not always 
easy to tell to whom a wife belongs, when she has been sealed 
to several husbands. 

Some of the statutes of Utah are worth noticing. Assas- 
sination in the first degree is punished by death, and in the 
second, by imprisonment for not less than ten years. To kill 
a man in a duel is a capital crime; and if the duel be not 
fatal, the parties suffer from one to three years’ imprison- 
ment, and pay a fine of from $100 to $1,000. The keeper 
of a house of ill-fame is liable to ten years of imprisonment 
and a fine of $500. The keeper of a gambling-house must 
pay $800, and spend a year in confinement, if convicted of 
the crime, and those who take part in gambling are pun- 
ished by a fine of $300 and six months’ imprisonment. The 
laws concerning “ inheritance ” are generally just. No man’s 
property can be divided until his debts are paid; a posthu- 
mous child, though unprovided for by will, shares equally 
with the rest; when no will is made, all the wives have an 
equal portion ; natural children have the same rights as legiti- 
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mate children, when their identity is proved; and the husband 
and wife inherit alike from each other. Though the law a 
Utah allows negro slavery, it puts restrictions upon this cus- 
tom which go far to nullify it. A master having carnal con- 
nection with his African slave forfeits his right, and the slave 
becomes free. Any individual, man or woman, who has car- 
nal connection with a negro or negress who is not his own 
property, is condemned to an imprisonment which may reach 
three years, and to a fine of from $500 to $1,000. Such 
laws in the Southern States would work emancipation faster 
than escape or purchase. Captain Burton would have us 
believe that the object of legalizing slavery in Utah is purely 
humane, to induce the Saints “to buy children, who other- 
wise would be destroyed or abandoned by their starving par- 
ents.” This humane purpose seems, however, hardly con- 
sistent with the fatal exclusion of the descendants of Canaan 
from the blessings of the promise. ‘ Lamanites” may be- 
come heirs of salvation, but into the Mormon paradise no soul 
of a negro shall enter. The black population of the Territory 
is hardly large enough to be reckoned. In the census of 1860, 
the whole number of slaves is set down at twenty-nine. Ii is 
probable that no free negro would remain in a land where he 
is under a social curse. 

Concerning taxation in the Mormon land, opinions are 
widely divided. Gentiles declare that the burdens are as 
great as those which Israel bore under the yoke of Pharaoh, 
while the Saints pretend to rejoice in their freedon from oner- 
ous imposts. In 1860, the value of property assessed in the 
Territory (excepting Green River and Carson Counties) was 
$4,673,900. On this the Territorial tax of 4 per cent would 
yield only $23,369.50,—a sum not very great for the ex- 
penses of so vast a region and so large a population, — ex- 
ceeded by many towns in New England of five miles square 
and five thousand inhabitants. In addition to these there are 
the octroi and the water tax, which are local and municipal, 
and meet the special expenses of the city governments. Every 
hundred pounds of merchandise which come from the East 
pay $20, and every hundred pounds from the West, $25. 
The city governments of Utah, chosen by popular suffrage, 
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consist of a mayor, four aldermen, and one councillor for each 
ward. They hold office for two years, and have charge of all 
municipal regulations. The mayor and aldermen are also 
judges of the city courts, but from their decision an appeal 
may be taken to the Court of Probate. The tithes are an 
ecclesiastical tax, and are not to be reckoned in the estimate 
of civil expenses. 

If the burden of taxation in Mormondom is less than we 
might suppose, the expenses of living are so great that the 
acquisition of wealth must be difficult, and require strict econ- 
omy and constant industry. Captain Burton thinks that one 
dollar in London would buy as much as four dollars in Utah. 
The wages of servants are from thirty to forty dollars per month, 
which is nearly equivalent to a prohibition of all menial labor. 
Hand labor is worth two dollars a day. Provisions raised at 
home are cheap enough, but all luxuries are expensive ; and 
he who would drink tea, coffee, or wine must pay for his 
indulgence fivefold the cost of these articles upon the sea- 
board. In one characteristic feature of a city the capital of 
the Saints is lacking ;— there is no market, — no central place 
where provisions are exposed, and the people congregate to 
find supplies. Articles of wood and metal, too, are costly ; 
and every nail which the carpenter in Utah drives is worth 
almost its weight in silver. Bulky articles of domestic use, 
such as blankets, are mostly made within the Territory; and 
until factories shall be established, the wives and daughters of 
the Saints will ply the busy loom. Fortunately, most of the 
foreign converts, especially those from Wales and Cornwall, 
were previously skilled in this domestic toil. 

The Mormons, as a people, are not enthusiastic in the cause 
of education. Their leader has no special regard for book- 
knowledge, and the duty impressed upon the people is rather 
to increase and multiply and subdue the soil than to seek for 
wisdom. Yet a certain amount of intelligence is required, — 
enough to keep the people from vice and to secure their 
obedience. The children of the Saints have a bad name for 
precocious depravity; even M. Remy speaks of them as 
grossiers, menteurs, libertins avant ; and in the ac- 
counts of the apostates they are impudent, profane, dirty, and 
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disgusting. Captain Burton gives a different statement ; and 
while he admits that they are smart and pert, finds them 
clean, good-looking, and intelligent. The discipline of the 
Mormon home is not indeed of the Puritan kind ; no corporal 
punishment is practised, and the early Christian training is 
rather “ muscular” than sentimental. A Mormon boy is 
taught to handle the axe, to use the revolver, and to ride 
without stirrups, as virtues which secure the blessings. In 
the district schools, which as yet are supported by each district 
within itself, the boys may learn to read and write during the 
winter months. In the Salt Lake City there are schools in 
each ward. Most of the teachers are women. 

The plan of Mormon education is not, nevertheless, confined 
to these district schools, with their limited range of studies. 
A larger field is traced out. We read of the “ Chancellor and 
Board of Regents of the University of the State of Deseret” ; 
of the “‘ Deseret Universal Scientific Society ” ; the ‘* Polysoph- 
ical” Society ; the “ Seventies Variety Club”; the “ Deseret 
Theological Institution ” ; the “ Academy,” at present afford- 
ing to boys only instruction of the higher kind, but expected 
by and by to give the same facilities to the other sex. The 
superintendent of this last institution is Orson Pratt, whom 
all accounts agree in representing as a man of. extraordinary 
talent and attainments, versed in languages and sciences, and 
eloquent in discourse. His published sermons are far supe- 
rior to those of most of his brethren, and are at once acute 
in their reasoning and correct in their rhetoric. He amazed 
M. Remy by the extent of his information. His murdered 
brother, Mr. Parley Pratt, is said to have been his equal in 
ability and culture. 

In the schools of Utah the English language is used, though 
the confusion of national tongues is as great as in Babel, and 
the English alphabet is commonly employed. The fine pho- 
netic invention of Judge W. W. Phelps, the astronomer and 
astrologist of Utah, has not yet been generally adopted, and 
the forty signs of the “ Deseret Alphabet”’ have still a cabalistic 
show to the uninitiated masses. Those who have studied this 
new alphabet pronounce it to be a great improvement for ex- 
actness and for convenience upon the common alphabet. The 
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characters are graceful and easily written, and each represents 
a separate sound. Judge Phelps, the inventor, is a notable 
person, ingenious, indefatigable, and eccentric. In the mystic 
ceremony of the “ Endowment,” he personates the Devil, and 
performs the part to perfect acceptance. On the weathercock 
of his house is the Hebrew legend 123n, Hinnenu, — Adsumus, 
—‘“ Here we are,” — which the careless typography of Captain 
Burton’s book alters to t22n, “‘ Hakbaz,” a word not found 
in the Hebrew. He is the almanac-maker of the Saints, and 
has put forth some as remarkable predictions and computa- 
tions of time as any in the works of Dr. Cumming. His fame 
for astrology is shared by Mr. Albert Carrington, a graduate of 
Dartmouth College, and editor, according to M. Remy, of the 
“Deseret News,” the official weekly newspaper, which contains 
the reports of the sermons. Captain Burton, however, men- 
tions as the editors of this paper Messrs. Smith and McKnight. 
The “ Mountaineer,” owned by two lawyers, is the rival weekly 
paper of the great Salt Lake City. These journals have the 
usual columns of extracts, news from the East and West, 
court reports, agricultural and business statistics, sermons, 
and occasionally original stories and poems. In the leading 
editorials questions of general politics and of social and re- 
ligious science are discussed. The “ Deseret News” has 
already reached its twelfth volume. It is a folio of eight 
pages, each with four columns, and the subscription price is 
six dollars. ‘‘ Brother Brigham ” has of course a censorship, 
which, happily, he is not often called to exercise. 

No interest of the Mormons is so important to them as their 
faith. The foundations of the state were laid in a religious 
idea. Secular as it seems, and mingled with very gross and 
material elements, Mormonism is yet a very positive religion. 
Its dogmas are distinct, and its hierarchy is very complete.. 
Every Mormon is taught to know what he believes, and to give 
a reason for it, and if sedulous inculcation can give sound and 
saving knowledge, none of the Saints need be lacking. 

In his philosophical “ Introduction,” M. Remy is pleased to 
mention Mormonism as one of the three remarkable religious 
movements of America. Emerson, Channing, and Joseph 
Smith represent the three principal “ phases of faith” on 
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this side of the Atlantic. The religion which Emerson teaches 
is pure individualism, which renounces all external form and 
dogma, and makes the man his own god ; the religion which 
Channing gave is a reform of existing faiths, according to the 
principles of reason, retaining only what can be harmonized 
with the enlightened sense of man; while the religion of 
Joseph Smith is an eclectic agglomeration of the available 
peculiarities, or perhaps we may say of the proved truths of 
all other systems,— Pagan, Moslem, Jew, and Christian. The 
first system is a system of rejection ; the second, of elimina- 
tion ; the third, of fusion. M. Remy apologizes for placing 
such honorable names as Emerson and Channing in so de- 
grading a society, and would by no means liken the invention 
of an impostor to the work of those for whom he declares his 
profound admiration. In ranking Joe Smith with religious 
reformers, he by no means makes himself the defender of this 
charlatan. 

In the multitude of interpretations, it is not easy to decide 
the exact average of the Mormon belief. The Catechism is 
clear enough, and does not vex us with many metaphysical 
subtilties or distinctions ; but so large is the liberty of proph- 
esying, that the effulgence of commentary confuses with its 
cross lights the central sun of faith. Orson Pratt and his 
brethren have done for the elements of their religion what the 
Rabbins have done for the Mishna. The “ Pearl of Great 
Price,” perpetually quoted in the Catechism, is an abridged 
targum of the Biblical account, containing the substance of 
holy doctrine, with the addition of the Book of Abraham, 
“translated from some records that have fallen into our hands 
from the catacombs of Egypt, purporting to be the writings of 
Abraham whilst he was in Egypt, written with his own hand 
on papyrus. With a fac-simile of three papyri.” In the deci- 
phering of these Egyptian “ papyri,” it is only just to say that 
the Spiritualists of New England have been more fortunate 
and. successful even than the Mormons. Documents have 
been brought to light the existence of which had never even 
been hinted, and the last novelty that we have seen advertised 
is a new version of the four Gospels, revised, corrected, and 
adapted to the wants and opinions of the present age, by the 
spirits of the four Evangelists. 
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In addition to the “ Pearl of Great Price,” the standard 
authorities of the Mormon Church are the “ Book of Doc- 
trine and Covenants,” being a selection from the Revela- 
tions of Mr. Joseph Smith,—a duodecimo of 336 pages; 
the Book of Mormon; and, above all, the Bible. The seers 
and preachers may press their opinions upon the Saints in 
their assemblies, but these four volumes constitute the sub- 
stance of law and testimony. To them new revelations may 
be added, but from them nothing shall be subtracted. The 
Mormons complain that they have been judged too much by 
the opinions of their preachers. They appeal to the inspired 
sources; and in our statement of their faith, we shall take 
rather what we find in the Catechism than what Messrs. 
Remy and Burton report of the speculations of their doctors. 
Even the word of the prophet, where it declares no new pos- 
itive vision, is to be judged as a human word, and to be set 
aside if it conflicts with the infallible record of truth. Such 
a conflict, indeed, is not probable; and if the brethren seem 
to see their prophet in an error, it is the part of modesty 
rather to suspect their own impression, and to believe them- 
selves mistaken. Brother Kimball labors to persuade them 
_ that the voice of Brother Brigham is always the voice of 
God. 

In the Catechism of the Saints, as compiled by Elder John 
Jaques, there are eighteen chapters. The first chapter is of 
personal facts and preliminary personal duties, — ethics be- 
fore theology. What is your name? When and where 
were you born? In what branch of the Church were you 
“blessed” and baptized? These are the first questions asked 
of the neophyte. Love to God, to parents, and to all man- 
kind are then stated as the three prime duties, and the re- 
ward specially promised to filial obedience is the Jewish re- 
ward of many days upon the earth. A “short life” the 
Mormons regard as a calamity and a punishment. The sec- 
ond chapter of the Catechism lays down tradition, reason, 
and, best of all, revelation, as the three ways of “ knowing 
God.” Of “Revelations” we have a “great number” spe- 
cified,—to Abraham, to Moses, to Isaiah, to the father of 
John, to Stephen, to John the Divine, to the brother of 
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Jared, to Lehi, to “a great multitude of Nephites,” to Jo- 
seph Smith, to Oliver Cowdery, and to Sidney Rigdon. The 
question of number in the Godhead is decisively answered. 
There are “many Gods,” but only one who should be wor- 
shipped. Jesus is God, the Holy Ghost is God; the three 
persons are “one in character and attributes, but not in sub- 
stance.” John saw 144,000 gods, and all faithful souls will 
at last become gods. God is in the form of a man, and has 
a man’s body. He is omnipresent by his spirit, but his per- 
son is only in one place at a time. There are three states 
of existence for the souls of men,— the pre-earthly state, 
the earthly state, and the post-earthly state, when souls go 
back to God from whom they came. The affairs of earth 
were primarily decreed in a grand council of “the gods,” 
in which the rebel Lucifer presumed to dissent and was cast 
out for his contumacy” The gods organized the earth, but 
did not create its elements, which always existed, since it is 
impossible that something should be formed out of nothing. 

The Mormon doctrine of the origin of sin adheres in detail 
to the Scriptural narrative, but modifies it only by maintain- 
ing that the fall of man was a great blessing and a most for- 
tunate circumstance, since it secured salvation to so large a 
number, and made it possible for men to get to heaven. If 
Adam and his spouse had partaken of the “tree of life” 
rather than of the other tree, they would have had no mor- 
tal children, and would have been always subject to the 
Devil. Of Christ’s redemption, the Catechism teaches that it 
extends absolutely to all children under eight years of age, 
and to others through faith and repentance, which, with 
baptism, are the three things essential to salvation. Bap- 
tism must be performed by immersion, and all persons who 
have arrived at years of discretion ought to be baptized. 
After baptism come the gifts of the Holy Spirit, which all 
true believers can enjoy, and which are communicated by 
the laying on of hands of the apostles and elders. The 
Lord’s Supper, a memorial sacrament, may be observed on 
every Sunday, and if wine cannot be procured for it, water 
may be used. It was one of the revelations to Joseph Smith, 
servant of the Lord, that water more truly represented the 
Saviour’s blood than wine purchased of enemies. 
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There can be no schism in the Mormon body. The Saints 
are exclusive, and they affirm the anger of God against all 
other churches, large and small, which they include under 
the head of “ sects.” The signs of the Latter-Day Saints, it 
is stated, can be readily recognized ;—a perfect organiza- 
tion ; continued revelations; the Holy Ghost present; unity ; 
the conversion of the wicked; the building of temples in- 
stead of churches and chapels, and dedicating them to God 
instead of to men and women; persecutions without number ; 
and exemplary virtue ;—all these proving that the seal of 
God is visibly set to the union of the anointed. A slight 
abatement, however, must be made from the pretence of un- 
broken unity. The plague of heresy and schism has invaded 
this band of brethren. Leaders of sects have been cast out 
with terrible anathemas; and in the catalogue of Mormon 
members, M. Remy reckons two thousand “schismatics” and 
** independents” in Texas, Pennsylvania, and Michigan. The 
early days of the Church, before its hierarchy had become 
fully organized, were greatly disturbed by the revolts of self- 
willed zealots. Of the later apostates, many have returned 
penitent into the bosom of the Church. 

To the ten commandments of Moses and the two command- 
ments of Jesus the Mormon Catechism adds a special “ Word 
of Wisdom,” given to Joe Smith on the 27th of February, 
1833. This word of wisdom denounces the use of wine, ex- 
cept it is home-made ; of animal food, except in winter, cold, 
and famine; of tobacco, because it is filthy; and of “ hot 
drinks,” because they relax the stomach. The third para 
graph of this word teaches “ that wheat is good for man, corn 
for oxen, oats for horses, rye for fowls and beasts, barley for 
useful animals and for mild drinks for man.” Very much of 
the Mormon preaching is upon the subject of dietetics and 
hygiene. The care of the body is closely joined to that of the 
soul. 

The longest chapter in the Catechism is the seventh, that 
which describes the hierarchy, — unquestionably the great 
strength of the religion. In its elaborate priesthood, rather 
than in any system of dogma, does the power of Mormonism 
rest. The people are awed and charmed by this vast and 
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orderly organization, complete before their eyes, and embra- 
cing the world in its sweep; and all the more because it has 
no paraphernalia of robes, or badges, or tonsures. In dress, 
demeanor, conversation, and occupation the priesthood are 
like the people, having the same trades, and claiming by their 
religious rank no exemption from ordinary duties. This 
priesthood is twofold,—of Melchisedek first, and then of 
Aaron. To the Melchisedek priesthood belong the Presidency, 
the revelations, and the keys of spiritual blessings. It is to 
the Saints what the monasteries are to the Oriental churches. 
To the Aaronic priesthood belong the keys of ministration and 
the care of outward ordinances. This priesthood, Levitical 
and confined to the seed of Aaron (though we cannot discover 
any Jews in Mormondom), is an “ appendage” to the other. 
The various officers of the Melchisedek priesthood are included 
in the general name of “elders.” The special names of these 
elders are Apostle, Seventy, Patriarch or Evangelist, and High- 
Priest. An apostle organizes, a patriarch blesses, a seventy 
travels and preaches (the word “ seventy” means a single per- 
son, — there may be a hundred seventies), and a high-priest 
presides and administers the ordinances. The duty of elders 
in general is to preach and baptize, to ordain other elders and 
the lower orders, to lay on hands, to bless children, and to lead 
in the meetings. To the Aaronic priesthood belong Bishops, 
Priests, Teachers, and Deacons. The bishop takes charge of 
the temporal business of the Church, and sits as judge upon 
transgressors. The priest administers ordinances and visits 
the Saints. The teacher and deacon watch over and comfort 
the Church. All these officers must be specially ordained, 
and all of them must be in the right line of descent, and have 
received a special call from heaven. There are no irregular 
admissions into this hierarchy; and every man must stand in 
his own lot and do his own work. 

From these two orders of priesthood are made up the nine - 
* quorums”’ of the Church. Of these quorums, the chief is 
the “ First Presidency,’”’ which consists of the President and 
two councillors. The President is to be seer, revelator, trans- 
lator, and prophet. Next to this is the quorum of the “ Twelve 
Apostles,” a travelling council, who go where the President 
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bids, were it to the ends of the earth, to preach the Gospel 
and build up churches. They also have a president, who is 
chosen by seniority of age. The next quorum, of the “ High 
Council,” consists of twelve high-priests, with a president, 
whose business it is to settle difficulties in the Church. The 
*“‘ Seventies” are separated into quorums of seventy members 
in each, of which there were, in 1855, thirty-nine. Each quo- 
rum has seven presidents, and the seventh presides over the 
other six. The seven presidents of the first quorum of sev- 
enties preside over all the quorums. We need not specify the 
quorums of the lower ranks of the priesthood, which are ar- 
ranged with equal precision. The “ Presiding Bishop,” who 
is chief officer, must be, if it be possible to find such a person, 
a “literal descendant” of Aaron. If such a person cannot 
be found, then the Order of Melchisedek supplies the officer. 
This contingency is not probable, since the same revelation 
which imparts the knowledge of the Lord’s will may confirm 
the lineage of any whom the choice of the Church prefers. 
Angels can always testify to purity of blood, as well as to 
purity of doctrine; and doubtless Brother Edward Hunter 
has celestial authority for his Levitical pedigree. It is dis- 
tinctly allowed, in the Book of Doctrine and Covenants, that 
claimants may ascertain their right by “revelation from the 
Lord.” 

Mormon theology reckons, not two, but many “ dispensa- 
tions.” The Catechism mentions ten,— the dispensations in 
Adam, Enoch, Noah, Jared’s brother, Abraham, Jacob, Moses, 
Lehi, Jesus, and Joseph Smith. Of these, the last, which 
bears the name of the “ Dispensation of the Fulness of 
Times,” is the greatest and the final, confirmed by manifold 
testimonies, by gifts of miracle and prophecy, by prodigies in 
the heavens, and by the delivery of hieroglyphic plates. The 
end of all things will be the destruction of the wicked; the 
prosperity of the righteous; the evangelization of the world 
by the new Gospel; the establishment of a New Jerusalem in 
Jackson County, Missouri; the descent of Christ upon the 
Mount of Olives, “ which will cleave in two”; the defeat of 
the Jews; the resurrection of the Saints; a peaceful mil- 
lennial reign of Christ; and at last the change to a new 
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heavens and a new earth, “on which the glorified immortal 
Saints will live and reign as kings and priests throughout 
eternity.” One item of this eschatology seems to be ques- 
tioned. Not all the Saints consent that the New Jerusalem 
is to be in Jackson County, Missouri; and it is probable that, 
after the completion of the Temple in Salt Lake City, a new 
revelation will substitute that place as the abode of supreme 
bliss. 

This statement of the faith of the Mormons is taken from 
Elder Jaques’s Catechism. But the more abstruse symbols of 
the Church add some refinements. Orson Pratt, in his com- 
mentary on the fourteen articles of the Mormon creed, de- 
velops the materialism of the system, the efficacy of baptism 
for the dead, the humanity of the Deity, the physical resur- 
rection of the body, the rejection of “lazy” men from the 
Christian salvation, and the reserve of the Lord in communi- 
cating important religious truth. That reserve was signally 
manifested in holding back the revelation of what has become 
the characteristic feature of the religion. Three eras are 
already reckoned in Mormon history, which Captain Burton 
styles the Monogamic, the Polygamic, and the Materialistic. 
The first authentic communication of celestial marriage, or 
plurality of wives, was made to Joe Smith in Nauvoo on the 
12th of July, 1843. It was accompanied by an explanation. 
Privately imparted by the prophet to a few friends, it gradually 
became a rule of conduct. But not until nine years afterward 
was it openly promulgated by Brother Brigham as the order 
of the Divine Life. Now it is professed, defended, and glo- 
ried in. No man in Mormondom is entitled to the praise of 
piety unless he can boast of more than one woman “ sealed ” 
as his wife. The greater the number of wives, the greater 
the honor. 

The length to which this article has already extended spares 
us the duty of reviewing the Mormon argument for the prac- 
tice of polygamy, and exposing its sophistry and its folly. 
With all its ingenious use of Scripture analogies, with all its 
pretence of preventing licentiousness and promoting chastity, 
with all its physiological pleas and statistics, it cannot be freed 
from its disgusting and revolting character. It may be true, 
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as the Saints allege, that the morality of their community is 
better than that of the average of Christian cities, that there 
is scarcely any gross vice, and that their women are contented 
and happy. The strongest vindications of polygamy, indeed, 
have been from the pens of female writers. Yet it is evident 
to even superficial observation, that the decency and good order 
of the Mormon state is not attributable to this abominable cus- 
tom, but rather to circumstances of position and government. 
The Mormons were as pure, as upright, and as industrious 
before the promulgation of polygamy as they have been since. 
And their best history is in that period when there was a single 
wife to each husband. The doctrine may be kept in the Church 
on a religious pretext, and doubtless some who marry second 
and third wives do this now from religious motives, and not 
of free desire. But in the beginning it came into the Church 
through lust and sensualism, and the Divine sanction claimed 
for it was the excuse for low passion. We shall not waste words 
upon what is so hateful when joined to the idea of a Christian 
society, — upon the most pernicious of all the hallucinations 
of this century. The hallucination seems to be gaining ground 
even in a more respectable branch of the Christian Church, if 
we may trust the recent letter of the English Bishop of Natal 
and Colenso as a sign of the times. 

The Mormon sacred days are not very numerous. The 
Saints keep Sunday after the manner of the Christian sects, 
by going to the regular place of worship, where the songs of 
Zion are sung, prayers are offered, one or more sermons are 
preached, and the sacraments are administered. Both the 
prayers and the sermons in Salt Lake City are reported in 
short-hand to be printed. In each town there is but a single 
place of worship, since it is not becoming to have any rivalry 
or division of the congregation. Those who cannot find seats 
must stand, and those who cannot get in and hear must stand 
without and wait. Sometimes a text is taken for the sermons, 
but usually they are harangues upon the topic uppermost in 
the speaker’s mind. There are two services on Sunday, the 
second like the first. We cannot find that the Saints have yet 
been vexed by the passion for a liturgy, or have tried the ex- 
periment of “ vespers.” The spirit of the discourses keeps 
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the attention fixed, and neither M. Remy nor Captain Burton 
mentions any instance of sleeping in the sacred place. 

Twice in the year solemn conferences are held in the capital 
to transact the business of the Church. These are on the 6th 
of April and the 6th of October, and they last four days. At 
these conferences the officers of the Church are re-elected, 
every man having a vote. As the voters are told whom to 
vote for, the process is an easy one, and there is no need of 
that electioneering machinery which must precede the meet- 
ings of the Gentiles. The conferences are usually thronged . 
by brethren from all the settlements, are opened with prayer 
and music, and are accompanied by statements of the history 
and prospects of the Church. The martyrs are called to mind, 
the promises are repeated, and any new visions which may 
have been vouchsafed in the past season are produced for the 
joy of the assembly. 

For the day of National Independence the Saints have sub- 
stituted the 24th of July, the day on which, after long jour- 
neying across the waste, in the year 1847, Brother Brigham 
and his company entered the sacred precincts, and established 
there the seat of their Church. This day of deliverance is kept 
more soberly than the national holiday of the States, nor are 
unrestrained potations and a lavish consumption of powder 
regarded as fit signs of gratitude and joy. In all things, Mor- 
mon customs keep a sort of subdued decorum. Nothing ex- 
cessive is encouraged or permitted. The shoutings must not 
be too loud, nor the dancings too long. The life of the Saints 
must be even, and work must be interfered with as little as 
possible. Indeed, the cardinal virtue of the Mormon system 
is industry. Without this, an amiable temper, a decent behav- 
ior, respect for superiors, and ardent piety are all imperfect. 
The beehive is the sign of the people, and the law is that all 
shall work, and each shall do as much as he can. The sym- 
bol is defective, inasmuch as in the Mormon hive there are to 
be no drones and no queen-bee. Men and women, high and 
low, are all to be workers to the extent of their force. 

A word should be said upon the music of the Mormons. 
According to M. Remy, this is of a superior kind, arranged in 
part from selections from the best masters, and executed in a 
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style not much below that of Westminster Abbey and the Sis- 
tine Chapel. The singing is congregational, and the women 
join in it with great spirit. In the Salt Lake City there is a 
** Musical Society,’ which gives concerts from time to time. 
The Saints are fond of lively metres, and utterly avoid all 
doleful and dispiriting music. Even when the terrors of the 
law are presented, a cheerful strain accompanies the threat- 
ening, and the parting hymn always disperses any gloom and 
fear that may have been cast upon the assembly. The exhil- 
aration of song rather than of strong drink is that in which the 
Saints delight. The prophet frequently describes his spiritual 
condition as prompting him to dance and sing. A propos of 
this tendency, M. Remy has appended to his work a treatise 
upon the Shakers, whom he calls the “ antipodes of the Mor- 
mons.” 

The details of the condition of the Latter-Day Saints which 
we have here gathered, are but a small portion of what might 
be collected from the abundant sources within our reach. But 
we must forego further gleanings. Upon the future of the 
Mormon people it is not desirable to speculate, — whether the 
newly-elected Representative and Senators will be allowed to 
sit in the American Congress, or whether this alien commu- 
nity will be again driven out from the land which they have 
occupied. Some predict a short life for so mean a fanaticism, 
and believe that it will die out within this century. Others 
see it growing to become a great and powerful religious body. 
To some, the falsehood of polygamy which it has adopted 
seems certain to be its destruction, while to others this singu- 
larity seems to insure its increase. Whatever its future may 
be, it is a most curious phenomenon of the present time, and 
offers material for study and reflection which is new in relig- 
ious history. After the hundred embodied vagaries of relig- 
ious imposture, Mormonism gives something original in its 
theology, its methods, its customs, and its developments. Its 
eclecticism is a novel combination ; and while it is the union 
of many genera, it is the only species of its own genus. What 
philosopher will show us the true place of that aggregation of 
ideas which, in spite of its elements of good, remains in its 
whole only a monstrous and ridiculous excrescence ? 
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Art. IX. — Considerations on Representative Government. 
By Joun Sruart Mitzi, Author of “A System of Logic, 
Ratiocinative and Inductive.” New York: Harper and 

Brothers. 1862. 12mo. pp. 365. 


PoLiticaL institutions are not created out of nothing ; they 
grow from the antecedents and surroundings of the nation that 
is subject to them. They are effectively modified only by the 
progress or the essential change of the people in the elements 
of material, mental, or moral well-being. Modifications put in 
force by exterior power, as in the case of conquest or of the 
overmastering influence of a greater nation, endure only while 
the outward pressure lasts, or remain in form and letter while 
their substance and intent become obsolete. Revolutions from 
within are always slow, though they may seem sudden. Dis- 
ruption barely marks the advanced stage of a process that may 
have been going on for centuries, and when it occurs it is a 
token, not of the entireness of the revolution, but of the un- 
elastic rigidness of the displaced institutions. A state may be 
so organized that fundamental changes can be effected without 
the slightest shock ; or it may be so constituted as to admit of 
no new principle or idea without convulsion. If this view be 
correct, it might seem at first thought that forms of govern- 
ment are determined by fate, and in no wise by choice or voli- 
tion on the part of the governed. But so far is this from being 
the case, that such choice or volition is the most potent of all 
political causes, —— not indeed infallibly efficacious, (for in all 
human affairs an inexorable past may tie the hands of the 
present,) but strong enough to overcome almost every force 
short of immemorial prescription or ingrained national ten- 

—dencies. 

Here, then, is the scope of political philosophy, especially 
when, as in numerous cases from Plato’s Republic down to 
the treatise now under review, it assumes a concrete form, not 
only establishing principles, but defining organisms as yet un- 
tried and unfamiliar. The process is slow and stepwise ; but 
an idea that has once commended itself to an influential mind 
is already in a fair way to find ultimate realization in a consti- 
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tution or government. This book propounds principles and 
modes of organism and administration which no nation upon 
earth is prepared to embody, yet the ability with which they 
are stated and defended renders their adoption in the distant 
future highly probable. The author’s ideas will gradually 
diffuse themselves among philosophers who occupy his own 
intellectual plane; by their agency they will work their way 
into the common mind as reasonable, but impracticable ; then 
they will be esteemed as desideranda in governmental institu- 
tions ; and, when they are once objects of desire, they will in 
due time become objects of the popular will and choice. 

We do not propose to follow Mr. Mill over the entire ground 
occupied by his treatise. Ours will be the easier task of select- 
ing some few of its salient points, and discussing them in our 
own way, borrowing much of our material from him, but 
freely adding to, or digressing from, his course of illustration 
and argument. 

Because a representative government is ideally the best 
form, it does not follow that it is always practicable, or al- 
ways expedient when practicable. It is not practicable unless 
the people desire it,— unless they are able and willing to do 
what is necessary for its preservation, — unless they are able 
and willing to perform intelligently and honestly the functions 
which it imposes on them. It is not to be desired for a people 
that has not learned the lesson of obedience. This lesson is 
best learned under an absolute government, and especially 
under military rule. On the other hand, extreme passiveness 
disqualifies a nation for profiting by a representative govern- 
ment, which in that case would be virtually nominated by the 
supreme executive, and would be a mere court of registration 
for the dicta of irresponsible power. Imperfect union and 
centralization would equally render a representative govern- 
ment inexpedient; for in this case local interests would pre- 
dominate to the prejudice of the general good, and the unify- 
ing power of the central administration would be weakened 
and thwarted by the pestilent activity of sectional rivalries 
and animosities. There is yet another partial disqualification, 
which we prefer to quote in Mr. Mill’s own words. 

“Among the tendencies which, without absolutely rendering a peo- 
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ple unfit for representative government, seriously incapacitate them 
from reaping the full benefit of it, one deserves particular notice. 
There are two states of the inclinations, intrinsically very different, 
but which have something in common, by virtue of which they often 
coincide in the direction they give to the efforts of individuals and of 
nations ; one is the desire to exercise power over others; the other is 
disinclination to have power exercised over themselves. The differ- 
ence between different portions of mankind in the relative strength of 
these two dispositions is one of the most important elements in their 
history. There are nations in whom the passion for governing others 
is so much stronger than the desire of personal independence, that for 
the mere shadow of the one they are found ready to sacrifice the whole 
of the other. Each one of their number is willing, like the private 
soldier in an army, to abdicate his personal freedom of action into the 
hands of his general, provided the army is triumphant and victorious, 
and he is able to flatter himself that he is one of a conquering host, 
though the notion that he has himself any share in the domination ex- 
ercised over the conquered is an illusion. A government strictly lim- 
ited in its powers and attributions, required to hold its hands from 
overmeddling, and to let most things go on without its assuming the 
part of guardian or director, is not to the taste of such a people ; in their 
eyes, the possessors of authority can hardly take too much upon them- 
selves, provided the authority itself is open to general competition. 
An average individual among them prefers the chance, however distant 
or improbable, of wielding some share of power over his fellow-citizens, 
above the certainty, to himself and others, of having no unnecessary 
power exercised over them. These are the elements of a people of 
place-hunters, in whom the course of politics is mainly determined by 
place-hunting ; where equality alone is cared for, but not liberty ; where 
the contests of political parties are but struggles to decide whether the 
power of meddling in everything shall belong to one class or another, 
perhaps merely to one knot of public men or another; where the idea 
entertained of democracy is merely that of opening offices to the com- | 
petition of all, instead of a few; where, the more popular the institu- 
tions, the more innumerable are the places created, and the more 
monstrous the over-government exercised by all over each, and by the 
executive over all. It would be as unjust as it would be ungenerous 
to offer this, or anything approaching to it, as an unexaggerated picture 
of the French people; yet the degree in which they do participate in 
this type of character has caused representative government by a lim- 
ited class to break down by excess of corruption, and the attempt at 
representative government by the whole male population to end in giv- 
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ing one man the power of consigning any number of the rest, without 
trial, to Lambessa or Cayenne, provided he allows all of them to think 
themselves not excluded from the possibility of sharing his favors. 
The point of character which, beyond any other, fits the people of this 
country for representative government, is that they have almost uni- 
versally the contrary characteristic. They are very jealous of any 
attempt to exercise power over them not sanctioned by long usage and 
by their own opinion of right, but they in general care very little for 
the exercise of power over others. Not having the smallest sympathy 
with the passion for governing, while they are but too well acquainted 
with the motives of private interest from which that office is sought, 
they prefer that it should be performed by those to whom it comes 
without seeking, as a consequence of social position. If foreigners 
understood this, it would account to them for some of the apparent con- 
tradictions in the political feelings of Englishmen ; their unhesitating 
readiness to let themselves be governed by the higher classes, coupled 
with so little personal subservience to them, that no people are so fond 
of resisting authority when it oversteps certain prescribed limits, or so 
determined to make their rulers always remember that they will only 
be governed in the way they themselves like best. Place-hunting, 
accordingly, is a form of ambition to which the English, considered 
nationally, are almost strangers. If we except the few families or con- 
nections of whom official employment lies directly in the way, English- 
men’s views of advancement in life take an altogether different direc- 
tion, — that of success in business or in a profession. They have the 
strongest distaste for any mere struggle for office by political parties or 
individuals; and there are few things to which they have a greater 
aversion than to the multiplication of public employments; a thing, on 
the contrary, always popular with the bureaucracy-ridden nations of 
the Continent, who would rather pay higher taxes than diminish, by 
the smallest fraction, their individual chances of a place for themselves 
or their relatives, and among whom a cry for retrenchment never 
means abolition of offices, but the reduction of the salaries of those 
which are too considerable for the ordinary citizen to have any chance 
of being appointed to them.” — pp. 93 - 96. 


While we agree fully with Mr. Mill that a representative 
government would be under many conceivable conditions im- 
possible or worthless, we cannot lose sight of the efficacy of 
free and popular institutions as educators of public sentiment 
and of individual intelligence, capacity, and energy. If a 
nation can barely “keep out of fire and water,” can secure 
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domestic peace, prevent any grave infractions of justice, and 
maintain honorable relations with other powers, under a gov- 
ernment whose functionaries are dependent on, and at fre- 
quent intervals replaced by, the general suffrage, it will develop 
its capacity of self-help and its interior resources more rapidly 
and more symmetrically with its own often unwise, defective, 
or vacillating legislation, than beneath the tutelage of the 
wisest and most beneficent autocracy or oligarchy conceivable. 
It is a vast benefit to a people to have the horizon of thought 
enlarged. The man who has a share by his suffrage in mak- 
ing or administering the laws of the land, even if he votes 
injudiciously, — even if his views of public affairs are dim or 
false, — yet has for his own private concerns, whether of inter- 
est or duty, a steadiness of vision and purpose, a conscious 
dignity, a felt responsibleness, which can hardly be found 
among the most intelligent subjects of absolute rule. He in 
whom resides an aliquot portion of the sovereignty will bear 
his kingly estate in mind on the numerous occasions in daily 
life on which he might else forget even his manhood. The 
gravity of the Anglo-Saxon character, as contrasted with the 
frivolity of some races that belong to other branches of the 
great Teutonic family, may be traced with more probability 
to the difference of political institutions than to hereditary 
laws of temperament. Certain it is that scions of the various 
stocks ingrafted on American Anglo-Saxondom take on, in a 
single generation, the reflective habits of their adopted soil, and 
bear a closer resemblance to the people of which they form 
a part, than to the nations whence they sprang. The principle 
for which we contend may be traced in the democratic govern- 
ments — not representative — of the Grecian republics. Ath- 
ens was most atrociously misgoverned when her archons and 
other magistrates were chosen by lot, when the assembled 
demos held the reins of state, and when popular eloquence 
was mightier than virtue, law, or justice. But the power 
which every citizen held by his suffrage, and the power which 
might devolve upon him from the mysterious urn, educated 
the people to a clearness of apprehension, a subtilty of intel- 
lect, an activity and energy, such as had no precedent and 
have had no parallel. While Rome was a veritable republic, 
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her popular assembly also was a nation of kings, and from her 
plebeian ranks there constantly rose men fitted for the highest 
trusts in peace and war,—men whose fame immeasurably 
exceeds that of the greatest generals and administrators under 
the Emperors. 

As regards the proper functions of a representative govern- 
ment, Mr. Mill presents views in some respects novel, but, as 
seems to us, eminently sound and just. That a numerous rep- 
resentative body cannot conduct the executive administration 
with wisdom and vigor, is universally conceded. Yet the con- 
trolling power is always virtually vested in the representatives 
of a free people, and that no less in a monarchy than in a re- 
public. In Great Britain the sovereign is powerless against 
the Commons. The royal veto may indeed postpone, and by 
postponing may defeat, the transient purpose of the people in a 
season of excitement; but it cannot withstand the settled, de- 
liberate will of the nation, or prevent the progressive wisdom of 
the community from righting ancient wrongs, and embodying 
the best and ripest views it has attained in the various depart- 
ments of the public service. The checks interposed by the 
royal prerogative are simply such checks as a self-governing 
people must of necessity provide against its own temporary 
caprices and delusions, and experience has shown that they 
are less arbitrarily employed by an hereditary sovereign than 
they have repeatedly been by the elective sovereign of the 
United States. 

Among the functions that by common consent reside in the 
representatives of a free people, that of taxation has been 
regarded as one of the foremost. Yet this is virtually exer- 
cised by the few, not by the many. The basis of the annual 
levies is the estimates furnished by the executive departments, 
which may indeed be modified, but cannot be essentially 
changed, by the vote of the representative body. The mode of 
apportionment can be determined only by select committees 
of that body, subject to the revision of the whole. And it is 
very certain that the less the estimates of a competent execu- 
tive and the recommendations of an impartial committee of 
finance are tampered with by the partisan influences that are 
prone to affect legislative bodies, the more surely are the 
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interests of the public service and of individual tax-payers 
brought into harmony. 

But Mr. Mill goes farther than this. He maintains that 
legislation is not among the proper functions of a representa- 
tive body. He suggests the expediency of a legislative com- 
mission, whose business it shall be to prepare all bills for the 
action of the assembly. If the bills proposed by such a com- 
mission meet the wishes of the majority, they should pass in 
the precise form in which they are proposed ; if they are re- 
pugnant to the wishes of the majority, they should be peremp- 
torily rejected. If amendments are desired, the bills should 
be referred back to the commission, to be reported in a new 
draft. The reasons for such a provision are obvious. For the 
framing of laws a knowledge of the whole body of pre-exist- 
ing laws is essentially requisite. From a lack of this knowl- 
edge springs the frequent conflict of laws, and thence the 
uncertainty, the utter dice-work, that is often manifest in the 
administration of justice. The chaotic state of the British 
statutes is well known and universally admitted. In many of 
the States of our Union this same condition of the statutes has 
rendered codification necessary ; and hardly is the long labor 
completed, and the body of the revised statutes in the hands 
of the people, than the confusion commences anew, and the 
volume becomes obsolete before its leaves are worn. Then, 
too, laws which are to be subjected to strict and technical 
rules of interpretation need to be carefully guarded in their 
phraseology, lest the intent of their makers be frustrated or 
exceeded by their ignorance of legal terms and formulas. 

According to Mr. Mill, “ the proper function of a represent- 
ative assembly is to watch and control the government; to 
throw the light of publicity on its acts; to compel a full expo- 
sition and justification of all of them which any one considers 
questionable ; to censure them if found condemnable, and, if 
the men who compose the government abuse their trust, or 
fulfil it in a manner which conflicts with the deliberate sense 
of the nation, to expel them from office, and either expressly 
or virtually appoint their successors.”” Our author attaches 
also a very high importance to a representative body as liter- 
ally a parliament, a talking assembly. On this subject he 
writes : — 
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“T know not how a representative assembly can more usefully em- 
ploy itself than in talk, when the subject of talk is the great public 
interests of the country, and every sentence of it represents the opinion 
either of some important body of persons in the nation, or of an indi- 
vidual in whom some such body have reposed their confidence. A 
place where every interest and shade of opinion in the country can 
have its cause even passionately pleaded, in the face of the government 
and of all other interests and opinions,—can compel them to listen, 
and either comply, or state clearly why they do not, — is in itself, if it 
answered no other purpose, one of the most important political institu- 
tions that can exist anywhere, and one of the foremost benefits of free 
government. Such ‘talking’ would never be looked upon with dispar- 
agement if it were not allowed to stop ‘doing’; which it never would, 
if assemblies knew and acknowledged that talking and discussion are 
their proper business, while doing, as the result of discussion, is the 
task, not of a miscellaneous body, but of individuals specially trained to 
it; that the fit office of an assembly is to see that those individuals are 
honestly and intelligently chosen, and to interfere no further with them, 
except by unlimited latitude of suggestion and criticism, and by apply- 
ing or withholding the final seal of national assent. It is for want of 
this judicious reserve that popular assemblies attempt to do what they 
cannot do well, — to govern and legislate, — and provide no machinery 
but their own for much of it, when of course every hour spent in talk 
is an hour withdrawn from actual business.” — pp. 117, 118. 


This view may reconcile us in part to the alleged waste of 
time in most of our representative assemblies, especially to the 
very small proportion of time employed by Congress in “ do- 
ing,” and to the numerous speeches made for the sole behoof 
and benefit of constituents, — the “ talking” with the whole 
nation for an audience. There can be little doubt that the 
else inefficient harangues delivered in the Capitol tend to 
arouse and energize the thought of the people on subjects of 
vital interest, and that, so far as the public mind is progres- 
sive in political science, its progress is largely due to the free 
ventilation of opinion, prejudice, and passion on the floor of 
Congress. The instances are not wanting in which the de- 
bates that have preceded an important measure, though not 
known to change a single vote, have given to the- general 
opinion and conscience of the country a direction opposed to 
that of the final vote of the legislative chambers. In the 
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great issues which are joined in our present civil war, it is 
true, on the one hand, that Congress had, prior to the seces- 
sion of South Carolina, taken no action whatever at which the 
most sensitive advocate of slavery had need to feel alarm; but 
it is equally true that Congressional discussion had brought 
the public sentiment of the Free States to a point at which 
action adverse to slavery would soon have been imperatively 
demanded, and could not have been much longer delayed. 

The chief danger incident to a representative government, 
as Mr. Mill justly maintains, is that of class-legislation, that 
is, the neglect by the governing class of other interests than 
its own. This need not spring from corrupt or selfish motives. 
On the other hand, such motives are so liable to be detected 
and exposed, that, though when they are made operative they 
have emphatic recognition and live in long memory, they 
probably affect the course of legislation but seldom and feebly. 
What is to be feared is the unconscious class-egotism which’ 
identifies its own immediate interests with the public good, 
and the honest non-appreciation or misapprehension of the 
needs and rights of other classes. Thus,—to draw our illus- 
tration from the two great classes into which civilized society 
divides itself, the employers and the employed, or those who 
do and those who do not subsist by hand-labor,— neither of 
these classes can enter into the self-consciousness of the other. 
The laborer has but a vague comprehension of the elements . 
which constitute the rightfulness of property and the legiti- 
macy of large incomes; still less, of the offset to the superior 
advantages of wealth in its peculiar responsibilities, cares, and 
perils ; least of all, of the inestimable public benefit of great 
estates as safety-funds and movement-funds for the subsistence 
and enterprise of the whole community. On the other hand, 
the non-laboring classes are prone to think of laborers as mere 
operatives, deserving barely to be comfortably lodged, clothed, 
and fed, while they are in full employment, and are to a great 
degree unaware of the depressing and precarious conditions 
under which they often toil, of the social arrangements which 
often defraud labor of its rights, and of the sensibilities and 
cravings which poverty suppresses only when it is allied with 
gross ignorance or vice. Each class is liable to legislate to 
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the disadvantage of the other. Thus, during the brief periods 
when the proletaries of France have had the power of the 
empire in their hands, wealth has been treated as a crime, the 
rights of property have been ruthlessly invaded, and the wild- 
est dreams of socialism have threatened the people with their 
realization. In Great Britain; on the contrary, where the 
elective franchise has been carefully guarded and restricted, 
the worst portion of the national legislation has been that 
which relates to the laboring and pauper classes. The English 
poor-laws are adapted to create the very evil they are designed 
to mitigate ; the system of public education is still in a chaotic 
state; there remain legal obstacles to free competition in the 
labor market; the abuses of the factories and the mines were 
patent to the whole world long before Parliament attempted to 
remedy them; Ireland has owed more of her suffering and 
depopulation to stepmotherly legislation than to all other 
causes combined; and the rapid consolidation of landed es- 
tates, with diminished products from the soil and employment 
for its cultivators, is due to the operation of laws which em- 
body, in a sense never intended by its Author, the sacred 
maxim, ‘* Unto every one which hath, shall be given, and from 
him that hath not, even that he hath shall be taken away.” 
Except during a revolutionary epoch and a violent upheaving 
of the lower strata of society, the danger of legislation less 
‘ favorable to the laboring class than to capitalists and proprie- 
tors is always imminent. -It is not averted by universal suf- 
frage. The great mass of the voters are not represented by 
their own candidates. The intelligence, influence, and posi- 
tion which make a man eligible, are seldom found, except 
among those whose affinities are with the employers rather 
than with the employed. It is, indeed, for the interest of 
those who would retain office by popular suffrage, to consult 
for the welfare of the whole body of their constituents; but 
an outside view of their rights, claims, and wants must 
always be inadequate as compared with the knowledge which 
experience and fellow-feeling would give. Only a sincere and 
self-devoting philanthropy can discern the exact relations be- 
tween those who occupy the higher and the lower places in the 
social scale; and the true remedy for exclusive class-legisla- 
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tion is to be found in the operation of such philanthropy in 
and through legislative bodies. It is mainly to this element 
that the legislative reforms in Great Britain are due, and to 
the same cause we are indebted in our country for the gener- 
ally equitable character of our laws as between class and class, 
and for the degree to which the rights of labor and the needs 
of the poor are recognized and cared for. 

In what we have said, we would not be understood as ad- 
mitting that there are in reality any exclusive class-interests. 
Nor yet are there any exclusive national interests. No inter- 
national treaty or commercial arrangement can be perma- 
nently beneficial to one of two nations that is not so to both; 
for so far as one of the two is weakened or impoverished for 
the benefit of the other, the benefit-yielding capacity of the 
former is impaired by every draft upon it, and must in process 
of time be exhausted. Equally must class-legislation become 
gradually less beneficial, then nugatory, then positively injuri- 
ous to the class in whose behalf it is instituted. But as the 
immediate and apparent interest of a nation may be opposed 
to that of another nation, so may the immediate and apparent 
interest of a class be opposed to that of another class, and it 
can no more be expected of the legislative than of the treaty- 
making functionaries, that they shall always take those com- 
prehensive and far-reaching views in which the good of each 
is seen to be identical with the good of all. 

Mr. Mill has a very able and instructive chapter on the 
rights of minorities. It is possible, under the systems now in 
use in all representative governments, not only that a bare 
majority should wield all the power of a nation, but that a 
large minority should be wholly or nearly destitute of repre- 
sentation in its councils. This is evidently undesirable. It is 
not only unjust in itself considered, but it tends to make the 
majority less secure of permanent power, and to render the 
change of administrative policy harmfully frequent. A minor- 
ity that could make itself heard in the national assembly 
would depend for its success in overcoming the odds against 
itself solely on the soundness of its expositions, the weight of 
its arguments, and the cogency of its eloquence; while the 
same minority, unrepresented and voiceless in the public 
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counsels, attracts to itself sympathy, makes capital of its en- 
forced silence and inaction, appeals not in vain to a certain 
blind, rude justice, which weighs not the merits of the cause, 
but the wrongs of its adherents, and very probably turns the 
scale in its own favor without having made a single convert 
on rational or conscientious grounds. Now if the legislative 
assembly be in its prime intent and use a parliament, a talk- 
ing body, every numerous and respectable party among the 
people has an undoubted right to its share in the talk; every 
significant phasis of opinion has a right to be presented and 
advocated, or, to state the case still more strongly, the nation 
has a right to such practical wisdom as can be elicited only by 
the free comparison and discussion of opposing or divergent 
theories and measures; and the legislators who represent a 
bare majority have no right to close their ears and minds to 
the most ample and forceful presentation of the views and 
arguments of the minority. But, if all this be admitted, how 
is it possible to insure the representation of minorities? It 
can be effected by no system now in practice. An approxima- 
tion is made to it, however, by rendering each constituency so 
small, that it shall elect but a single representative; for it 
is at least probable that a large minority in a state or nation 
will be a majority in a considerable number of these small 
constituencies. On the other hand, constituencies large enough 
to choose several representatives on a general ticket will be 
likely to have a majority coincident with that of the whole 
state, or of the section of the country to which they respec- 
tively belong. Thus most of the counties of Massachusetts 
would generally furnish majorities of the same complexion 
with that of the State; while the individual towns would, 
many of them, choose minority Representatives. The time 
has often been when most, if not all, of the Northern and 
Middle States of our Union, choosing Representatives to Con- 
gress by a general ticket, would have been represented by men 
of the same political school, while the single representative 
districts would have furnished an adequate minority represen- 
tation. Thus, too, it almost always happens that, of two legis- 
lative chambers, the smaller and higher is much more nearly 
homogeneous in opinion than the larger and lower; and we 
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have known at least one instance in which a senate of twelve 
consisted wholly of members of a single political party, while 
one third of the members of the lower house were in opposi- 
tion. We deem this subject of so great importance in theory, 
and so sure to become at no great distance of time a matter of 
practical discussion, that we offer no apology for quoting at 
length the solutions of the problem suggested by Mr. Mill. 


“Those who have seen and felt, in some degree, the force of these 
considerations, have proposed various expedients by which the evil may 
be, in a greater or less degree, mitigated. Lord John Russell, in one 
of his Reform Bills, introduced a provision, that certain constituencies 
should return three members, and that in these each elector should be 
allowed to vote only for two; and Mr. Disraeli, in the recent debates, 
revived the memory of the fact by reproaching him for it, being of 
opinion, apparently, that it befits a conservative statesman to regard 
only means, and to disown scornfully all fellow-feeling with any one 
who is betrayed, even once, into thinking of ends. Others have pro- 
posed that each elector should be allowed to vote only for one. By 
either of these plans, a minority equalling or exceeding a third of the 
local constituency would be able, if it attempted no more, to return one 
out of three members. The same result might be attained in a still 
better way, if, as proposed in an able pamphlet by Mr. James Garth 
Marshall, the elector retained his three votes, but was at liberty to be- 
stow them all upon the same candidate. These schemes, though infin- 
itely better than none at all, are yet but makeshifts, and attain the end 
in a very imperfect manner, since all local minorities of less than a 
third, and all minorities, however numerous, which are made up from 
several constituencies, would remain unrepresented. It is much to be 
lamented, however, that none of these plans have been carried into 
effect, as any of them would have recognized the right principle, and 
prepared the way for its more complete application. But real equality 
of representation is not obtained, unless any set of electors amounting 
to the average number of a constituency, wherever in the country they 
happen to reside, have the power of combining with one another to 
return a representative. This degree of perfection in representation 
appeared impracticable until a man of great capacity, fitted alike for 
large general views and for the contrivance of practical details, — Mr. 
Thomas Hare, — had proved its possibility by drawing up a scheme for 
its accomplishment, embodied in a draft of an Act of Parliament; a 
scheme which has the almost unparalleled merit of carrying out a 
great principle of government in a manner approaching to ideal per- 
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fection as regards the special object in view, while it attains inciden- 
tally several other ends of scarcely inferior importance. 

“ According to this plan, the unit of representation, the quota of elect- 
ors who would be entitled to have a member to themselves, would be 
ascertained by the ordinary process of taking averages, the number of 
voters being divided by the number of seats in the House; and every 
candidate who obtained that quota would be returned, from however 
great a number of local constituencies it might be gathered. The votes 
would, as at present, be given locally, but any elector would be at lib- 
erty to vote for any candidate, in whatever part of the country he 
might offer himself. Those electors, therefore, who did not wish to be 
represented by any of the local candidates, might aid by their vote in 
the return of the person they liked best among all those throughout the 
country who had expressed a willingness to be chosen. This would so 
far give reality to the electoral rights of the otherwise virtually dis- 
franchised minority. But it is important that not those alone who 
refuse to vote for any of the local candidates, but those also who vote 
for one of them and are defeated, should be enabled to find elsewhere 
the representation which they have not succeeded in obtaining in their 
own district. It is therefore provided that an elector may deliver a 
voting paper containing other names in addition to the one which 
stands foremost in his preference. His vote would only be counted for 
one candidate ; but if the object of his first choice failed to be returned, 
from not having obtained the quota, his second perhaps might be more 
fortunate. He may extend his list to a greater number in the order of 
his preference, so that if the names which stand near the top of the 
list either cannot make up the quota, or are able to make it up without 
his vote, the vote may still be used for some one whom it may assist in 
returning. To obtain the full number of members required to com- 
plete the House, as well as to prevent very popular candidates from 
engrossing nearly all the suffrages, it is necessary, however many votes 
a candidate may obtain, that no more of them than the quota should be 
counted for his return; the remainder of those who voted for him 
would have their votes counted for the next person on their respective 
lists who needed them, and could by their aid complete the quota. To 
determine which of a candidate’s votes should be used for his return, 
and which set free for others, several methods are proposed, into which 
we shall not here enter. He would, of course, retain the votes of all 
those who would not otherwise be represented; and for the remainder, 
drawing lots, in default of better, would be an unobjectionable expedi- 
ent. The voting papers would be conveyed to a central office, where 
the votes would be counted, the number of first, second, third, and 
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other votes given for each candidate ascertained, and the quota would 
be allotted to every one who could make it up, until the number of the 
House was complete; first votes being preferred to second, second to 
third, and so forth. The voting papers, and all the elements of the 
calculation, would be placed in public repositories, accessible to all 
- whom they concerned; and if any one who had obtained the quota was 
not duly returned, it would be in his power easily to prove it.” — 
pp. 151-155. 


As regards the right of suffrage, Mr. Mill is opposed to any 
other pecuniary qualification than the payment of a small capi- 
tation tax. He deprecates, however, the extension of the suf- 
frage to those who are too ignorant to vote intelligently, and 
proposes as a test that the applicant for registration as a voter 
be required to copy a sentence from an English book, and to 
perform a sum in “the rule of three,” — the last a provision 
which, we apprehend, would disfranchise some of the younger 
graduates of our universities, that useful rule having been 
dropped from the greater part of our treatises on arithmetic. 
Mr. Mill is in favor of granting two or more votes to persons 
who have attained certain prescribed standards of education, 
as to the alumni of universities and high schools, and the 
members of the liberal professions. This principle, though 
intrinsically reasonable, would be attended with too many 
practical difficulties, and with too many unjust discrimina- 
tions, to find or to merit adoption. Thus there are many 
among those commonly termed “ self-educated,”’ whose attain- 
ments in knowledge are larger and more valuable than those 
of the inferior members of the (so-called) learned professions ; 
and there are not a few of the comparatively uneducated, 
whose conversance with affairs, shrewd judgment of men and 
measures, and sound discretion, would render their just claim 
to a plural vote superior to that of many persons of high repu- 
tation for such learning as is derived from books alone. 

Mr. Mill contends earnestly, and on grounds that are not 
easily set aside, for the admission of women to the right of 
suffrage. If they have independent property of their own, it 
is hard to deny them the privilege of representation in the 
body which protects their property and levies exactions upon 
it. They, in all civilized countries, possess at least as high an 
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average degree of intelligence as their husbands, fathers, and 
brothers, and are more likely to cast their votes under the re- 
straint and guidance of a discriminating conscience. They 
have already decided political opinions, and exert a strong 
influence upon the voters. This influence is now employed 
without the governing check of personal responsibility, and 
could hardly fail to be more warily and judiciously exercised 
were this check felt in its full force. The other civil rights 
of women were long merged in the heathenish idea of their 
inferiority and subserviency to the stronger sex; but now 
unmarried women, in every civilized state, can hold property 
and form business relations on an even footing with men, and 
the tendency of recent legislation is toward the emancipation 
of married women from the legal disabilities of coverture. 
Why should not the same principle be extended to the suf- 
frage, which would in the hands of women be far less liable 
to corruption than it is with the major part of those in whom 
this right is now vested? We acknowledge the force of these 
considerations, yet find ourselves unconvinced by them. But 
we can meet them only by what seems to us a reductio ad ab- 
surdum. There is no argument for female suffrage which 
does not bear with equal weight in behalf of the opening of 
all official stations to female competition. The voter may 
surely be voted for. A wise woman is by no means unfit to 
sit in Congress or in Parliament, and many anile members 
who now encumber their places might, without disadvantage 
to the public service, make room for such representatives as 
could be furnished from the sisterhood of genius and talent. 
But if women be eligible to office, they cannot be kept out of 
the scramble for office, and, as there are fewer lucrative em- 
ployments open to them than to men, the number of place- 
hunters among them will be increased in the same proportion. 
If there are any of our readers who would gladly see women 
holding every grade of official station, from the premier to the 
constable, haranguing at mass-meetings, soliciting votes and 
influence in bar-rooms, on wharves, and at street-corners, ply- 
ing all the low arts of political hucksters, they must be men 
who have no homes of their own to shield from desecration. 
While we doubt not that our elections would be all the purer, 
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if such women as are the pride and joy of our lives, in casting 
their votes, threw their whole noble natures into the discharge 
of this public duty, none can estimate the soil and stain and 
sin, the degradation and infamy, that would be drawn upon 
our households, and upon all the fountains of domestic virtue 
and happiness, by the inevitable concomitants and consequen- 
ces of female suffrage. True, we must confess, with our au- 
thor, women have an undoubted right to vote, and, we would 
add, to be candidates for votes; but we are told, on very high 
authority, that all things which are lawful are not expedient. 
Women have a right, beyond all question, to labor at the 
plough and the anvil, to reef topsails, to replace the stokers 
and brakemen on railroad cars, to run with fire-engines, and 
to do the hard and dirty work of society in general ; and when 
they claim these functions as privileges, or show themselves 
over-anxious to share them as burdens with their brethren, it 
will be time enough to vindicate for them their rights in the 
caucus, at the hustings, and as candidates for public office. 

On the question whether constituents should demand pledges 
of their representative, or leave him perfectly untrammelled, 
we have in the book under review an able and well-considered 
chapter. The question is not as simple as at first sight it 
might seem. On the one side, it is justly urged that the rep- 
resentative is, or ought to be, chosen because he has culture 
and discernment which may fit him to see farther than his 
constituents, and that, even were it not so, his position at the 
centre of affairs and his free conference with men of various 
shades of opinion may enable him to exercise a more trust- 
worthy judgment than he could attain in the perhaps remote 
and isolated district from which he is chosen. Then, too, by 
virtue of his election, he loses in part his local character, and 
becomes a legislator not for his own electoral district, but for 
the whole nation, and the is therefore bound to sacrifice not 
only sectional prejudices, but even sectional interests, to the 
public good. Moreover, if he has a conscience, he cannot 
reasonably be expected to vote for measures which he does not 
approve. If a mere mouthpiece is wanted for a district, the 
choice ought to fall, not on the wisest and best man, but on 
the man who has the minimum of independent opinion, con- 
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science, and will. Yet, on the other hand, it may be con- 
tended that each constituency, having its own shade of opin- 
ion, has a right to the fair and full representation of its favorite 
policy ; that each, having its own interests, has a right to the 
strong advocacy of these interests in the councils of the state, 
or nation ; and that, by the comparison of all opinions and the 
competition of all interests on the floor of the legislative as- 
sembly, there is created the highest probability that the truth 
will be elicited, and the general good promoted. On this 
ground, if it be not the representative’s duty to suppress his 
own judgment and to violate his own conscience, it may be- 
come his duty to resign in favor of one whose opinions coin- 
cide with those of his constituents. Our author thus sums 
up his conclusion. 

“ As the general result of what precedes, we may affirm that actual 
pledges should not be required unless, from unfavorable social circum- 
stances or family institutions, the electors are so narrowed in their 
choice as to be compelled to fix it on a person presumptively under the 
influence of partialities hostile to their interest: that they are entitled 
to a full knowledge of the political opinions and sentiments of the can- 
didate, and not only entitled, but often bound, to reject one who differs 
from themselves on the few articles which are the foundation of their 
political belief: that, in proportion to the opinion they entertain of the 
mental superiority of a candidate, they ought to put up with his ex- 
pressing and acting on opinions different from theirs on any number of 
things not included in their fundamental articles of belief: that they 
ought to be unremitting in their search for a representative of such 
calibre as to be intrusted with full power of obeying the dictates of his 
own judgment: that they should consider it a duty which they owe to 
their fellow-countrymen to do their utmost toward placing men of this 
quality in the Legislature, and that it is of much greater importance to 
themselves to be represented by such a man than by one who professes 
agreement in a greater number of their opinions; for the benefits of 
his ability are certain, while the hypothesis of his being wrong and 
their being right on the points of difference is a very doubtful one.” — 
pp- 246, 247. 


As to the abstract expediency of a second representative 
chamber, the question must be determined by the mode in 
which that chamber shall be constructed. If it is of similar 
composition with the larger and more popular assembly, it can 
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do little except to render proceedings slower and more com- 
plicated. The cases of radical difference of opinion will sel- 
dom occur; and when they do occur, it may be because the 
smaller body is more easily susceptible of corruption and sin- 
ister influence. If, however, an upper house can be so con- 
structed as to bring into its composition a different and higher 
class of minds, it may be invaluable as a council of revision. 
Especially, could such a body be composed of experienced 
statesmen, of men who had borne important civil trusts, or 
of ex officio members drawn from the judicial or executive 
departments, it would serve as a permanent check on precipi- 
tate and unwise legislation, while in a popular government it 
could never long withstand the deliberate and continuous 
voice of the popular branch. A body thus constituted could 
not, indeed, emanate from the immediate suffrage of the 
people, yet would be indirectly created by their choice. It 
would be thus created, were it dependent on appointment by 
the executive from officials or ex-officials of certain grades, 
or were certain high functionaries to become members of it 
after having borne office for a term of years. It is thus cre- 
ated in our national government, the Senate being chosen by 
the State legislatures, which are elected by the people at 
large. If it be the tendency of the lower house to legislate 
in favor of a class, the upper house should, above all, be so 
constructed as to counteract that tendency. 

We cannot but think that the true principle on which an 
upper chamber should be constructed, is indicated in the word 
Senate, —a council of the elders. Progress toward an ideal 
standard, irrespective of vested rights, reasonable expectations, 
and a stable equilibrium of society, is the aim of young states- 
men and legislators, while the old are characterized by a too 
fond conservatism, clinging to the idols of the past, no less 
than to what is worthy of being preserved and cherished. It 
is no doubt the will of Providence that social progress should 
be effected by successive generations, and through the minis- 
try of the great reformer Death. But Providence also wills 
that the strong minds and noble hearts of each generation 
should for the most part remain loyal to the best views, the 
highest principles, the nearest approximate truths of their 
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early maturity; that they should be leading and progressive - 
forces in their youth and prime; and that in after-life they 
should exercise the no less important function of repressing 
precipitancy, moderating excess, tempering extreme opinions 
and measures, and keeping the old waymarks erect and visible 
till the new are firmly established and fully recognized. Thus 
the engineers and firemen of one generation become brake- 
men for the next, and were it not for their agency, the onward 
rush would be destructive, not progressive, and old institu 

tions and principles would collapse and perish, with nothing 
worthy of confidence to supersede them. The most perfect 
government would be that in which these two elements should 
be combined, so as mutually to interact, to check, and by 
checking to aid, each other. If the whole body of electors 
were to choose the lower house, while only those beyond a 
certain age could vote for the upper, and if at the same time 
all persons of full age were eligible to the former, and only 
those who had reached the late meridian of life could be 
chosen to the latter, we should have a Senate worthy of the 
name and fit for the functions which the name implies. We 
know very well that such a suggestion is now impracticable. 
But, as we have said, political theories, if sound and valid, 
may in process of time pass from Utopia into existing in- 
stitutions, and any speculative view that has in it the ele- 
ments of truth and right may be a candidate for future 
realization. 

As regards the method of voting, Mr. Mill maintains the 
intrinsic fitness of the open vote, as opposed to the secret bal- 
lot. This question is virtually settled as he would have it, 
where the forms originally designed to insure secrecy are re- 
tained. Nay, even the sealed envelope is translucent, and its 
contents can be hidden only by falsehood. At one of our city 
or town elections it is or may be as well known for whom each 
elector votes, as if he gave his suffrage by uttering aloud the 
candidate’s name; and when an important contest is going © 
on, reporters register every vote as it is laid in the ballot-box. 
This is, we believe, as it should be. Voting is not a private 
privilege, but a public duty, and the citizen should be influ- 
enced in the discharge of this function, not by personal mo- 
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-tives, but by such considerations as he need not hesitate to 
avow to the whole community. For an exclusive club or soci- 
ety the secret ballot is an appropriate mode of election; for 
there one has an undisputed right to indulge personal prefer- 
ences and dislikes, of which he would not wish to make a pub- 
lic exposition. A mere incompatibility of taste and temper 
between a candidate for a select society and ourselves, may be 
a justifying cause for our adverse vote, while it would not jus- 
tify our open expressions of disesteem or antipathy; and, on 
the other hand, we might honestly vote for the membership of 
one whom we should especially enjoy as a companion, even if 
there were good reasons for not making public proclamation 
of our preference. But private considerations have no right- 
ful place in a political election. The citizen is bound to vote, 
not for the man he likes best, but for him who in his opinion 
will do the best service to the state. The elector, in fine, is, 
in the act of voting, a public servant, and, as such, he should 
divest himself of all those individual partialities and prejudices 
which are most appropriately locked up in his own bosom, and 
should vote even for the man he hates, if he be the man whom 
his state or country needs. All this will be readily admitted. 
But the question is, Which mode of election will be most 
likely to impress the elector with a just sense of the kind and 
measure of his responsibility ? Will not the secret ballot sus- 
tain in his mind continually the idea of voting as a private, 
personal transaction, and of his suffrage as his own perquisite, 
for the use of which he is accountable to no man? And on 
the other hand, will not the external publicity of the act edu- 
cate him to the consciousness of accountableness for it to the 
entire community, as an act which can be justified only so far 
as it is true to his convictions of general utility ? 

There is indeed one contingent evil attending public voting, 
and it has been not infrequently realized in our own country. 
It is within the power of an employer to constrain by inter- 
ested motives the votes of those who depend on him for 
subsistence ; and it is not without precedent for hundreds of 
operatives, under the dictation of a single proprietor or agent, 
to cast their suffrages for the same candidate, it being dis- 
tinctly understood that dismission from the service was the 
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only alternative. Nay, worst of all, in our navy-yards and 
public workshops, the most stringent system of coercion has 
been exercised, and we have been personally cognizant of 
the summary discharge from these establishments of skilful 
and industrious mechanics, on the alleged ground, and no 
other, of having voted in opposition to the party then in 
power. These things are flagrantly wrong; but it must be 
remembered that two wrongs do not make a right, and 
because an honest voter may be persecuted for his honesty, 
it by no means follows that he should be encouraged to vote 
by stealth, as if he were performing a guilty act. In a healthy 
state of public opinion, the man who sought to coerce or in- 
timidate voters under pain of exclusion from the means of 
subsistence, would be consigned to irrevocable infamy, even 
by his own party; and the state or national administration 
that would degrade itself by such a procedure would seal 
its ruin by its crime. We care not how high a standard of 
intellectual or moral fitness is established for the voter. We 
should be glad to have struck off from the register the name 
of every man who cannot read and write, of every convicted 
felon, of every common drunkard, of every bad man whose 
immorality could be recognized and defined in a statute of 
exclusion. But the entire freedom of the men who are suf- 
fered to vote should be so vigilantly guarded by law and by 
public opinion, that he who should invade that freedom would 
have life-long cause to rue his act. 

As to executive functionaries, Mr. Mill regards their elec- 
tion by the people as always unadvisable. His remarks do 
not, indeed, apply to the single executive head, who, if not 
an hereditary sovereign, must owe his place, immediately or 
indirectly, to the popular suffrage, — or we might say without 
' alternative immediately; for where, as in the United States, 
an electoral college intervenes, its members will be chosen 
with foreknowledge of their votes. Most departments of the 
executive service require peculiar adaptation, of which it 
would be impossible for the public at large to judge wisely. 
The supreme executive, who is responsible to the nation for 
the discharge of the public business, is fitly intrusted with 
the appointment of the heads of departments, and they, under 
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his control and approval, with that of their subordinates. But 
a far better system is that of competitive examinations, which 
has been recently introduced in England, and is understood 
to be already fully organized and in successful operation as to 
the civil service in India, —in fine, a system not unlike that 
which, in the graduates from West Point, has furnished our 
regular army with thoroughly educated officers. According 
to this plan, the inferior clerkships in the executive depart- 
ments would be assigned, as fast as they became vacant, to the 
young men of good character who appeared on examination 
to be the best-trained scholars in such departments of learn- 
ing as would qualify them at once to perform and to adorn 
official functions of a high grade. From this initial stage the 
way might lie open through one or two more successive ex- 
aminations to charges of a more important character, while 
those who have passed the last examination should be eligible 
to the most elevated posts in the gift of the executive. While 
this plan would more effectually than any other insure the 
faithful performance of public business, the collateral bene- 
fits that would result from it would far exceed even the 
great national advantage. It would abate the intolerable 
nuisance of office-seeking, and would restore to and leave 
in the walks of productive industry the multitudes who are 
lured from them by the hope of living from the public chest. 
It would relieve citizens at large from the still greater nui- 
sance of the interference of public functionaries in elections, 
the activity and success of that interference being now often 
the only condition on which they can hope that their own 
official incompetency, neglect, or malversation will be over- 
looked. At the same time, a healthful stimulus would be 
given to popular education ; for the people would demand the 
means of educating their sons for public trusts, and the higher 
institutions under the charge of the state would be thus kept 
up to the standard required for furnishing successful competi- 
tors ; while private schools and academies of the same nom- 
inal grade could justify and prolong their existence only by 
reaching and maintaining the same standard. 

It can hardly be needful to speak of the untold evil accru- 
ing to the public service, no less than to the best interests 
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of society, from the brief and uncertain tenure of office in 
the subordinate departments of the executive administration. 
The worth of such a functionary grows with his years, and 
his ambition to excel can be sustained only by the assurance 
that his honorable endeavors will have their adequate and 
permanent recognition and reward. 

Of an elective judiciary, Mr. Mill expresses opinions similar 
to those which we put on record, a few months ago, under 
the venerable sanction of Mr. Binney. We take pleasure in 
quoting on this subject the following paragraph. 


“Of all officers of government, those in whose appointment any 
participation of popular suffrage is the most objectionable are judicial 
officers. While there are no functionaries whose special and profes- 
sional qualifications the popular judgment is less fitted to estimate, 
there are none in whose case absolute impartiality, and freedom from 
connection with politicians or sections of politicians, are of anything 
like equal importance. Some thinkers, among others Mr. Bentham, 
have been of opinion that, although it is better that judges should not 
be appointed by popular election, the people of their district ought to 
have the power, after sufficient experience, of removing them from 
their trust. It cannot be denied that the irremovability of any public 
officer to whom great interests are intrusted is in itself an evil. It is 
far from desirable that there should be no means of getting rid of a 
bad or incompetent judge, unless for such misconduct as he can be 
made to answer for in a criminal court, and that a functionary on whom 
so much depends should have the feeling of being free from respon- 
sibility except to opinion and his own conscience. The question, how- 
ever, is, whether, in the peculiar position of a judge, and supposing 
that all practicable securities had been taken for an honest appoint- 
ment, irresponsibility, except to his own and the public conscience, has 
not, on the whole, less tendency to pervert his conduct, than respon- 
sibility to the government or to a popular vote. Experience has long 
decided this point in the affirmative as regards responsibility to the 
executive, and the case is quite equally strong when the responsibility 
sought to be enforced is to the suffrages of electors. Among the good 
qualities of a popular constituency, those peculiarly incumbent upon a 
judge, calmness and impartiality, are not numbered. Happily, in that 
intervention of popular suffrage which is essential to freedom they 
are not the qualities required. Even the quality of justice, though 
necessary to all human beings, and therefore to all electors, is not the 
inducement which decides any popular election. Justice and impar- 
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tiality are as little wanted for electing a member of Parliament as they 
can be in any transaction of men. The electors have not to award 
something which either candidate has a right to, nor to pass judgment 
on the general merits of the competitors, but to declare which of them 
has most of their personal confidence, or best represents their political 
convictions. A judge is bound to treat his political friend, or the per- 
son best known to him, exactly as he treats other people ; but it would 
be a breach of duty, as well as an absurdity, if an elector did so. No 
argument can be grounded on the beneficial effect produced on judges, 
as on all other functionaries, by the moral jurisdiction of opinion ; for 
even in this respect, that which really exercises a useful control over 
the proceedings of a judge, when fit for the judicial office, is not 
(except sometimes in political cases) the opinion of the community 
generally, but that of the only public by whom his conduct or qualifi- 
cations can be duly estimated, the bar of his own court. I must not 
be understood to say that the participation of the general public in the 
administration of justice is of no importance; it is of the greatest ; 
but in what manner? By the actual discharge of a part of the judi- 
cial office in the capacity of jurymen. This is one of the few cases 
in politics in which it is better that the people should act directly and 
personally than through their representatives, being almost the only 
case in which the errors that a person exercising authority may commit 
can be better borne than the consequences of making him responsible 
for them. If a judge could be removed from office by a popular vote, 
whoever was desirous of supplanting him would make capital for that 
purpose out of all his judicial decisions ; would carry all of them, as 
far as he found practicable, by irregular appeal, before a public opinion 
wholly incompetent, for want of having heard the case, or from having 
heard it without either the precautions or the impartiality belonging to 
a judicial hearing; would play upon popular passion and prejudice 
where they existed, and take pains to arouse them where they did not. 
And in this, if the case were interesting, and he took sufficient trouble, 
he would infallibly be successful, unless the judge or his friends de- 
scended into the arena, and made equally powerful appeals on the 
other side. Judges would end by feeling that they risked their office 
upon every decision they gave in a case susceptible of general interest, 
and that it was less essential for them to consider what decision was 
just, than what would be most applauded by the public, or would least 
admit of insidious misrepresentation. The practice introduced by some 
of the new or revised State Constitutions in America, of submitting 
judicial officers to periodical popular re-election, will be found, I ap- 
prehend, to be one of the most dangerous errors ever yet committed 
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by democracy ; and, were it not that the practical good sense which 
never totally deserts the people of the United States is said to be pro- 
ducing a reaction, likely in no long time to lead to the retraction of the 
error, it might with reason be regarded as the first great downward 
step in the degeneration of modern democratic government.” — pp. 
273 


In a chapter on “ Federal Representative Governments,” 
Mr. Mill reveals a singularly clear comprehension of the na- 
ture and working of our Federal Constitution. In his view, 
the Supreme Court of the United States is an anomalous 
feature of our system, and, writing before the present rebel- 
lion, he evidently thinks that here lies the weakest point of 
our body politic. He, in common with M. de Tocqueville, 
ascribes the deference which has thus far been paid to the 
decisions of that court to the fact that it has been wont, not 
to promulgate general dicta on constitutional or international 
law, but simply to deal with an actual case in hand, and to 
decide only such points in a general issue as apply to that 
particular case. He speaks of the Dred Scott decision as the 
first instance of marked and broad departure from this prac- 
tice, and as on that score alone threatening peril to the 
Union; and he adds, with too just prescience, “‘ The main 
pillar of the American Constitution is hardly strong enough 
to bear many more such shocks.” 

The concluding chapter of this volume treats “ Of the Gov- 
ernment of Dependencies by a Free State.” We have not 
time to give a full sketch of this chapter. Suffice it to say, 
that the author approves of granting the largest possible 
measure of self-government to dependencies occupying the 
same plane of intelligence and capacity with the mother 
country, and that he admits the almost inevitable danger 
of misgovernment when a less civilized race, like the Hindoos, 
depends for its laws on the legislation, and for its local rulers 
on the selection, of a government which has its seat on another 
continent. We close our too brief and cursory notice of the 
volume by an extract with reference to the administration of 
affairs in India. 

“It is not by attempting to rule directly a country like India, but by 
giving it good rulers, that the English people can do their duty to that 
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country ; and they can scarcely give it a worse one than an English 
cabinet minister, who is thinking of English, not Indian, politics ; who 
does not remain Jong enough in office to acquire an intelligent interest 
in so complicated a subject ; upon whom the factitious public opinion 
got up in Parliament, consisting of two or three fluent speakers, acts 
with as much force as if it were genuine; while he is under none of 
the influences of training and position which would lead or qualify him 
to form an honest opinion of his own. A free country which attempts 
to govern a distant dependency, inhabited by a dissimilar people, by 
means of a branch of its own executive, will almost inevitably fail. 
The only mode which has any chance of tolerable success is to govern 
through a delegated body of a comparatively permanent character, 
allowing only a right of inspection and a negative voice to the change- 
able administration of the state. Such a body did exist in the case of 
India ; and I fear that both India and England will pay a severe pen- 
alty for the short-sighted policy by which this intermediate instrument 
of government was done away with. 

“Tt is of no avail to say that such a delegated body cannot have all 
the requisites of good government ; above all, cannot have that com- 
plete and over-operative identity of interest with the governed which 
it is so difficult to obtain even where the people to be ruled are in some 
degree qualified to look after their own affairs. Real good government 
is not compatible with the conditions of the case. There is but a choice 
of imperfections. The problem is, so to construct the governing body 
that, under the difficulties of the position, it shall have as much interest 
as possible in good government, and as little in bad. Now these con- 
ditions are best found in an intermediate body. A delegated adminis- 
tration has always this advantage over a direct one, that it has, at all 
events, no duties to perform except to the governed. It has no inter- 
ests to consider except theirs. Its own power of deriving profit from 
misgovernment may be reduced —in the latest Constitution of the 
East India Company it was reduced —to a singularly small amount ; 
and it can be kept entirely clear of bias from the individual or class 
interests of any one else. When the home government and Parliament 
are swayed by such partial influences in the exercise of the power 
reserved to them in the last resort, the intermediate body is the certain 
advocate and champion of the dependency before the imperial tribunal. 
The intermediate body, moreover, is, in the natural course of things, 
chiefly composed of persons who have acquired professional knowledge 
of this part of their country’s concerns ; who have been trained to it in 
the place itself, and have made its administration the main occupation 
of their lives. Furnished with these qualifications, and not being liable 
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to lose their office from the accidents of home politics, they identify 
their character and consideration with their special trust, and have a 
much more permanent interest in the success of their administration, 
and in the prosperity of the country which they administer, than a 
member of a cabinet under a representative constitution can possibly 
have in the good government of any country except the one which he 
serves. So far as the choice of those who carry on the management 
on the spot devolves upon this body, their appointment is kept out of 
the vortex of party and Parliamentary jobbing, and freed from the 
influence of those motives to the abuse of patronage for the reward 
of adherents, or to buy off those who would otherwise be opponents, 
which are always stronger with statesmen of average honesty than a 
conscientious sense of the duty of appointing the fittest man. To put 
this one class of appointments as far as possible out of harm’s way, is 
of more consequence than the worst which can happen to all other 
offices in the state; for, in every other department, if the officer is 
unqualified, the general opinion of the community directs him in a cer- 
tain degree what to do; but in the position of the administrators of a 
dependency where the people are not fit to have the control in their 
own hands, the character of the government entirely depends on the 
qualifications, moral and intellectual, of the individual functionaries.” 
— pp. 356 - 358. 


Art. X.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.— The Remains of the late Mrs. Ricuarp Trenon, being Selec- 
tions from her Journals, Letters, and other Papers. Edited by her 
Son, the Dean of Westminster. London: Parker, Son, and Bourn. 
1862. 8vo. pp. viii. and 525. 


No one could have edited such a volume as this with greater judg- 
ment and good taste than Dean Trench has exhibited in every part of 
it. He has carefully refrained from any eulogy of his mother’s char- 
acter or writings, and has allowed her letters and journals to tell the 
story of her life, with only such explanatory remarks as are absolutely 
necessary to render them intelligible to the reader. “ As I have ab- 
stained through all this volume hitherto,” he writes on the last page, 
when recording the date of her death, “ from any comment whatever, so 
I feel it will best become me to abstain to the end.” The “ Remains ” 
which he has edited with such scrupulous delicacy show, however, that 
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Mrs. Trench well merited the encomium bestowed on her by Miss Anna 
Seward, as being “lovely, amiable, and accomplished,” and few of the 
innumerable letter-writers of the Georgian era whose private corre- 
spondence has been printed in our own time have left a more pleasing 
picture of themselves. Mrs. Trench was not a woman of superior 
ability; her more elaborate prose compositions would scarcely have 
deserved the honors of publication; and her poems are in no respect 
distinguished from the fugitive verses of many of her sex who have no 
claim to rank among successful authors. But there was that in her 
character which grows on our regard the more intimately we become 
acquainted with her writings; and many of her journals and letters 
are of permanent interest, especially the account of her tour in Ger- 
many, and the letters written during her enforced residence in France. 

She was the daughter of an Irish clergyman, the only surviving son 
of Bishop Chenevix, Lord Chesterfield’s friend and correspondent, and 
was born in 1768. Before she was four years old both of her parents 
died, and while she was still a child she was also deprived of her grand- 
father’s care. Yet she was not without kind friends, who, as the result 
proved, faithfully watched over her, and before she was eighteen she 
married Colonel St. George, an officer in the English army. Her mar- 
ried life was happy, though short, and she was early left a widow with 
one son, Charles Manners St. George, who afterward entered the diplo- 
matic service of his country, and to whom many of her letters are 
addressed. After her husband’s death she went to the Continent, ap- 
parently for the benefit of her health, and spent some time in different 
parts of Germany, keeping a very full and interesting record of every- 
thing that she saw and did. Subsequently she married Richard Trench, 
Esq., and on the conclusion of the Peace of Amiens she visited France 
with her husband, who was detained there as a prisoner on the breaking 
out of hostilities, and was not released until several years afterward. 
While she remained in France, Mrs. Trench passed much of her time 
in Paris, and her letters to her husband, who was not allowed to leave 
Orleans, and to her friends in England, contain some very graphic 
sketches of life among the prisoners. After her husband’s release and 
their return home, her personal history was not marked by any noticea- 
ble incidents except the death of a child or of some attached friend. 
Her own death occurred on the 27th of May, 1827, after a long and 
painful illness. 

Mrs. Trench seldom refers to public affairs, and her letters throw no 
new light on the memorable transactions of the period over which they 
extend; but occasionally we catch a glimpse of the impression produced 
on the writer’s mind by some important or noteworthy event, and, as a 
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picture of social life for the half-century preceding her death, the volume 
has considerable worth, apart from the interest which her personal char- 
acter excites. On the latter account, especially, we are grateful for the 
labor which Dean Trench has taken in rescuing these “ Remains ” from 
oblivion. 


2.— The Correspondence of Leicu Hunt. Edited by his Eldest 
Son. With a Portrait. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1862. 2 
vols. Small 8vo. pp. viii. and 333, 331. 


A READER of these volumes who should form his estimate of Leigh 
Hunt’s character as a letter-writer from the first of them, would be 
likely to entertain a rather unfavorable view of the intellectual capacity 
of that pleasing essayist and poet. The earlier letters from Hunt’s own 
pen, though composed in his usual “ chatty” style, are singularly trivial 
and uninteresting, and scarcely reward any one for the time spent in their 
perusal, while many of those addressed to him will be read with a feel- 
ing of disappointment. But in the second volume the letters are much 
more entertaining, and among them are several very interesting and 
characteristic productions. It is, however, to be regretted that Mr. 
Thornton Hunt, the editor, had not bestowed more care on their proper 
arrangement and their elucidation by explanatory notes. Many of the 
letters are obviously misdated, and are printed without regard to the 
connection of subjects, and very few have been properly annotated. 
Among Hunt's correspondents were most of the English literary celeb- 
rities of the last half-century; and in one or the other volume are 
letters to or from Shelley and his wife, Talfourd, Lord Brougham, 
Barry Cornwall, Jeffrey, Landor, Lord Macaulay, and others. One of 
the most delightful is a joint letter from Robert Browning and his wife, 
dated Bagni di Lucca, October 6, 1857, from which we cannot deny 
ourselves the pleasure of quoting two passages. In the part written 
by the former we read : — 

‘1 am still too near the production of Aurora Leigh to be quite able to see 
it all; my wife used to write it, and lay it down to hear our child spell, or 
when a visitor came, — it was thrust under the cushion then. At Paris, a 
year ago last March, she gave me the first six books to read; I having never 
seen a line before. She then wrote the rest, and transcribed them in Lon- 
don, where I read them also. I wish, in one sense, that I had written and 
she had read it.” 

In the part written by Mrs. Browning we find the following pas- 
sage: — 

“When we came here from Florence, a few months ago, to get repose and 
cheerfulness from the sight of the mountains, we said to ourselves that we 

22° 
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would speak to you at ease, — instead of which the word was taken from our 
own mouth, and we have done little but sit by sick-beds and meditate on gas- 
tric fevers. So disturbed we have been, — so sad! our darling, precious child 
the last victim. To see him lying still on his golden curls, with cheeks too 
scarlet to suit the poor, patient eyes, looking so frightfully like an angel! 
It was very hard. But this is over, I do thank God, and we are on the point 
of carrying our treasure back with us to Florence to-morrow, quite recovered, 
if a little thinner and weaker, and the young voice as merry as ever. You are 
aware that that child | am more proud of than twenty Auroras, even after 
Leigh Hunt has praised them. He is eight years old, has never been ‘ crammed,’ 
but reads English, Italian, French, German, and plays the piano, — then, is the 
sweetest child ! sweeter than he looks. When he was ill, he said to me, ‘ You 
pet! don’t be unhappy about me. Think it’s a boy in the street, and be a 
little sorry, but not unhappy.’ Who could not be unhappy, I wonder !” 


Every reader will also be much interested in a correspondence with 
Lord Macaulay and Mr. Macvey Napier, editor of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, relative to Iunt’s contributions to that journal. One of these 
letters we must copy at length, with a word or two of explanation. In 
one of his letters to the editor Hunt proposed to write a “ short article,” 
if he could “find a chatty subject,” which phrase alarmed Napier, and 
in his reply he took occasion to express surprise at Hunt’s too frequent 
use of colloquial and even “ vulgar” expressions, and to criticise his 
style ; adding, however, that he should be glad to receive an article of 
ten or twelve pages, written “in an amusing but gentlemanlike tone 
and style.” Hunt was much irritated at this, and at once applied to 
Macaulay to know what he should do about it. The answer is remark- 
able, both on account of its practical wisdom and its kindly spirit, and 
can scarcely be too highly commended in either respect. 

“ Albany, 29th October, 1841. 

“My pear Sir, — I do not wonder that you are hurt by Napier’s letter, 
but I think you a little misunderstood him. I am confident that he has not 
taken any part of your conduct ill, and equally confident that by the expres- 
sion gentlemanlike, which certainly he might have spared, he meant not the 
smallest reflection either on your character or manners. I am certain that he 
means merely a literary criticism. His taste in composition is what would 
commonly be called classical,— not so catholic as mine, nor so tolerant of 
mannerisms which are produced by the various tempers and trainings of men, 
and which, within certain limits, are, in my judgment, agreeable. Napier 
would thoroughly appreciate the merit of a writer like Bolingbroke or Rob- 
ertson; but would, I think, be unpleasantly affected by the peculiarities of 
such a writer as Burton, Sterne, or Charles Lamb. He thinks your style too 
colloquial ; and, no doubt, it has a very colloquial character. I wish it to re- 
tain that character, which to me is exceedingly pleasant. But I think that 
the danger against which you have to guard is excess in that direction. Na- 
pier is the very man to be startled by the smallest excess in that direction. 
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Therefore I am not surprised that, when you proposed to send him a chatty 
article, he took fright, and recommended dignity and severity of style, and 
care to avoid what he calls vulgar expressions, such as bit. The question is 
purely one of taste. It has nothing to do with the morals or honor. 

“ As to the tone of Napier’s criticism, you must remember that his position 
with regard to the Review, and the habits of his life, are such that he can- 
not be expected to pick his words very nicely. He has superintended more 
than one great literary undertaking, — the Encyclopedia Britannica, for ex- 
ample. He has had to collect contributions from hundreds of men of letters, 
and has been answerable to the publishers and to the public for the whole. 
Of course he has been under the necessity of very frequently correcting, 
disapproving, and positively rejecting articles; and is now as little disturbed 
about such things as Sir Benjamin Brodie about performing a surgical opera- 
tion. To my own personal knowledge, he has positively refused to accept 
papers even from so great a man as Lord Brougham. He only a few months 
ago received an article on foreign politics from an eminent diplomatist. The 
style was not to his taste ; and he altered it to an extent which greatly irri- 
tated the author. Mr. Carlyle formerly wrote for the Review,—a man of 
talents, though, in my opinion, absurdly overpraised by some of his admirers. 
I believe, though I do not know, that he ceased to write because the oddities 
of his diction and his new words compounded 4 la Teutonique drew such strong 
remonstrances from Napier. I could mention other instances, but these are 
sufficient to show you what I mean. He is really a good, friendly, and honor- 
able man. He wishes for your assistance, but he thinks your style too collo- 
quial. He conceives that, as the editor of the Review, he ought to tell you 
what he thinks. And, having during many years been in the habit of speak- 
ing his whole mind on such matters almost weekly to all sorts of people, he 
expresses himself with more plainness than delicacy. I shall probably have 
occasion to write to him in a day or two. I will tell him that one or two of 
his phrases have hurt your feelings, and that, I think, he would have avoided 
them if he had taken time to consider. 

“If you ask my advice, it is this. Tell him that some of his expressions 
have given you pain; but that you feel that you have no right to resent a 
mere difference of literary taste ; that to attempt to unlearn a style already 
formed, and to acquire one completely different, would, as he must feel, be 
absurd, and that the result would be something intolerably stiff and unnatural ; 
but that, as he thinks that a tone rather less colloquial would suit better with 
the general character of the Review, you will, without quitting the easy and 
familiar manner which is natural to you, avoid whatever even an unreasonably 
fastidious taste could regard as vulgarity. This is my honest advice. You 
may easily imagine how disagreeable it is to say anything about a difference 
between two persons for both of whom I entertain a sincere regard. Believe 
me, dear sir, yours very truly, “ T. B. Macautay.” 

In reading these letters, one cannot help expressing a regret that Mr. 
Thornton Hunt has not been able to bring forward more of the same 
character, and that so large a part of his volumes is utterly worthless 
and uninteresting. 
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3.— Lives of the Engineers, with an Account of their principal Works ; 

comprising also a History of Inland Communication in Britain. 
By Samvuet Smices. With Portraits and numerous Illustrations. 
Vols. I. and II. London: John Murray. 1861. 8vo. pp. xvii. and 
484, 502. 


From our previous acquaintance with Mr. Smiles’s writings we were 
inclined to look with interest for his new work, in the expectation of 
finding in it much that was both new and instructive, and these antici- 
pations have been more than realized. The field of inquiry which he 
has marked out for himself has been comparatively neglected by other 
writers. Yet it possesses many attractive points, and no one could 
have been more successful than Mr. Smiles in bringing them out into a 
clear light. His knowledge of general literature is extensive and accu- 
rate ; his industry is well-directed and persistent ; and his style, without 
exhibiting much elegance or felicity of expression, is uniformly simple 
and perspicuous. The plan of his work, so far as it may be gathered 
from the two volumes now published, has been judiciously formed, and 
is skilfully elaborated. It includes a wide range of topics, each of 
which is of intrinsic interest or importance, and it affords ample scope 
for the exhibition of Mr. Smiles’s uncommon skill as a biographer. His 
work cannot, indeed, possess so great a unity of interest as binds to- 
gether Lord Campbell’s “ Lives of the Chancellors,” or Dr. Hook’s 
“ Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury ” ; but the common relation 
to the history of eivil engineering in England which was borne by the 
different persons whose lives are narrated, gives to his biographies such 
a degree of unity as warrants their publication in a connected form. 
The two volumes now before us are, we suppose, only an instalment 
of a rather voluminous work, though the writer’s plan is nowhere dis- 
tinctly stated. They are divided into eight parts of unequal length, of 
which three are of a general character, and may be regarded as almost 
purely introductory, while each of the others is confined to the life of 
some one person. The First Part is devoted to an account of the 
“ Early Works of Embanking and Draining,” and includes a descrip- 
tion of the works undertaken for draining Romney Marsh and the 
Great Level of the Fens. The Second Part contains the “ Life of 
Sir Hugh Myddelton,” the once famous engineer of the New River 
Water-Works for supplying the city of London. The Third Part treats 
of the “Early Roads and Modes of Travelling” in England, and 
sketches the life of John Metcalf, a blind and self-taught engineer, who 
acquired considerable local reputation in his own day, and well deserves 
the honor Mr. Smiles awards him. To us this is in many respects the 
most attractive division of his work. The Fourth Part, which also 
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comprises much curious and interesting matter, relates to the early 
“ Bridges, Ferries, and Harbors.” The last four Parts contain the 
Lives of James Brindley, whose name will be forever associated with 
the Duke of Bridgewater’s Canal, of John Smeaton, the engineer of the 
Eddystone Lighthouse, of John Rennie, who constructed the Waterloo 
and London Bridges and the Plymouth Breakwater, and of Thomas 
Telford, one of the greatest engineers of this century, who built the sus- 
pension bridge over the Menai Strait, and was connected with many 
other important works. All of these topics, both general and special, 
Mr. Smiles has studied with a genuine love of his subject, and he has 
brought together much that would soon have perished, like all other 
traditional accounts, but which is well worth preserving. His volumes, 
we ought to add, are profusely illustrated with maps and plans from the 
magnificent ordnance surveys, and with other engravings. 

In his Preface, Mr. Smiles gives some curious details as to the late 
growth of mechanical skill in England. One passage is so striking and 
suggestive, that we cannot refrain from quoting it at length, both as a 
fair specimen of his style, and on account of its intrinsic interest. 

“ Most of our modern branches of industry,” he says, “were begun by 
foreigners, many of whom were driven by persecution to seek an asylum in 
England. Our first cloth-workers, silk-weavers, and lace-makers were French 
and Flemish refugees. The brothers Elers, Dutchmen, began the pottery 
manufacture ; Spillmax, a German, erected the first paper-mill at Dartford ; 
and Boomen, a Dutchman, brought the first coach into England. 

“ When we wanted any skilled work done, we almost invariably sent for 
foreigners to do it. Our first ships were built by Danes or Genoese. When 
the Mary Rose sank at Spithead in 1545, Venetians were hired to raise her. 
On that occasion Peeter de Andreas was employed, assisted by his ship-car- 
penter and three of his sailors, with ‘sixty English maryners to attend upon 
them.’ When an engine was required to pump water from the Thames for 
the supply of London, Peter Morice, the Dutchman, was employed to erect it. 

“ Our first lessons in mechanical and civil engineering were principally 
obtained from Dutchmen, who supplied us with our first wind-mills, water- 
mills, and pumping-engines. Holland even sent us the necessary laborers to 
execute our first great works of drainage. The Great Level of the Fens was 
drained by Vermuyden, and another Dutchman, Freestone, was employed to 
reclaim the marsh near Wells, in Norfolk. Canvey Island, near the mouth 
of the Thames, was embanked by Joas Croppenburgh and his company of 
Dutch workmen. When a new haven was required at Yarmouth, Joas John- 
son, the Dutch engineer, was employed to plan and construct the works ; and 
when a serious breach occurred in the banks of the Witham, at Boston, 
Matthew Hake was sent for from Gravelines in Flanders; and he brought with 
him not only the mechanics, but the manufactured iron required for the work. 
The art of bridge-building had sunk so low in England about the middle of 
the last century, that we were under the necessity of employing the Swiss 
engineer Labelye to build Westminster Bridge.” 
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4.— Memoir of the Life of Sir Mare Isambard Brunel, Civil En- 
gineer, Vice-President of the Royal Society, Corresponding Member 
of the Institute of France, &c., &c., $c. By Ricuarp Beamish, 
F.R.S. London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 1862. 
8vo. pp. xvii. and 359. 


Marc Isamparp Brunet, one of the most distinguished mechan- 
ical engineers of this century, was born at Hacqueville in Normandy, 
on the 25th of April, 1769. At an early age he gave very strong 
evidence of a taste for mechanical pursuits, and while he was still a 
mere boy he constructed a quadrant, which was perfect in all its parts, 
after only a single cursory examination of one. On the breaking out 
of the French Revolution, his royalist principles rendered his continued 
residence in France unsafe, and accordingly he came to this country. 
Here he was naturalized, and spent rather more than five years, prin- 
cipally in the State of New York, engaged in various engineering oper- 
ations and as an architect, in which latter capacity he superintended the 
erection of the old Park Theatre in the city of New York. In January, 
1799, he embarked for England ; and in that country the last fifty years 
of his life were passed. His death occurred on the 12th of December, 
1849. In England he devoted himself with great assiduity to the pro- 
fession for which his tastes and mental habitudes so admirably qualified 
him. Shortly after his arrival, he invented, and put into successful oper- 
ation in the dock-yard at Plymouth, a very ingenious set of machines 
for the manufacture of ships’ blocks, by means of which an immense 
saving of time and money was effected. At a little later period he in- 
vented machinery for the manufacture of army shoes, by which the 
quality of the work was much improved and a large reduction was 
made in the cost. He also constructed the government saw-mills at 
Chatham, and introduced various improvements which showed great 
mechanical ingenuity and skill. But the work with which his name 
is chiefly associated is the Thames Tunnel, commenced in 1825, and, 
after many difficulties and delays and a total suspension of the work 
during a period of several years, opened to the public in March, 1843. 
In the prosecution of this work Mr. Beamish was employed by Brunel 
as an assistant engineer, and he was therefore brought into frequent 
and intimate relations with the great mechanist. From personal recol- 
lections, and from materials furnished by Brunel’s family and friends, 
he has drawn up the very full, and on the whole satisfactory, Memoir 
now before us. He is not, it is true, a practised writer, and he has not 
much skill as a biographer; but his thorough knowledge of his subject, 
and his graphic account of the construction of the Tunnel, to which a 
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large part of the volume is devoted, render his Memoir a valuable 
and instructive contribution to mechanical literature. Some abatement, 
however, must be made from the estimate which he places on the worth 
of Brunel’s services as an engineer, and we have not been able to dis- 
cover in his Memoir any recognition of the tact that the Tunnel fails to 
answer the purpose for which it was intended. 


5.— Lectures on Modern History, delivered in Oxford, 1859-61, by 
Gotpwin Samira, M. A., Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Oxford. Oxford and London: John Henry and 
James Parker. 1861. 8vo. pp. 210. 


Tuis little volume comprises five Lectures delivered at different times 
by Mr. Smith, in the regular discharge of his duties as Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford ; but, with a single exception, they all have 
a general connection, and are designed to explain and defend the theory 
according to which the lecturer purposes to teach history. The first 
Lecture is the inaugural discourse pronounced by him on assuming 
the Professorship of Modern History under the revised statutes re- 
cently promulgated, and it is mainly devoted to an earnest plea in 
behalf of historical studies, and to an examination of the relation of 
history to jurisprudence and political economy. The next two Lectures 
are “On the Study of History,” and contain a very thorough and satis- 
factory refutation of the doctrines of Comte and his disciples as applied 
to historical inquiries, together with an elaborate vindication of the 
doctrine that a philosophy of history is possible. In a Postscript the 
lecturer offers some very acute and weighty criticisms on the theory 
maintained by Mr. Mansel in his Bampton Lectures on the Limits of 
Religious Thought. The fourth Lecture continues the discussion of the 
subject, and treats of “Some Supposed Consequences of the Doctrine 
of Historical Progress.” The last Lecture, which is the least satisfae- 
tory one in the volume, is “On the Foundation of the American Colo- 
nies.” It presents, indeed, a tolerably good account of the foundation 
of the various Colonies, and offers some excellent observations on the 
folly and madness exhibited by the English government during the 
memorable struggle which ended in the forcible separation of the thir- 
teen Colonies from the mother country ; but, considered as a philosoph- 
ical discussion of this important and suggestive theme, it fails utterly to 
confirm the favorable anticipations which we had formed from reading 
the previous Lectures. From some cause, Mr. Smith does not take a 
broad and firm grasp of his subject, nor does he generalize with much 
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skill from the facts narrated, or point out the relations of cause and 
effect with the ability of which the other Lectures give promise. From 
the first settlement of this country Englishmen have failed to under- 
stand American politics; and it is not, perhaps, surprising that Mr. 
Smith also should have failed, though it is unfortunate for his perma- 
nent reputation as a teacher of history. His style, though clear and 
vigorous, is hard and inflexible, and contrasts very unfavorably with 
that of the Professor of Ecclesiastical History, who was inaugurated 
not long before him, and who has also published a volume of academic 
Lectures which is noticed below. Still we shall look with much in- 
terest for his future publications, since it is certain that, even if they 
should not be attractive in this particular, they will contain many just 
observations and much acute reasoning. 


6.— Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church. With an Intro- 
duction on the Study of Ecclesiastical History. By Artuur Pen- 
ruYyN Sranvey, D. D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. From 
the Second London Edition, Revised. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner. 1862. 8vo. pp. 


Tuese Lectures are the first fruits of Dr. Stanley’s labors in the 
Professorship of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, and their republica- 
tion in this country will be cordially welcomed by all who are familiar 
with his previous writings. They fully justify the anticipations which 
were generally entertained on his appointment; and are a most bril- 
liant and acceptable contribution to ecclesiastical literature. The style 
is glowing, animated, and picturesque, and the reader is borne along 
with much the same rush of feeling which an auditor must have expe- 
rienced as he listened to the spoken words, while everywhere we dis- 
cover the evidences of a ripe and various scholarship. No one has 
ever before shown so well how Church history may be written so as to 
be interesting; and no writer in this department ever had a more 
attractive field in which to labor. If Dr. Stanley should be able to 
complete the plan which he seems to have marked out for himself, and 
of which the Lectures now before us form only a fragment, he will en- 
rich English literature with a series of volumes on ecclesiastical his- 
tory of unrivalled brilliancy and power. One of these volumes — that 
on the History of the Jewish Church —is stated to be nearly ready 
for the press. 

The volume now published opens with an inaugural course of three 
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Lectures, delivered in 1857, treating of the province of ecclesiastical 
history, the manner in which the study should be pursued, and the ad- 
vantages to be derived from it. These Lectures are not directly con- 
nected with the principal topic of the volume, but they form a most 
admirable and appropriate introduction to it, and unfold, with an elo- 
quence and felicity of statement which cannot be too highly praised, 
the exact nature and extent of the author’s historical theories. The 
Lectures which follow, and give to the volume its appropriate title, are 
a successful application and development of these theories. The first 
Lecture, which is one of the longest in the volume, and has been con- 
densed from a separate course, is devoted to a general survey of the 
Eastern Church, its divisions, its historical epochs, its general charac- 
teristics, and the special advantages to be gained by the study of it. 
The next six Lectures are on the Council of Nica, the central event 
in the history of the Eastern Church, including special Lectures on the 
Emperor Constantine and on Athanasius, and graphic sketches of most 
of the other prominent actors, beside a summary of the decrees adopted 
by the Council. The eighth Lecture treats of Mahometanism in its 
Relations to the Eastern Church, and as a whole is scarcely equal 
to those which precede and follow it. The last four Lectures present 
an admirable sketch of the Russian Church, from its foundation to the 
present time. In general, little or no exception can be taken to the 
candor and fairness with which Dr. Stanley deals with the disputed 
points of ecclesiastical history, but in his account of the Council of Ni- 
cwa he occasionally fails to render full justice to Arius and his friends, 
while Athanasius is painted in the warmest colors. 


7.— Lectures on the Science of Language, delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain in April, May, and June, 1861. By Max 
Miter, M. A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford ; Correspond- 
ing Member of the Institute of France. From the Second London 
Edition, Revised. New York: Charles Scribner. 1862. Small 


8vo. pp. 416. 


Few men have studied the new science of language, or comparative 
philology, as it has sometimes been called, more thoroughly or more 
comprehensively than the author of these Lectures, and certainly no 
one could have stated the results of his inquiries in a more attractive 
manner. The substance of the volume, as its title shows, was read as 
a course of lectures before a popular audience, and it has therefore 
the clearness and vivacity of treatment which ought to characterize 
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such productions, while at the same time the writer seldom descends to 
any unworthy expedient to attract notice and applause. Moreover, in 
the printed form considerable matter has been added which was omitted 
when the Lectures were delivered, and is now incorporated again with 
the text. The extent to which this restoration has been carried will 
be apparent to any one who compares the length of the different Lec- 
tures. For instance, the first covers but little more than twenty-six 
pages, while the eighth covers sixty-seven pages, and the other seven 
Lectures vary in length from twenty-five to fifty pages. The whole 
course, however, is systematically arranged, and the various topics dis- 
cussed in it are, with a single exception, treated with sufficient minute- 
ness of statement and amplitude of illustration to bring out the author’s 
meaning with clearness and precision. His style is always luminous 
and exact, and never falls into those obscurities of expression which 
are so common in the writings of his countrymen. 

In his first Lecture he endeavors to show, with much ingenuity and 
force of argument, that the science of language is one of the physical 
sciences, and not one of the historical sciences so called. This discus- 
sion he resumes in his second Lecture, in which he considers some of 
the objections to this view, while treating of the growth of language in 
contradistinction to its history, and also points out the two processes in the 
growth of language, Dialectical Regeneration, or the formation of new 
dialects, and Phonetic Decay, or the corruption of the component ele- 
ments of words. The third Lecture treats of the first or empirical stage 
of the science, and traces the origin and progress of the empirical or 
analytical study of language from the time of Aristotle and Plato down 
to our own age. Having thus laid a broad foundation for the further 
investigation of his subject, he proceeds in the next three Lectures, 
which are among the most striking in the course, to treat of the clas- 
sificatory stage, of the genealogical classification of languages, and of 
comparative grammar. From the latter topic he passes by a natural 
transition to a very thorough and elaborate discussion of the constituent 
elements of language, which he is inclined to think do not exceed five 
hundred roots in each of the principal languages. The eighth Lecture 
treats of the Morphological Classification of languages. It opens with 
an examination of the Semitic family, including under this title the Ara- 
maic, Hebraic, and Arabic branches, and then passes to a discussion of 
the Turanian group, including all the known languages which do not be- 
long to either the Aryan or the Semitic family. The last Lecture is 
mainly devoted to the Theoretical Stage in the Science of Language, 
and comprises an ingenious, but not very satisfactory nor lucid, discus- 
sion of the origin of language. From this brief summary of Profes-or 
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Miiller’s Lectures it will be easy to perceive how systematically he has 
treated his subject, and what, in general, is his method ; but no analysis 
can do justice to his clearness and vigor of statement, his copiousness 
of illustration, or the fresh life he has thrown into the most abstruse 
questions connected with the science. 


8.—A Sketch of the History of the United States from Independence 
to Secession. By J. M. Luptow, Author of “ British India, its 
Races and its History,” “The Policy of the Crown towards India,” 
&e. To which is added, The Struggle for Kansas. By Tuomas 
Hvueues, Author of “Tom Brown’s School-Days,” “Tom Brown 
at Oxford,” &c. Cambridge [England]: Macmillan & Co. 1862. 

Small 8vo. pp. xxii. and 404. 


Tue design of this work is praiseworthy ; and we are sorry we can- 
not add that it has been executed in a manner equally deserving of 
commendation. “I find the ignorance of my countrymen on the sub- 
ject of which it treats so general,” says Mr. Ludlow in his Preface, 
“and feel that ignorance to be so dangerous in the feelings which it 
allows to grow up, and the conclusions to which it allows them to be 
led by newspaper writers, too often quite as ignorant as their readers, 
but only more audacious, that I have ventured to think no time should 
be lost in supplying some elementary, but, I trust, correct data on which 
a safer judgment may be formed by any who choose to think for them- 
selves.” But the writer of such a sketch who has not consulted “ either 
the proceedings, or even the acts, of Congress,” and who is not thor- 
oughly acquainted with the Madison Papers, The Federalist, Elliott’s 
Debates, Hamilton’s Works, Curtis’s History of the Constitution, and 
Webster's Speeches, is ignorant of much which he ought to know in 
order to present a trustworthy account of the nature and working of 
our complex system of government; and in this respect Mr. Ludlow 
is sadly deficient. 

In his account of the last war with England, his prejudices crop out 
in a very extravagant manner: for instance, he devotes two pages and 
a half to the capture of the Chesapeake by the Shannon, and entirely 
omits to mention Perry’s victory and several of our most important 
naval achievements. In his Preface he speaks with some show of 
indignation of the “outrage” committed by Captain Wilkes in the 
arrest of the rebel emissaries on board of the Trent. His account of 
the Bank controversy during Jackson’s administration, which seems 
to have been based wholly on Benton's statements, needs to be entirely 
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recast before it can be received as an impartial narrative of that im- 
portant episode in American politics; and several other parts of his 
History are also open to criticism. Nevertheless, Mr. Ludlow’s vol- 
ume is one of the very few books published in England since the 
breaking out of the rebellion which show a just conception of the char- 
acter of the present struggle, and kindly sympathy with the great prin- 
ciples at stake. He sees, what few of his countrymen are willing to 
perceive, that there is no right of secession under the Constitution, that 
the triumph of the rebels is to be deprecated by every friend of liberty 
and order, and that the recognition of a confederacy based on slavery 
as its corner-stone is not the way to secure the freedom of the blacks, 
or even the manufacturing and commercial prosperity of England. 

Mr. Hughes’s contribution to the volume covers about sixty pages, 
and comprises the substance of two lectures, delivered, like those of Mr. 
Ludlow, before the Workingmen’s College in London. It presents a 
pretty full summary of the struggle in Kansas between the Free Soil 
party and the friends of slavery extension, expressing cordial sympa- 
thy with the former, but not requiring special notice. 


9.— Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 1860- 
1862. Boston: Printed for the Society. 1862. 8vo. pp. xii. and 
530. 


Tuis is the third volume of “ Proceedings” published by the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society within the last four or five years, and com- 
prises, beside a record of the monthly and special meetings of the Soci- 
ety from April, 1860, to April, 1862, much historical matter which is 
worthy of preservation. Among the more important or more interest- 
ing materials thus preserved in an easily accessible form are some very 
curious excerpts from a manuscript History of New England, written 
in 1740 by Joseph Bennett; several documents connected with the 
famous case of Phillips vs. Savage; Stoughton’s “ Relation concerning 
New England”; a curious collection of medical recipes prepared in 
1643 for Governor Winthrop, and now printed with explanatory notes 
by Dr. O. W. Holmes; Mr. Curtis’s elaborate and conclusive report 
on the “Exchange of Prisoners during the American Revolution” ; 
Mr. Winthrop’s admirable “ Memoir of the Hon. Nathan Appleton” ; 
and the proceedings of the Society on the death of Judge Shaw, Judge 
White, Hon. William Appleton, and President Felton. There are 
also several shorter memoirs, numerous previously unpublished letters, 
and other matters of interest to the historical student. In the publica- 
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tion of such volumes as this, our oldest Historical Society is rendering a 
valuable service in this department of literature; and we cannot but 
congratulate its officers and members on the success which has so often 
crowned their labors. So far as we have noticed, the volume is care- 
fully and accurately printed ; but there is an obvious error in the date 
prefixed to Major-General Dix’s letter on p. 374, and the Index is by 
no means so full as we could have wished. 


10.—1. The Pearl of Orr's Island: a Story of the Coast of Maine. 
By Mrs. Harriet Beecuer Stowe, Author of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” “The Minister’s Wooing,” etc. Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. 1862. 12mo. pp. 437. 

2. Agnes of Sorrento. By Mrs. Harriet Beecuer Stowe, Author 
of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “The Minister’s Wooing,” etc. Boston : 
Ticknor and Fields. 1862. 12mo. pp. 410. 


Ir these two novels show but little versatility in the delineation of 
character and not much skill in the management of the plot, they nev- 
ertheless give abundant evidence of that ability to acquire and main- 
tain a control over all the sympathies of her readers, which is the chief 
source of Mrs. Stowe’s power as a writer. Her books are always in- 
tensely interesting, and one does not read many pages before he finds it 
hard to tear himself away from the simple and sometimes homely nar- 
rative. Her style is for the most part of crystal clearness and purity, 
and has that flexibility and harmony which are of the first importance 
to a writer of fiction. Her descriptions of scenery and natural objects 
are remarkably spirited and accurate, and she is scarcely less success- 
ful in painting local manners and customs. Her uncommon merits in 
both of these respects are well shown in the first of the two works now 
before us; and we know not where to look for a better picture of ordi- 
nary New England life half a century ago than is exhibited in it. 

“The Pearl of Orr’s Island” is a simple and affecting story, such as 
might be drawn from the annals of almost any one of our New Eng- 
land seaport towns. The scene is laid on a little island near Bath, 
Maine, and, with the exception of a single episode narrated in a letter, 
all the incidents take place there or in the immediate neighborhood. 
The heroine is one of those saintly characters which are not unfre- 
quently met with in real life, whose fragile bodies seem scarcely able to 
sustain the sensitive spirit within. Her father is drowned within sight 
of home on his return from a distant voyage, and her mother dies a 
few hours afterward in giving her birth. Thus left an orphan almost 
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from her first breath, she grows up, under the care of her maternal 
grandfather and grandmother, into a lovely but delicate woman, and 
dies on the eve of her own marriage, a victim of that insidious disease 
which removes so many of our loveliest and best. The hero is thrown 
ashore on the same little island while a mere child, the only survivor 
from another wreck, is adopted by Mara’s grandparents, and under 
their tender care he becomes a strong and healthy boy. When he 
reaches manhood, he builds a ship, of which he is the master, and 
returns from sea only in time to watch over the last hours of his 
betrothed, the playmate of his childhood and the self-sacrificing friend 
of his youth. A few other personages such as would be found in any 
community like that of Orr’s Island and its neighborhood are the only 
other characters in the book. But with such materials as these, and 
with simple and natural incidents, Mrs. Stowe has constructed a story 
of singular pathos and beauty. No one can read it without acknowl- 
edging its power, and feeling all his sympathies awakened as if by 
some actual occurrence within his own knowledge and under his own 
observation. 

“ Agnes of Sorrento” is a tale of much less ability and interest than 
“The Pearl of Orr’s Island,” though it bears considerable resemblance 
to it, and contains many passages of graceful or picturesque descrip- 
tion. It is an Italian story of the time ef Savonarola, who figures as 
one of the characters in it, and as a picture of Italy in the latter half 
of the fifteenth century it possesses much merit. Agnes, indeed, is a 
mere reduplication, under other circumstances and amid different influ- 
ences, of Mara, and her mother’s peculiarities recall at once similar 
traits in several of the subordinate characters in the former work. 


11.— A Practical Guide to the Study of the Diseases of the Eye: their 
Medical and Surgical Treatment. By Henry W. Wituiams, M.D., 
Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical Society, Honorary Fellow of 
the Rhode Island Medical Society, Member of the American Medical 
Association, ete., ete., etc. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1862. 
12mo. pp. xii. and 317. 


Ir seldom happens that a medical book is to be commended as a 
specimen of typographical excellence; but this one is a luxury for 
overworked eyes, and we are glad that Dr. Williams has given so 
admirable an illustration of the connection existing between good print- 
ing and the preservation of good eyesight. The volume is printed in 
a manner which leaves nothing to be desired, and is creditable to every 
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one concerned in its preparation. Of the worth of the treatise thus 
presented to us we need say but little, since the position which Dr. Wil- 
liams holds in the front rank of his profession is a sufficient guaranty 
of his right to speak with authority on every point involved in the 
proper discussion of his subject, and our own want of professional 
knowledge on the various topics discussed renders it impossible for us 
to form a trustworthy judgment as to the soundness of the “new and 
original views, which he deems highly important, upon certain of the 
subjects considered” by him. It is enough to say, that his treatise is 
admirably arranged, and is characterized throughout by clearness and 
directness of statement, and that on many points its suggestions will be 
found scarcely less important to the unlearned reader than to the pro- 
fessional student. To the class of persons for whom it is specially 
designed, the rich fruits of Dr. Williams’s large experience, both at 
home and abroad, must be a welcome offering. 


12.— The Master. By Mrs. Mary A. Denison. Boston: Walker, 
Wise, & Co. 1862. 12mo. pp. 270. 


Tue “Master” in Mrs. Denison’s story is a music-master ; and the 
story would pass as a musical story. Most of the characters are either 
musical in performance or very fond of the art. An “organ” here, as 
in the story of Miss Bremer, is the composing influence to silence pas- 
sion and quell despair. We cannot, however, rank this volume, as a 
tale of music, with the Venetian novel of Paul Scudo, or with the pow- 
erful story of Charles Auchester. The music is only incidental, after 
all, and the reader does not care for it and is not moved by it. The 
characters are numerous, and their figures stand out quite clearly ; but 
they are not all consistent, nor are any of them very interesting. Roget, 
the most remarkable, is introduced as a disagreeable and sinister per- 
son; yet he appears in the course of the narrative as kind, humane, and 
disinterested. Madeline, the chief heroine, is a paragon of virtue at 
the outset; yet she deserts her lover, hears of his death without re- 
morse, and hastens to finish her affair with Roget, who has supplanted 
the first affection. Madam Porta’s antipathies are as unaccountable as 
her sudden conversion. Lucille is wayward and petulant to a degree 
that spoils her pretended fascination. The Angora cat is very annoy- 
ing, in spite of her soft, white fur. The most that we can say of 
“The Master” is, that it is spirited, fresh in tone, and correct in style, 
not tiresome, if not altogether satisfactory. 
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13.—Sirvestre pe Sacy. Mélanges de Littérature Orientale. Pré- 
cédés de Eloge de Auteur, par M. te Duc pe Brogue. Paris: 
E. Ducrocq. 8vo. pp. 395. 


TWENTY-FouR years have passed since France lost, in the death of 
Silvestre de Sacy, the founder of that remarkable school of Orientalists 
which has done so much to sustain the scientific fame of the land. The 
investigations of Sedillot, of Chésy, of Rémusat, of Champollion, of 
Saint Martin, of Renan, Adolph Franck, and Barthelemy St. Hilaire, 
are the best and most enduring monument of him whose precept and ex- 
ample aroused these scholars to their researches. In special branches, 
several of the pupils have surpassed their master; but there is no one 
who, in the face of such difficulties, has made such conquests, — no one 
who has wrought such results from such scanty material. To unfold 
the mysteries of that most secret of sects, the Druses, would seem to be 
work for a lifetime; but this, though the most difficult of De Sacy’s 
labors, was only one of a multitude. He was the first to reveal to his 
countrymen the treasures of Persian literature, to interpet to them the 
dialects of the Egyptian tongue, and to give to the Arabic a grammat- 
ical and exact form. No language could baffle his scrutiny, and where 
he resolved to study, he was certain to succeed. That he did not be- 
come master of Sanscrit and Chinese, and the wilder jargon of Tartary, 
was owing to the preference which he gave to the Semitic tongues of 
Western Asia. 

Nor was De Sacy merely a scholar. He was in every sense a man 
of his time, bearing an active part in the doings of the Academy, the 
state, and the Church. No professor could be more diligent in the 
discharge of the duties of his chair. His voice and his vote were 
ready in the legislative assemblies, and public affairs did not find him 
indifferent or disposed to shrink from responsibility. A firm royalist 
and a decided Romanist, he dared to defy the threats of the Revolution, 
and the insinuation that his favorite studies would land him in atheism. 
His opinions were never concealed, though he was by nature a man of 
peace, and not controversial in temper. Few men have lived eighty 
years, through so stormy a period, in such constant activity, and in so 
many changes, whose life has been so serene, so pure, so honored by 
the praise of the good, and so satisfactory in its results. The eulogy 
of the eloquent Duc de Broglie expresses the universal sentiment of 
the cultivated men of France, and merely interprets the teaching of 
that noble brow, those deep, full eyes, and those massive features, on 
every line of which sit genius, dignity, and power. Of all the peers 
created by the Citizen King, none was more worthy of the honor, and 
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none conferred more honor on the Chamber, than the scholar who had 
held so many public charges, and had fulfilled them all so well. 

The volume which has just been prepared by Louis A. Sedillot, the 
son of De Sacy’s former pupil and friend, and himself an Orientalist 
of the highest reputation, contains nine pieces of various length, which 
illustrate the characteristics of the author in the different departments 
of Oriental study. The first is the discriminating sketch of his life, 
character, and works, by the Duc de Broglie, to which we have already 
alluded. This is followed by De Sacy’s Discourse on the 7ransla- 
tions of Eastern works, in which the true principles of such translation 
are pointed out ;—by some views on the Professorships of Sanscrit and 
Chinese established in the Collége de France ;— by a report on the 
archives of Genoa, whither M. de Sacy was sent to inspect the manu- 
scripts, and to ascertain if they contained anything bearing upon the 
history of art, commerce, or government in the Levant ; — by a strik- 
ing essay on “ The Utility of the Study of Arab poetry,” which M. de 
Sacy vindicates as more than a dry philological exercise ; — by a very 
full and interesting account of Abdallotif and his History of Egypt, 
criticising the defective translations of Pococke and Wahl, and giving 
correct renderings of many important passages ; — by an acute discus- 
sion of the origin of the word “ Pyramid,” in which the theories of its 
Grecian and its Syrian source are alike refuted, and it is shown to be 
a genuine Egyptian word, meaning a “place sacred,” set apart to the 
Deity, thus proving that the structure was not a granary or a house of 
defence, but a religious monument ; — by the learned and ingenious 
summary of Moslem sects and their opinions, taken from the Introduc- 
tion to the History of the Druses ; — and finally, by an account of the 
treaty between Philip the Bold and the King of Tunis, as it appears in 
an Arab manuscript which De Sacy has deciphered. 

In all these pieces, the opinions of the author are given with a free- 
dom which is at once modest and fearless. Numerous as are the criti- 
cisms of other writers, the mistakes exposed, and the false methods 
blamed, there is no word of acrimony, and the fullest justice is done to 
the intentions and the scholarship of the offending authors. The spirit 
of the discussions in this volume is gentle and amiable to a rare degree. 
Of the style, pure and dignified as it is in tone, we have to regret an 
unfortunate prolixity, which reduces the vigor of the thought. M. de 
Sacy is as fond of long sentences as Taylor or Milton; but he has not 
the art of working them up to a climax. They are level throughout. 
He seems to care little for style in itself, and never seeks to adorn his 
paragraphs by figurative language. Lacking this charm, the volume 
which we have noticed is, nevertheless, exceedingly attractive for the 
novelty of its details, and for the wisdom and originality of its views. 
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14.— The Merchants’ and Bankers’ Almanac for 1862. Published at 
the Office of “The Bankers’ Magazine and Statistical Register.” 
New York. 1862. 8vo. pp. 212. 


Tuis is the twelfth volume of this annual, which is devoted to com- 
mercial and financial details. The tabular statements of the Banks 
and Bankers of every State in the Union occupy a large portion of the 
work. ‘To these are added a List of Private Bankers in Europe, South 
America, West Indies, and elsewhere ; a List of the Banks in Canada, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, their Cashiers, Managers, and For- 
eign Agents; Governor, Directors, and Officers of the Bank of England; 
1861; List of Banks and Bankers in London, December, 1861 ; Low- 
est and Highest Quotations of Stocks at New York, each Month, 1861; 
History of the Mint of the United States, and Statistics of the Coin- 
age; Quotations of Foreign Exchange at New York, each Month, 
1861; The Usury Laws, and Laws of Damages on Bills, of each State 
in the United States; The Banks of New York, Names of President, 
Vice-President, Cashier, and Notary ; Historical Sketch of Early Bank- 
ing in the City of New York; The Cotton Crop of each Year, and 
Foreign Exports, 1858 - 1861; Railroads of each State, Length, Cost, 
&e., January, 1861; Table of the Values of all Foreign Gold and Sil- 
ver Coins in the United States; Annual Report on Breadstuffs, Trade 
of the United States, Year 1861; The Census of the United States, 
1860, and 1850; Commercial Events of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, 
Eighteenth, and Nineteenth Centuries; Annual Report on Sugar and 
Coffee Trade of the United States and Europe, 1858 - 1861; Historical 
Sketch of the Tariffs of the United States, 1800 - 1861; and Outlines 
of a Plan for a Bark of the United States. 


15.— 1. Christian Worship ; Services for the Church, with Order of 
Vespers and Hymns. New York: James Miller. 1862. 12mo. 
pp- 260, 108.* 

2. Book of Vespers, an Order of Evening Service, with Psalms and 
Hymns. New York: James Miller. 12mo. pp. 129, 120. 


Tuese works have been prepared by well-known clergymen of New 
York and Brooklyn, to meet a want of their churches, and to enrich 
public worship. The object, as declared in their Preface, is not to 


* In our last number appeared a notice of this volume. On the appearance of 
the smaller compilation named below, we received the notice now printed, from a 
valued friend and contributor, and we very cheerfully solicit our readers by his aid 
to obey the always wholesome precept, “ Audi alteram partem.” 
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abridge, but to enlarge, the liberty of praying, and to supply new ma- 
terials of devotional thought and inspiration. The hymns are gathered 
from widely various portions of the Christian field. 

The fitness of the Hymns and Chants in the “ Christian Worship ” 
for free and varied musical effect should be rightly appreciated. The 
Hymns are in all metres, and give to the choir the full sweep of our 
richest modern melodies, while they reproduce many of the great lyrics 
of the ancient Church that have been strangers heretofore to the popu- 
lar collections. Some of the ancient hymns are so florid, as to seem to 
partake somewhat of our modern sentimentalism. Such are the “ Hic 
breve vivitur” of Bernard of Cluny, in the Vesper Service, and that 
hymn of the eighth century, “Urbs beata Jerusalem,” and the old 
* Alleluia, dulce carmen,” that are in the Morning Service, to be used 
at pleasure in the place of the Psalms. Copious use also is made of 
the New Testament for singing, and not only the well-known “ Bene- 
dictus,” “ Magnificat,” and “ Nune Dimittis,” but the “ Hosanna,” “ Alle- 
luia,” “Sanctus,” “ Venite ad me,” and the “ Beatitudes,” are included. 
The great Church hymns that are so closely modelled upon New- 
Testament phraseology, the “Gloria in Excelsis,” the “Te Deum,” 
and the “Ter Sanctus,” are also given, so that, on the whole, no books 
in the churches are so rich in musical adaptations as this volume. 

The Psalms are selected with reference to the Christian conscious- 
ness. The prayers are the sacred classics from Christian antiquity 
and from modern books of devotion. The collects, with their adapta- 
tion to the Christian year, and the services for Baptism, Marriage, and 
Burial, are instructive, even if they should not be rigidly adopted. 

The occasional introduction of quaint and ancient expressions may 
be offensive to some, but every science has its nomenclature, and re- 
ligion derives its phraseology from the Bible too largely for its appro- 
priate terms to be much affected by the ingenuities and novelties of 
modern thought. Many prayer and service books have been offered to 
the public attention within a few years, but none seems to us so com- 
plete and comprehensive as this, in the union of reverence for what is 
good in the past with the new wine of the present. 

Especially for the vesper service these selections offer suggestive 
materials in chants, prayers, responsive readings, hymns, introductions, 
and doxologies. The use of some such helps, instead of confining the 
clergyman to a rigid and wearisome routine, may supply him with the 
means of escaping the monotone of his own utterances in the largeness 
and variety of the universal Christian thought and language. 

These two works are admirably printed and arranged, and they forn. 
most attractive books for the hand and eye. We only regret that the 
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numbering of the pages had not been made uniform and continuous 


throughout. 

Whether these volumes are the precise works which the times need, 
we cannot affirm, but can only declare our sense of the fidelity and 
felicity with which the compilers have made their selections and adap- 


tations. 


16.— Aids to Faith; a Series of Theological Essays. By Several 
Writers. Being a Reply to “ Essays and Reviews.” Edited by 
Witiiam Tuomson, D. D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1862. 12mo. pp. 538. 


Tue Essays in this book are of various merit; but it is enough to 
commend the volume as a whole, to say that Mansel, McCaul, George 
Rawlinson, and Ellicott are among its writers. Mansel’s paper on 
“ Miracles as Evidences of Christianity,” Rawlinson’s on “The Genu- 
ineness and Authenticity of the Pentateuch,” and Ellicott’s on “ Serip- 
ture and its Interpretation,” seem to us to be marked by signal ability. 
Some of the others are hardly inferior to them ; and the whole collec- 
tion bears the imprint equally of a faith grounded on argument and a 
conviction derived from experience. We welcome this issue, not only 
or mainly for the fresh thought there is in it, but even more for the 
breadth of ground which it covers and defends, comprehending as it 
does all the points at which positive and historical Christianity was 
assailed by the “Essays and Reviews.” <A large part of the volume 
ought to have been, as it is, new only in form; for the sceptical argu- 
ments which it rebuts were most of them old, and had been met and 
answered by earlier writers, so that it was necessary simply to resort 
for defensive weapons to the armory in which the Church had kept 
them in store. The thesis defended throughout by the “ Essays and 
Reviews” is, that man is competent to determine by a priori reason- 
ing all that it was ever possible for the Almighty to do; while the 
present essayists maintain, and on strictly rational grounds, that God 
can be his own witness to man, and that the evidence of his communi- 
cations by word and deed, in doctrine and in precept, is capable of as 
clear and valid authentication as is that of any other class of historical 
facts. What strikes us most painfully in the former publication is not its 
infidelity so much as its blank and cold materialism,— we would even 
say, with regard to Baden Powell’s Essay, its virtual atheism. Not 
only is special revelation eliminated from the realm of possible events, 
but the crushing, paralyzing conception of self-energized, self-devel- 
oped, and self-moving Nature is given us in lieu of the Divine pater- 
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nity, of the Providence without which the sparrow falls not to the 
ground. The reverent theism of the English infidels of the last cen- 
tury is refreshing and edifying by the side of this pseudo-Christianity. 
Conversely, we prize the volume now before us less for its able and 
unanswerable defence of positive Christianity, which we for ourselves 
did not need to have defended anew, than for the vivid views which it 
presents of the Divine personality and fatherhood, and of the “ foot- 
steps of God among men.” 


17.—Jonn Atsert Gnomon of the New Testament. 
Pointing out from the Natural Force of the Words, the Simplicity, 
Depth, Harmony, and Saving Power of its Divine Thoughts. A 
New Translation, by Cuaritton T. Lewis, M. A., and Marvin R. 
Vincent, M. A., Professors in Troy University. Philadelphia : 
Perkinpine and Higgins. 1862. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 925, 980. 


Bence died more than a century ago, and it might seem a strange 
and ill-advised enterprise to revive and to bring into use again a critical 
work on the New Testament, which bears date in the very infancy of 
modern Biblical criticism, and before the recensions of the text on which“ 
that criticism is founded. Yet Bengel’s Gnomon has been a repertory 
from which his successors have derived a large proportion of their 
best material. He had all the learning of his day, and a mind of won- 
derful keenness and penetration. At the same time he was a man of 
profound spiritual insight and experience, and while he never indulges 
in homiletic exposition, he frequently broadens, deepens, and enriches 
for religious use, yet without warping or perverting, the signification of 
a sentence or passage. The work in its present form is less a transla- 
tion than a revision of the original, and represents in great part what 
Bengel would have written had he lived a century later. And here 
we must praise the editors for what they have not done, as well as for 
what they have done. They have not, under cover of a venerable 
name, foisted in their own notions or any of the controverted opinions 
of the present day; but they have brought the work into conformity 
with whatever of textual and philological knowledge, positive and 
beyond doubt, has been added to what was within the author’s reach. 
The mass of these volumes comes fittingly into the estimate of their 
value ; for there is no wasted room. No critic has been more concise ; 
and the student may be assured that he comes here into possession of 
nearly two thousand octavo pages of closely condensed materials, the 
monuments of the author’s faithful thought and research, and welcome 
aids in his own. 
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18.— The Testimony of Christ to Christianity. By Peter Bayne, 
A. M., Author of “ The Christian Life,” “ Essays in Biography and 
Criticism,” ete. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1862. 16mo. pp. 
200. 


Tus essay is a defence of the miracles of Christ by his own testi- 
mony. It is assumed as not even needing proof that his words must 
have come to us substantially as they fell from his lips; for there was 
nothing in the age, character, or culture of the Evangelists to account 
for the conception of one who thus spake, unless he actually taught in 
Judea. He professed to work miracles, not formally, but incidentally 
and by implication, referred to them as admitted facts, and connected 
with his references to them his most weighty teachings concerning God, 
duty, and immortality. He must have been either an impostor, a vic- 
tim of baseless delusion, or a trustworthy witness as to his own deeds. 
Imposture has its inseparable moral characteristics, delusion its insep- 
arable mental characteristics, all of which are wanting in his recorded 
words, in the traits and memorials of his life, and in his influence upon 
his disciples and upon the early Church. The only remaining hypoth- 
,esis is that he was what he professed to be and what the Christian 
Church believes him to be. The argument is ably conducted, and the 
publication is timely as regards the naturalistic tendencies which are 
having so portentous a development under cover of the Christian name 
and the established Church of England. 


19.— Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. With Historical and 
Explanatory Notes. By Brooxe Foss Westcort, M. A., For- 
merly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Author of a “ History 
of the New Testament Canon,” ete. With an Introduction by Ho- 
raTIO B. Hackett, Professor in Newton Theological Institation ; 
Author of “A Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles,” “ Illus- 
trations of Scripture,” ete. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1862. 
12mo. pp. 476. 


WE wish that the term rationalism were not spoiled for respectable 
use by its application to a grovelling naturalism which is utterly irra- 
tional. Were it not for this established misnomer, we should like to call 
the work now in our hands a manual of Christian rationalism. It is 
equally loyal to reason and to Scripture. It admits the probability, that 
is, the prove-ability, of a theophany and a divine revelation, and shows 
that on no other ground can we account for the existence of our canoni- 
cal Gospels. But it treats the phenomena presented by the Gospels as 
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amenable to the laws and modes of critical judgment which we apply 
in general to other ancient records. While the author not only ear- 
nestly maintains, but defends with great ability, the divine illumination, 
and therefore the perfect trustworthiness, of the biographers of Jesus, 
he accounts for the form in which their narratives respectively are 
embodied, by the oral Gospel which must, from their mutual intercourse 
between the Ascension and the Pentecost, have grown into being and 
shape as the joint work of the Apostles, by the purpose with which and 
the persons for whom each Gospel was written, and by the peculiar 
genius and culture of each writer. He handles all the open questions 
as to these writings at once with reverence and with frankness, never 
forgetting that, if a revelation be given to man, the human and the 
divine element must be blended in its methods and its memorials, and 
that the mutual interpenetration and coalescence of these elements are 
a token and a proof of the genuineness of sacred books. Accordingly, 
“the Gospels,” as he says, “are most divine because they are most 
human.” To characterize this book in brief, we would say that it is 
learned without pedantry, believing without superstition, liberal without 
looseness of thought or statement. The author evidently has some 
affinities with the Broad-Church divines; but he differs from them in 
standing upon a firm continent of faith, instead of the quaking bog in 
which they flounder, in having a clear conception of what he means to 
teach, and in prizing liberty, not as greater than truth, but as a means 
of reaching the truth. 


20. Discourses and Essays. By G. T. Saepp. Ando- 
ver: Warren F. Draper. 1862. 12mo. pp. 324. 


Tuts volume consists of four addresses, and three essays reprinted 
from periodicals, all but the last essay having been collected in a pre- 
vious volume. We have not space to analyze them separately, nor 
could such an analysis give any just idea of their merits. We prefer 
therefore to speak of them collectively. They are characterized by 
three elements, either of which might win for them a favored recep- 
tion, and all of which united can hardly fail to gain for them currency 
with a very large, and we trust an increasing public, namely, profound 
thought, translucent style, and rare rhetorical beauty. Professor 
Shedd has succeeded, as few men can succeed, in making close and sub- 
tile metaphysical reasoning perfectly intelligible and singularly attract- 
ive. He indicates a combination of gifts which must render him an 
invaluable teacher and lecturer. Christian theology especially needs 
such expositors and defenders at a time when a shallow and super- 
cilious scepticism rears itself in contempt of verities which have been 
hallowed to the faith and reverence of all the Christian centuries. 
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21.— The Altar at Home. Second Series. Selections and Prayers for 
Domestic Worship. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 1862. 16mo. 
pp- 336. 


WE cannot praise too highly this manual of domestic worship. The 
services for each day and each of the special services are preceded by 
well-chosen selections from sacred poetry, from Holy Scripture, and 
from strictly devotional writings. The forms of prayer, furnished by 
a large number of contributors, and of course in a wide diversity of 
style, are all prayers, and not, as such compositions are prone to be, 
pieces of sacred rhetoric. They are remarkable for their simplicity, 
their evangelical spirit, and their adaptation to social worship. The 
book has one peculiar feature. The morning and evening services for 
each day, with the accompanying selections, are prepared with the view 
of making some one religious truth, idea, or sentiment the pervading 
thought, yet without excluding those general topics of praise and sup- 
plication which belong to all times; and thus the volume as a whole 
embraces the full and prolonged recognition of a large and edifying 
range of devotional subjects. We would warmly recommend it, as 
second to no other among the excellent aids to family devotion, which 
are now so many and so various as to leave none who have the will, 
yet not the ready words for the service, destitute of congenial offerings 
for “the altar” which ought to be reared in every Christian “ home.” 


22.— 1. Vermont Quarterly Gazetteer. A Historical Magazine, em- 
bracing a Digest of the History of each Town, Civil, Educational, 
Religious, Geological, and Literary. Edited by Appy Marta Hem- 
ENWAY, Compiler of “The Poets and Poetry of Vermont.” No. III. 
Ludlow: A. M. Hemenway. April, 1862. 8vo. pp. 241-340. 

2. The History of Cape Cod: The Annals of the Thirteen Towns of 
Barnstable County. By Freperick Freeman. Volume II. No. 1. 
pp- 176. Boston. 1862. 


Tunis new number of the Vermont Gazetteer embraces the sequel of 
Bennington County, and sketches of the history of Caledonia County 
and its several towns. It pursues successfully the thorough, exhaustive 
method of which we spoke with commendation in our notice of the for- 
mer numbers. We are struck with the richly interesting biographical 
materials furnished by towns whose names till now we had scarcely 
known. The Vermont pioneers were a hardy race; the exigencies of 
their new settlements developed strong and sturdy characters, and gave 
full scope for those individualities which make history piquant ; and the 
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prosperity of their descendants has been won, and is maintained, by no 
natural advantages, but only through the heritage of strong bodies, 
vigorous minds, and brave hearts; while the influences that are fast 
assimilating the inhabitants of other States came later into operation, 
and are working more slowly there than elsewhere. 

Mr. Freeman, we are glad to find, is commencing the publication of his 
second volume. The first number is occupied chiefly by the annals of 
Sandwich. It indicates as thorough a research as can ever have been 
devoted to a town history, and the materials, especially for the first 
hundred years, are rich and racy, illustrating an autonomy somewhat 
self-willed and obstinate, which made the people of the Cape often un- 
willing and recalcitrant subjects even of their own chosen rulers in 
church and state, and prepared them for the ready and bold part they 
sustained in the struggle for political emancipation. We cannot omit 
emphatic mention of the typographical accuracy and beauty of the 
work, which do great credit to the author’s taste, and will, we trust, be 
suitably recognized by the many who ought as purchasers to relieve 
him of his generous outlay. 


23.— The C. S. A. and the Battle of Bull Run. (A Letter to an Eng- 
lish Friend.) By J. G. Barnarp, Major of Engineers, U. S. A., 
Brigadier-General and Chief Engineer Army of the Potomac. With 
Five Maps. New York: D. Van Nostrand. 1862. 8vo. pp. 136. 


Tuts is on several grounds a publication of great importance and 
value. General Barnard was on duty, as senior engineer of General 
McDowell’s staff, in the battle of Bull Run, and we have here his own 
narrative combined with the official report of the commanding officer 
and the detailed reports of several who held commands under him. 
These, with maps drawn on a large scale, and filled in so as to desig- 
nate every locality connected with the battle, enable the reader to 
obtain a much clearer apprehension of the movements and events of 
the day than could have existed in any mind till time had elapsed 
for the collation of different accounts and the construction of the shift- 
ing geography of the battle-ground. General Barnard’s object in 
preparing this volume was, first, to relieve the affair of Bull Run from 
the obloquy which had been cast upon it, and to place it “ in the cate- 
gory of well-planned and well-fought battles” ; and, secondly, to make 
such representations of the national cause and of the motives and course 
of the rebellion as might aid in averting British interference in behalf 
of the Confederate States. There is an interesting appendix on “ Routs 
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and Panics,” in which it is shown that, as in this, so in several well- 
known historical instances, a groundless and seemingly fortuitous panic 
has turned the fortune of a battle almost won, and has changed a victory 
just within grasp into a disastrous rout. General Barnard merits hearty 
gratitude for the patriotic aim with which his book has been prepared, 
while its execution does ample justice to his reputation as a scientific 
otficer and his ability as a writer. 


24.— 1. Prison-Life in the Tobacco Warehouse at Richmond. By a 
Ball's Bluff Prisoner, Lieut. Wu. C. Harris, of Col. Baker’s Cali- 
fornia Regiment. Philadelphia: George W. Childs. 1862. 16mo. 

p- 175. 

2. of Atrrep E y, a Prisoner of War in Richmond. Edited 
by Cnartes Lanman. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1862. 
12mo. pp. 359. 


Tuese books, published independently and without the possibility of 
concert or collusion, bear a great deal of testimony which, for the honor 
of those whom we still claim as our countrymen, we would gladly disbe- 
lieve. Such barbarity in the treatment of prisoners of war could find 
place in no civilized nation, unless through the brutalizing influence of 
slavery. We recognize, and the people of the North have been only 
too ready to recognize, the reverse side of the picture. We know that 
the habit of command gives grace and ease to manners among equals, 
and that hospitality is relieved of the difficulties and burdens which 
often cramp and scant it, by the ownership of cooks, chambermaids, and 
waiters, a description of property so sadly mutable and fugacious in our 
households ; but it is equally certain, that few characters have strength 
and sweetness enough not to be made arbitrary and cruel by the posses- 
sion of unrestricted power over others, and the same measure which is 
meted to slaves by their masters can hardly fail to be dealt out by those 
same masters to all such persons as pass under their control. These 
books will render the sad but needed service of illustrating Southern 
institutions. It would be out of place to criticise their literary merits. 
Lieutenant Harris wins our respect and sympathy by his simple, direct, 
frank, and modest narrative. Mr. Ely must, we think, be in a minority 
of one as to the importance which he attaches to his own person ; and 
though we can hardly say why, we closed the book with less regard for 
him than we had when we began to read it. Indeed, the farcical presen- 
tation of a wooden sword to the captive Congressman by his fellow- 
prisoners, which, as described by Lieutenant Harris, seemed to us an 
atrocious indecency, no longer surprised us when we came to it in 
Mr. Ely’s own book. 
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25.—1. Cadet-Life at West Point. By an Officer of the United States 
Army. With a Descriptive Sketch of West Point. By Benson J. 
Lossinc. Boston: T.O.H. P. Burnham. 1862. 12mo. pp. 367. 

2. History of the United States Naval Academy, with Biographical 
Sketches, and the Names of all the Superintendents, Professors, and 
Graduates ; to which is added a Record of some of the earliest Votes 
by Congress, of Thanks, Medals, and Swords to Naval Officers. By 
Epwarp Cuauncey Marsnatt, A. M., formerly Instructor in 
Captain Kinsley’s Military School, at West Point, Assistant Profes- 
sor in the N. Y. University, ete. New York: D. Van Nostrand. 
1862. 12mo. pp. 156. 


Tuese books are as unlike as they can be; yet they effect their pur- 
pose equally well. The first is in the form of an autobiography, — 
fact, we suppose, relieved of its dulness by the creations of a mirthful 
fancy; and, with no great literary merit, and a style evidently imita- 
tive of somebody, we cannot say of whom, it is an exceedingly attrac- 
tive and interesting story. The writer takes us with him through all 
the phases of West Point life, and makes us minutely acquainted with 
the details of the class-room, the parade-ground, the encampment, 
manners, morals, and discipline. Mr. Marshall’s book, on the other 
hand, is a plain narrative and description, clear, full, bearing all the 
marks of faithful preparation, and indicating on the author’s part a 
profound and intelligent interest in the naval service and in the train- 
ing appropriate for its officers. 


26.— The Koran ; commonly called the Aleoran of Mohammed. Trans- 
lated into English immediately from the Original Arabic. By 
GrorGe Sace, Gent. Zo which is prefixed the Life of Moham- 
med : or the History of that Doctrine which was begun, carried on, 
and finally established by him in Arabia, and which has subjugated a 
larger Portion of the Globe than the Religion of Jesus has set at Lib- 
erty. Boston: T.O. H. P. Burnham. 1862. 16mo. pp. 472. 


Or course we have nothing, in a short book-notice, to say about the 
Koran, and we hardly need to say that it has peculiar claims on the in- 
terest of the present generation, now that its believers are brought into 
closer connection than ever before with the Western world, while the 
governments founded upon it seem on the verge of disintegration. 
Sale’s translation, first published in 1734, still keeps its place as supe- 
rior to any other English version. We are glad of Mr. Burnham’s re- 
print, which, while well executed, is a book of such moderate size and 
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cost as to promise for it an extensive circulation. Apart from its value 
as the key of large departments of Eastern history, the Koran bears 
certain important relations to the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, 
which demand and reward the careful study of the theologian and the 
Biblical scholar. 


27.— The Life and Letters of Washington Irving. By his Nephew, 
Pierre M. Irvine. Volume I. New York: G. P. Putnam, 
1862. 16mo. pp. 463. 


WE have read this volume with profound interest, but we are sorry 
that it has appeared. We cannot admit the propriety of giving to the 
public so many of the letters and personal memoranda which the 
writer could never have designed for the press. To be sure, Mr. 
Irving committed these papers to his nephew, as the nephew writes, 
“with the understanding that I was to construct a biography from them, 
should it be my fate to survive him.” But instead of the “ construction,” 
we have what we certainly have read with much greater avidity, a’ very 
considerable proportion of the materials themselves. We doubt wheth- 
er the publication does justice to Irving’s early character. There 
must have been in one whose old age had so much of majesty and 
beauty a higher style and stronger staple of manhood than this volume 
attributes to the first half of his life. This may have been, and yet 
the serious and earnest portion of his being may have left no record, 
while the more festive aspects of his life and character were precisely 
those that would be preserved in his correspondence and in that of his 
friends. We forbear further comment till the completion of the work. 


28.— A Book about Doctors. By J. Cornpy Jearrreson, Author of 
“ Novels and Novelists,” “ Crewe Rise,” etc., ete. Reprinted from 
the English Edition. New York: Rudd and Carlton. 1861. 12mo. 
pp. 490. 


Tuis is a collection of anecdotes about doctors, arranged with little 
method, many of them amusing, some of them possessed of biographi- 
cal and historical interest. It is written with considerable skill and 
with a high relish, and is on the whole one of the most pleasant books 
that have fallen into our hands since the coming on of the weary and 
anxious days that have restricted the issues of the press in the same 
proportion in which they have disturbed the ordinary course of com- 
merce and industry. 
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29.— Last Poems of Exizasetu Barrett Browninc. With a 
Memorial, by Tuzopore Tirton. New York: James Miller. 
1862. 16mo. pp. 242. 


Most of these poems were left in manuscript by the author. Some 
of them are among the best of her minor poems. Several have that 
union of masculine vigor with the profoundest womanly tenderness, 
which we could trace more and more in the last years of her life, and 
which marked the culmination of her powers. We have so recently 
discoursed at length on the peculiar traits of her genius, that little now 
remains which we should wish to add. Mr. Tilton’s “ Memorial” is 
a warmly appreciative and at the same time a discriminating essay on 
her character and poems, and especially on her character as illustrated 
by her poems. 


30.— A Dictionary of English Etymology. By Wepe- 
woop, M. A., Late Fellow of Christ College, Cambridge. Volume 
I. (A-D.) With Notes and Additions, by Grorce P. Marsn. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 1862. 8vo. pp. 247. 


Tuis is a dictionary, not to be consulted, but to be read through both — 
for delight and for instruction. It is one of the most fascinating books 
of the time. We can best define it by terming it a biographical dic- 
tionary of words. Biographical we say; for words have life, and 
sometimes they die before the language to which they belong; and 
while they live, they move, they drop and take on significations, 
they are called to new services with the growth or modification 
of science, art, and social refinement. Conversely, the biography 
of words embodies large and momentous sections of human history. 
How much, for instance, is told by the contrast between the Latin 
privilegium and the English privilege, the former capable of a bad 
sense [a priva lex against an individual], as when Cicero complains 
of the demolition of his house as a privilegium,— the latter indi- 
eating that Christian civilization, whatever it may do, will recognize 
exceptions only in favor of individuals! How much of spiritual his- 
tory is comprehended in the fact that Tertullian, the Christian, was the 
first writer known to have used tribulatio to denote afiliction, thus mark- 
ing the advent into Christian consciousness of the threshing ministry for 
God's wheat of what were previously regarded only as burdens and sor- 
rows! Of such items of history the volume now before us is full. The 
English author must have made these inquiries the study of a lifetime, 
and the additions by our learned countryman are such as we should 
have anticipated from his previous labors in this department. Were 
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the reconstruction of our orthography on phonographic principles pos- 
sible, which it is not, and were it on other grounds expedient, a sufficient 
and conclusive objection would be found in the bearing which it would 
have on the history of thought. It is our silent letters and our anoma- 
lous combinations of letters that connect our words with their origin, 
and make them waymarks of the progress of our race. 

We notice very few of the words in this volume, to whose treatment 
we could take exception ; but there are one or two with regard to which 
we are inclined, not without diffidence, to dissent from the author. One 
of these is the word assess, of which he writes: — 

“To Assess. The Lat. assidere, assessum, to sit down, was used in Middle 
Lat. in an active sense for to set, to impose a tax ; assidere talliam ; in Fr. 
[French] asseoir la taille, to fix a certain amount upon each individual.” 


We are inclined to derive our sense of assess from one of the senses 
of assidere, to sit by. In a tribunal, while the principal judge was 
occupied wholly in his judicial functions, it fell to the lot of his by-sit- 
ters, or side-judges, to manage the financial concerns of the court, to 
determine costs, fines, and damages, and to apportion the rates to be 
paid for the public service. From the position of these men as asses- 
sors, their distinguishing office came to be designated by the corre- 
sponding verb assess. 

Of calamity our author says: — 

“Calamity. Lat. calamitas, loss, misfortune. Perhaps from W. [Welsh] col, 
loss, whence Lat. incolumis, without loss, safe.” 


Is not this word more probably derived from calamus, a reed, and is 
there not reference to the reed broken by the wind? Bacon derives it 
from calamus, a stalk, and says that it denotes the blighted condition in 
which the corn cannot “get out of the stalk,” so that the unhappy cul- 
tivator has only the stalk for his harvest, — a calamity indeed. 

We doubt whether the whole story is told in the following: — 

“ Dint. — Dent.— Dunt. All imitative of the sound of a blow. To dunt, 
to strike so as to make a hollow sound, to beat, to palpitate.—Jam. Icel. 
[Icelandic] dyntr, dynt, shaking up and down; dynkr, a hollow sound, as 
when a stone is thrown into the water ; Sw. [Swedish] dunka, to beat heavily. 
Sc. [Scotch] to dump, to beat or strike with the feet. Sw. dimpa, to fall.” 


We cannot but think that dint, dent, and dunt are connected in their 
origin with dens, dentis, and denote, primarily, a tooth-mark. 

These doubts, to which we might add a few others, we propose, not 
by way of fault-finding, but barely as specimens of the fruitful ques- 
tionings which it is one of the offices of such a book to raise. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Two Dedication Sermons, delivered in Wilton, N. H., before the First 
Congregational Church and Society in that Town; by Rev. Jonathan Liver- 
more, Pastor, January 5, 1775; and by Rev. Abiel Abbot Livermore, Pas- 
tor of the First Congregational Unitarian Church in Yonkers, N. Y., January 
10, 1861. New York. 1861. 

Christ stilling the Waves. A Sermon preached in King’s Chapel, Boston, 
February 2, 1862, the Sunday after the Funeral of the Hon. Samuel A. 
Eliot. By Rev. Henry W. Foote. Cambridge. 1862. 

A Sermon for the Hour. Preached on Sunday, February 23, 1862, in the 
First Unitarian Church of Chicago, by Rev. Charles B. Thomas. Chicago. 
1862. 

Addresses at the Inauguration of the Professors in the Theological Depart- 
ment of Yale College, September 15, 1861. New Haven. 1861. 

The Good Samaritan in Boston: a Tribute to Moses Grant. From a 
Discourse by Rev. William R. Alger, delivered January 26, 1862. Boston. 
1862. 

The Pulpit and Rostrum. Sermons, Orations, Popular Lectures, &c. An- 
drew J. Graham and Charles B. Collar, Reporters. — No. 29. Oration by 
George Bancroft, on the Twenty-second of February, 1862. To which is 
added Washington’s Farewell Address.— No. 30. The Sabbath and its 
Relations to the State, by the Rev. Alexander H. Vinton, D. D. The Con- 
cluding Discourse of the “ Sabbath Series,” delivered in St. George’s Church, 
New York, March 9, 1862. New York: E. D. Baker. April, May, 1862. 

Man’s Twofold Life included in the Promise of Godliness. A Discourse 
preached at the Installation of Rev. William Irvin, as Pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church in Rondout. By John Proudfit, D.D. New York. 1862. 

Life of Captain Nathan Hale, the Martyr-Spy of the Revolution. Boston : 
American Tract Society. 1862. 

Words of Healing for the Sick Soldier. By Mrs. H. E. Brown. Boston: 
American Tract Society. 1862. 

How to come to Christ. By Rev. J. S. Sewall. Boston: American Tract 
Society. 1862. 

How to become a Christian. By Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Revised 
by the Author. Boston: American Tract Society. 1862. 

Hallelujah: the Voice of Thanksgiving for the Army and Navy of the 
Republic. Boston: American Tract Society. 1862. 

[Supplement to the Friend.] Morning-Star Papers. By Rev. Samuel 
C. Damon. Honolulu. 1861. 
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Letter to the Editor of the Atlantic Monthly. By Charles Beck. Boston : 
Little, Brown, & Co. 1862. 

Emancipation in the West Indies. By F. B. Sanborn. Concord. 1862. 

Remarks of the Hon. B. F. Thomas, of Massachusetts, on the Relation of 
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